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* many profeſſions : and .employments the only 
object in vie w ĩs the accumulation of money 
and advancement in the ranks of life. But reli 
gion teaches men to look above the Sand 
Honotirs which the worll'is able to beftow ;” ant 
when an official profeſſor of it appears to de te. | 
markably anxious for preferment, it is difncut te | 
believe that he is perfectly ſmeere. To the vulgar, 
at leaſt, he ſeems to be one of thoſe ho follow 
Jeſus Chrift, not ſo much for the wonderful worky 3 
which he did, as for the loves and the fh? 
Vor. III. B There- - 


ater 
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There is ſo much of hypocriſy, deceit, and ava- 
rice, in the mere preferment-hunter,that I ſhall not 
heſitate to ſtigmatize his character with the moſt 
opprobrious epithets. To the vices of a ſnarper 
and an uſurer he adds thoſe of the pretended 
devotee, who wears the robes of religion to con- 
ceal the deformity of avarice. Tradeſmen who 
endeavour to obtain goods under falſe pretences 
are diſgraced with the name of ſwindlers; and 
why ſhould not a term of infamy be appropriated 
to the preferment-hunters, who, profeſſing 
themſelves. clergymen, that is, teachers of a ſu- 
blime and religious philoſophy, appear to ſeek 


nothing for themſelves but the goods of this 


world, which they perſuade others to deſpiſe ? 
Why ſhould it be thought unjuſt or illiberal to 
denominate them, as a mark of diſtinction from 
better wen, eccleſiaſtical linen? 


A clergyman of learning and abilities who aft 
conſiſtently with his profeſſion. and many ſuch 
there doubtleſs are, ſupports the moſt reſpectable 
character in ſociety. But that the corruption of the 
beſt thing is the worſt, is true alſo in this depart- 
ment. A ſenſible layman, however religiouſly 
diſpoſed, and however candid and charitable, 
cannot view the miniſters of Chriſt, as they call 
. themſelves, more eager in purſuit of a prebendal 
all than in the ſalvation of ſouls, without diſ- 
e 1 11 guſt - 
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guſt and indignation. When he ſees them pay 
the moſt abject court to ſtateſmen and rich pa- 
trons who are able to recommend them at court 
and procure eccleſiaſtical dignity, without any 
regard to moral character, he naturally con- 
cludes that they are worſhippets' of Mammon, 
and that their ſermons are __ the. cold * 
ductions * cen necellty. - | 


True liek inſpires a ene of Re as 


diſtant from abject. meannels as from empty 


pride; but how cringing is the demeanour of 
the preſerment- hunter, how ſervile his converſa- 
tion! He aſſents and diſſents at the nod of his 
graceleſs patron. Many a footman is a man of 
ſpirit in compariſon. And are ſuch as theſe 
the ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, commiſſioned to 
rebuke vice boldly; and to teach others not 

to be conformed to this world? Themſelves the 
{laves of vanity and faſhion; looking upwards, 
not to heaven, but to preferment, and downwards 


with contempt on the inferior clergy, and all the 


poor? Are theſe the men that are to bear the 
croſs, and teach us to follow their example? 


They know this world well indeed, and love it 


heartily; and if you wiſh to play your cards 
well, either in the literal or figurative ſenſe of 
that phraſe, you cannot find better inſtruttors; 
but for 3 many a plow man is a ſaint i in 
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compariſon, Diveſt them of their feather-topt 
wigs, their gowns-.and caſſocks, and they are only 


qualified to make a figure at a. watering place, a 
Bow tt . or in nee _—_ 


| Nothing ſeems to ſatisfy heir rapacity. From 
vicarages- and rectories they riſe in their aſpira - 
tions to prebends, canonries, archdeaconries, 
deaneries, biſhoprics, and archbiſhoprics, and 
thence to heaven as late as may be. Such is 
the edification- after which they pant, like as 


the hart panteth for the water brooks ;. as to 


preaching. the goſpel to the poor, viſiting; the 
ſick, cloathing the naked, feeding the hungry, 
they have neither time nor inclination for ſuch 


mean employment. Think ye that they entered 


the church to ſerve others? They have no ſuch 
enthuſiaſtic ideas. Themſelves only they wiſh to 
ſerve, and in this world are contented to fix their 


reſidence, n ee, te e ee 


in a palace. 


Did they ever rebuke the vice of their pa- 
tron. either in the pulpit, or in converſation? 
Have theſe men, who think themſelves enti- 
tled to the very firſt places of eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nity, devoted their youth to ſtudy, and their 
manhood to uſeful labours in their ſacred profeſ- 


ſion? Have they been n preachers or 
A 3% 1 . irrefragable 
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irrekrsgeble controverſialiſts? B/ no means. 


They have ſtudied the graces and the arts of 
plealing, and the Letters of Lord Cheſterfield 
have been unto them as a goſpel. Contrary 40 
the ſcriptural precept, they have mens perſons in 
admiration becauſe of advantage. They have 
been neither men of learuing themſelves, nor in- 
clined to encuurage it in others. When they have 
been at laſt elevated to the wiſhed for pinnacle, 
they have ſtill ſeemed to look down with con- 
tempt on the poor and the miſetable, for whoſe 

ſake Chriſt was born and died. To form con- 
nexapns with. titled perſonages, RG | 

is their bed en their . | 


Dx. Denn Was FREY in the middle nnd 
He had a good perſon, and was not deficient 
in common ſenſe, though he had no preten- 
ſions to taſte; 1-poetty or the fine arts, and very 
when a boy rather in the accompliſhments of mu- 
fic and dancing than in grammatical knowledge, 
or kill in compoſition. He went to college 
with a character of decency, which he has retain- 


ed through life, though he never mae me- 


f an 


1 lord wiſhed for a ee compa- : 


nin. for his ſon, and young, Dove 968 — 
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of his own purſe, and therefore uſed his intereſt 
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mended as a well-behaved perſon, from whom 
the pupil would learn ſomething of addreſs and 
manners, which, it was agreed on all ſides, 


| were far more uſeful in the world than Greek and 


Latin. _ 


1 5 
* PO % 


The pupil was of a very vicious and extrava- 
gant turn ; and Mr. Dean found that he ſhould 
be entirely out of favour if he attempted to re- 
ſtrain him within the bounds of virtue. He 
therefore gave him one peneral caution, which 
was, to have regard to decorum in his vicious 
indulgences, and to conceal that conduct upon 


which, if he ſaw it openly, he ſhould be obliged 
to animadvert ex officio. The young man under- 


ſtood the nature of the reſtraint, and had cunning 
_— to ren is condudt by ene 


After running over the e in . uſual 
manner, the young nobleman returned improved 


in the graces, and therefore to the entire ſatiſ- 


faction of his father. Several noblemen, who 
were intimately acquainted in- the family, were 
ſtruck with the eaſy freedom and diſengaged air 
which marked the travelled pupil, and did not 
heſitate to attribute much of the merit to Dean. 
Some compenſation muſt be made the tutor; but 
my Lord was too mean to expend any thing out 
to 
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to procure. a Chancellor's living of three hun- 


Sy nme 4 
| Arte N Ne 
Mir. ee eee | 
was indudted into it; but the revenue of it enabled 
him to make a reſpectable appearance in his 
patron's family; and he contracted many inti- 
macies with perſons in high life. His time was 
entirely ſpent in n. en with * 
r ö e 1 


4 44H 


wo nn Un of his noble ehen n Was 


a Lord of great weight in politics; but of-infa- 
himſelf by the moſt aſſiduous attentions, and 
particularly by ſinging a certain ſong with re- 
markable humour and expreſſion. | Jollity was 
excellence in his Lordſhip's opinion, and there; 
fore Dr. Dean, for he had now taken his degree, 
was Jolly in the extreme. If there was a dripk» 
ing party, Dr. Dean would be as drunk as a 

lord; and if his Lordſhip choſe to invite his fa- 
vourite concubine to dinner, Dr. Dean was never 
unwilling to ſanction the viſit by his holy pre- 
ſence. He would indeed write a little Sapphic 
ode for his Lordſhip on ſuch occaſions, for which 
his Lordſhip. had all the credit with the lady. 
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to en be him to rn who, not being de- 
ficient in gratitude, reſolved to reward him, eſpe- 
cially as he could do it without incurring any 
expence. A dignity in the church, of very oon- 


ſiderable value, became vacant, and Dr. Dean 


was preſented to it at the requeſt of his Lordſhip. 


110 


The dos now A a man wink Poa 


quence in his own eyes, and in the eyes of thoſe 


who are inclined to venerate external appear- 
ances. Ns he had aſcended the ladder ſo highly 
reaching the top of it, he purſued the ſame 
plan of flattery and aceommodation with which 
he had ſet out in life, and which he had found 
ſucceſsful. He had almoſt mada a ſure friend of 
one of thoſe great men WhO make biſhops, by a 


whom no arts can render exorable, diſappointed 


his ambition. He had been at an election- dinner; 
where he caught a violent fever by eating and 


drinking ſor the honour of one of my Lord's 


particular friends; and, before he was quite re- 
9 


covered, was invited to a ball, where he danced 


ſo as to overfatigue himſelf, which brought on a 


relapſe,” and occaſioned his diffolution, © 
7512100 i In 
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Ia this inflance e behold a man of very little 


learning, and no piety, exalted to a Ration in 
which none ſhould be placed who are not re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed for both. How does the 
inſtance operate on the clergy and the laity ? 
The clergy it teaches: to believe that their ad- 
vancement in the church will not be-prometed 
by virtue or learning; and the conſequences of 


ſuch an opinion among the majority are eaſily 


imagined. The laity it leads to entertain diſ-—- 


honourable ideas of the church, ſome of whoſe 
main pillars are ſo rotten and ugly, and perhaps 
of the religion which the church is eſtabliſhed to 
promote. Whenever the clergy become con- 
be re ot de 


The mere Nanni Sth is Kniicy a 
very fair object of ſatire, for his conduct is baſe - 
in itſelf, and very injurious to ſociety. He brings 


every thing that is ſacred, and every thing thät 


is juſt and good, into diſrepute, as far as the in- 
fluence of his example is diffuſed. While ſuch 


perſons ſucceed, by ſiniſter arts, what chance 


have men of real merit, whoſe ſpirit can never 


ſubmit to mean behaviour, if they were ſure 
of a mitre? The preferment- hunter has been 


ſtudying the graces and attending levees, while 


the modeſt man of merit was ſtudyzng wiſdom, 


and acquiring an ability to teach it others, in 
| B 5 die 
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the receſs of his library While the preferment- 
hunter was conning the Court Calendar, the mo- 


neee pee 


God forbid det e nee OST 


be miſconſtrued into a reflection on the good 


man, who, in conſequence of his merit, is ad- 
vanced by the over-ruling direction of Divine 


Providence to high ftations in the church. Many 


ſuch there have been in this country, and many 
ſuch there are at this time. Their penetrating 


and generous minds muſt have ſeen and loathed 


the character which 1 have juſt deſcribed, that of 
a profeſſed ſervant of Feſus Chrift, an ordained mi- 


niſter of the Goſpel, making uſe of their profeſſion 


merely to graſp riches and honours, and to gra- 


- tify a peculiar avarice and ambition. 


be be af the See wn e ili ther 
patrons of church preferment would conſider 
their right of patronage as a ſacred re 


I beg leave alſo to add, that there are no per- 
ſonal alluſions in this chapter. Nor let any one 
accuſe me of cenſoriouſneſs or illiberal reflection 
on a profeſſion which J ought to hanour. It is 
becauſe I honour it, that I would explode thoſe 
characters which, while they diſgrace it, contrive 
to receive the ſecular rewards of it. 
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FF; is poli, al, ery 8 to the 


South Seas without great delight; but the 


delight is interrupted too frequently by ſenti- 


ments of horror and of painful ſympathy. Our 


newly diſcovered fellow - creatures appear in many 
moſt amiable points of view. They are geng- 


rous,, ſenſible, and friendly, Their hearts ſeem 
to be peculiarly ſuſceptible df pleaſure and of 


pain ; but they are guided too, implicitly by their . 
lively ſenſations, and their reaſon appears; to he | 


univerſally overpowered by the violence of their 


paſſions, Though by no means cruel and fero- 


cious in their natural temper, they exhibit, un- 
der the operation of revenge and ſuperſtition, 


the moſt horrid inſtances of n We ' 


Much . the ſobjedl of An- 


thropophagi or Cannibals ; and many entertained 


a ſuſpicion that they did not at preſent exiſt, if 


it were true that they ever exiſted. But the late 5 


voyages have rendered that truth, diſgraceful as 
it is to human nature, indubitable. It is a cir- 
˖ 5 B 6 cumſtance 


—— — 
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cumſtance which aggravates, inſtead of extenu- 
ating the malignity of the practice, that it ariſes 
not from hunger and neceſſity, but from a dia- 
bolical ſentiment of revenge. That paſſion, un- 
controuled by religion and phitoſophy, is not to 
be .gratified completely but by the deſtruction of 


12 


the unhappy object of it, and even by tearing it 


in pieces, and devouring it with a canine fero- 
city. Is it not eaſy to perceive, in practices ſo 


malignant, the interference of an evil ſpirit ? - 
1 Co 1 12 Ar ahne 7 T7 4 / 


Tube accounts of our late circumnavigators are 
unqueſtionably true, and they evince the neceſſity 
of endeavouring by the very firft opportunity to 
-call"the rangers from the error of their ways, 
and to initiate them in the reer doctrines | 
mana l nnn 5 


1 2117 * ** an 5 : 
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79 Superſitton alſo Ae feene in the South | 
Sbas not leſs ſhocking than revenge. To ſacrifice 


4 fellow creatüte in order to pleaſe a benignant j 


Deity is a deſi ign which the Evil Spirit only 
could infuſe” into the heart of man. The prac- 
tice is by no means pecuſiar to the "Hlanders of 


the Southern! main; it prevailed among the an- 
«cient Ægyptians, Phœnicians, and Canaanites; 


and even Abraham, miſtaking the real will m 


Cod, would have ſacrificed his ſon Iſaac if the 


hand of heaven had not, for the correction of 
_— 1 4 * 
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tins fatal miſtake, interpoſed, and ſupplied one 


of the beſtial train as a more acceptable offering. 
Philo indeed detracts from the merit of Abrabam's 
faith and intention, by aſſerting, that many 


kings and nations accuſtomed themſelves to ſa- 


criſice their firſt-born ſons, for the ſake of pro- 
pitiating an angry Deity, There is a, paſſage in 
the cloſe of the third chapter of the ſecand. book 
of Kings which fully confirms the idea that 


« men that drew ſwords, to break through even 
4 unto the King of Edom ; but they could not. 
„Then he took his eldeſt ſon, that ſhould have 
« reigned in his ſtead, and offered; him for 
« a burnt-offering upon the wall.” It is ſhack- 


which the natural man, unaſſiſted by the grace 


of God, is not capable? Ariſtotle days, chat it 


was uſual among the Trebatti for a ſon to ſacri- 


fice a father *. I make no comment on deeds 
which carry with them their on immediate con- 
dem natio 1 ns 1 7 4 Bit ..2 " WS 27S. . 6 wh 
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ut I cannot but be ſtruck with the wonder- 
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, 


Abraham's was not a ſingle inſtance — And when 
« the King of Moab ſaw that the battel was too 
<« ſore for him, he took with him ſeven hundred 


ful Gmilaricy obſervable in che manners and ſu- 


— 
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perſtitions of ſavage men throughout the world, 
and in all ages. The idea of ptopitiating the 
Deity by bloodſhed, or the ſacrifice of fome 
living creatures, either human or beſtial, is almoſt 
univerſal. The ſacrifice of animals began with 
Abel, and it is probable that the tradition of its 
being acceptable to God was handed down from 
him to the days of Noah. Noah himſelf exhi- 
bited an example of it to all poſterity, for on his 


departure from the ark, we read, that he « build. 


« ed an altar unto the Lord, and took of every 


% clean beaſt, and of every clean fowl, and of- 


< fered burnt-offerings on the altar; and the 
« Lord ſmelled a ſweet ſavour; and the Lord 


« ſaid in his heart, I will not again curſe the 
„ ground any more for man's fake.” 5 


It ſeems probable that as men were diſperſed 
through various parts of the world from the ark 


of Noah, they carried with them the example of 
ſacrificing animals, and diffuſed the idea that God 
was pleaſed with them, as indications of the 
ſacrificer's faith and OV | 


There is, I think, no doubt but that they were 
types or faint adumbrations of the great ſacrifice 
that was to be made by the Lamb of God for the 
ſins of the whole world. It is to be attributed 
to a well-meaning, but ſuperſtitious exceſs, that 
| 1 , in 
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in the place of irrational animals; the nations at 
length ſacrificed human creatures. This is to ac- 
count for it on the moſt candid conjecture; but 
I believe it will be conſiſtent with reaſon and 
Scripture to ſuppoſe, that it was the Evil Being 
who tempted man to break one of the firſt 
laws of 006d SA: ley" en, ſhak de u | 
murder. | 


It is certain eee behold ſuch deeds 
with any other ſentiments but thoſe of extreme 
diſpleaſure. Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood; b 
« man ſhall his blood be ſhed,” was the edi of 


Him who made man, and who alone poſſeſſes a . 


right to diſpoſe. of him. Will I eat the fleſh 
« of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?“ faith 
the Lord. warten Mr In * 
eee bet xr 


indian dennen ene ls | 
cixilized countries of Europe avoid moſt earneſtly 
wiſhing that theſe poor children of nature might 
learn what that means, Ow ern e rey 
qty v be- bat ir l 151%, 


Tus erpoſiag on muntering of MR ons, - 
ther ſavage practice which diſgraces all thoſe vir» 
tues and amiable diſpoſitions which are reprefent- 
ed as exiſting in a remarkable degree among the 
wal Iſlanders, 
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Ilanders. This practice, like the other which 1 
have mentioned, prevailed alſo among the an- 
cients before the Chriſtian æra. Moſes was ex» 
poſed, as were Romulus and Remus among the 
Romans, and Edipus among the Greeks. The 
Greeks and Romans uſed ſometimes to place 
with the expoſed infant ſome valuable things 
which might ſerve to induce the traveller who 
ſhould find it to take care of it, if it were alive, 
and to bury it, if dead. I do not indeed recollect 
any country in which, like theſe, there ſeemed to 
be a combi nation of the rich and powerful to de- 
ſtroy the offspring. Poverty, indeed, and ſhame, 
frequently cauſes ſuch acts of extreme barbarity 
among individuals in civilized nations; but it 
was never tolerated or countenanced, but, on the 
contrary, ſeverely puniſhed wherever Chriſtianity 
has been introduced. The Foundling Hoſpital ' 


in England, while it does honour to human na- 
ture as a charitable inſtitution, reflects ſome diſ- 


grace upon it, ſince it proves that parents abound 
in England who are ready to relinquiſh their 
offspring forever. Indeed che prevailing practiee 
of putting children out to nurſe, even Wheri the 
mother is healthy and able to afford it the nou- 
riſhment which nature gave, is not very honour- 
able to the ſentimental affeftions of thoſe who 
at the . . ä 
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Ibis negle@ however, though culpable, is not 
in the ſmalleſt degree comparable to the crueley 
of the Iſlanders with whom our navigators have 
lately made the world acquainted. Chriſtianit7 
would not permit ſuch abominable practices, and 
therefore 1 it is incumbent upon thoſe rulers who 
have cauſed che diſcovery of thele people, to 
take care that they ſhall be inſtructed, as ſoon. as 
they can be made capable of receiving inſtruc- 
tion, 1n the truths of the religion of Jeſus Chnſt, 
Was Omiah baptized? or was he in any reſpect 
prepared to improve the ſpiritual late of his 
countrymen ? If not, I cannot help lamenting that 

the zeal for the propagation of Chriſtianity, that 
is (as Chriſtians muſt deem it), a zeal for the dif- 


ſuſion Amn ja, greatly, ene 


ee of, the dhe: nod loft, aod other 

evil practices and habits which prevail ramark- 
ably among theſe Iſlanders, ſince they are triſling 
faults, however heinous in themſelves, when. con- 
traſted with the atrocious crunes of which I 
have already ſpoken. When greater evils Are 
corrected, the more inconſiderable will ſoon be 
removed. 


I cannot help expreſſing the pleaſure I felt in 
reading the laſt voyages, at that paſſage, which 
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Iſlanders, This practice, like the others which 1 
have mentioned, prevailed alſo among the an- 
cients before the Chriſtian æra. Moſes was ex- 
poſed, as were Romulus and Remus among the 
Romans, and di pus among the Greeks. The 
Greeks and Romans uſed ſometimes to place 
with the expoſed infant ſome valuable things 
which might ſerve to induce the traveller who 
ſhould find it to take care of it, if it were alive, 
and to bury it, if dead. I do not indeed recollect 
any country in which, like theſe, there ſeemed to 
be a combination of the rich and powerful to de- 
ſtroy the offspring, Poverty, indeed, and ſhame, 
frequently cauſes ſuch acts of extreme barbarity 
among individuals in civilized nations; but it 
was never tolerated or countenanced, but, on the 
contrary, ſeverely puniſhed wherever Chriſtianity 
has been introduced. The Foundling Hoſpital ' 
in England, while it does honour to human na- 


ture as a charitable inſtitution, reflects ſome diſ- 


grace upon it, ſince it proves that parents abound 
in England who are ready to relinquiſh” their 
offspring forever. Indeed che prevailing practiee 
of putting children out to nurſe, ven When the 
mother is healthy and able to afford it the nou- 
riſhment which nature gave, is not very honour- 
able to the ſentimental affetions of thoſe who 
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This negleft however, chough qulpable, is not | 


in the ſmalleſt degree comparable to the cruelty 
of the Iſlanders with whom our ,navigators have 


lately. made the world acquainted. Chriſtianity ' 


would not permit ſuch abominable practices, and 
therefore it is incumbent upon thoſe rulers who 
have, alk 

take care that they {hall be inſtructed, as ſoon as 
they can be made capable of receiving inſtruc- 
tion, in the truths of the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Was Omiah baptized or was he in any reſpect 
prepared to improve the ſpiritual ſlate of his 


countrymen ?. If not, I cannot help lamenting that 


the zeal for the propagation of Chriſtianity, that 


is (as Chriſtians muſt deem it), a zeal for the dif- 


fuſion of 


"\{ 
91 


jor hc . theft and luſt, and acher 


evil practices and habits which prevail remark- 


ably among theſe Iſlanders, ſince they are truling 
faults, however beinous in themſelves, when. con- 
traſted with the atrocious crimes of which: 1 
have already ſpoken. When greater evils Are 


corrected, the more inconſiderable will ſoon be 


removed. 


I cannot help expreſſing the pleaſure I felt in 
reading the laſt voyages, at that paſſage, which 


the diſcovery of theſe people, to 


relates 
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relates that the Spaniards had . 6 
en ee Riga 


CnRISTUSs vincir. 


It is an honour to that nation to have firſt intro- 
duced the name of Chriſt into theſe iſlands. 
There is in this enlightened age and in the be- 
nevolent temper of the preſent times no danger 
leſt they ſhould be guilty of cruelty in carrying 
on the conqueſts of Jeſus Chriſt. The olive 
branch, and not the ſword, 1s now borne under 
his banners. 


NS ; 


1 wiſh our own nation had 500 f ſome 1 heed 
to this noble object as well as to the obſervation 
of the tranſit of Venus, to botany, to longitude 
and latitude, and to other matters which belong 
to us only as inhabitants of this little planet. 
What a glorious voyage will that be, and Hea- 
ven grant it may not be diſtant, when pious men 
ſhall carry the croſs on the prows of their veſſels, 
and triumphantly enter the havens of the Pacific 


iſles announcing the N 9 of Roy Joy, 
_ „ 7m 
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HERE is ſomething ſo flattering to dhe 
ptide of man in the ſelection of his own: 
ſyſtem of opinions in religion and philoſophy, 


that it might be foreſeen in theory, as it is proved 


in fact, into how numerous ſeQs, parties, or per- 
ſuaſions, every ſociety would be divided. In Eng- 
land the national church is undoubtedly well con- 
ſtituted for every purpoſe of Chriſtian piety ; but 
to many it is a ſufficient objection againſt it, 
that all its rules and ordinances are already pre- 
ſcribed ſo as to leave no room for the gratifica- 
tion of vanity by innovation. Leaders of ſeas 
are often, though not always, under the influence 
of vanity ; but I would by no means affirm that 
their followers are not conducted mne 
impulſe of a ee intention. 


The zeal with which the methodiflica 3 
diffuſe their doctrines is exemplary: It exhibits- 
every appearance of ſincerity. Early and late, 
in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, they are ready to 
exert their beſt abilities in prayer and in all acta 
of charity, They wait not for ſolicitation, but 
2 ogy the work of that miniſtry 

| which 
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| | E. which they have voluntarily undertaken. , They 
1 cbnſider the acquiſition of a proſelyte, or the M..; 
i _ converſion of a finer," as gain and are no leſs 
| | delighted with it, than the merchant with his 
bi fair profit, and the uſurer with his exorbitant 
wh intereſt. Under the natural influence of an ar- 
| 1 dour and induſtry ſo ſingularly active, it cannot 
| | +: 08 wondered chat their {8 fhopld flouriſh. . 
fl Then are. at this time but ee eee 
| l | and villages. in the kingdom in which the Metho- 
{i 4 diſts have not a reſpecdable place of worſhip, 
lj | and a permanent congregation. And there is 
f | every reaſon to believe that they will continue to 
10 encreaſe, unleſs their endeavours ſhould be caun- 


teracted by the extraordinary zeal and indeſati- 
_ e 1 the regular clergy. 


As the r commonly rode the 

— advantage of a ſuperior education, and often 

the accompliſhments and addreſs which introduce 
them into the company of perſons eminent for 

, -heir-rarik-and-fortunes, they might eaſily ſubdue 
- their antagoniſts if their izeal equal led their abi- 
ty. But there is in many an indolence, unde - 
ſervedly honoured with the titles of prudence, 
modeſty, or humility ;; an indolence, which in- 
duces them to be ſatisſed with ſuch a perform- 


ande of their duty as, tough it may appear to be 
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regular ad accent, * eee of being formal 
and n | 

[EVERY 

The Methodiſts dy pee base, and in- 

deed in ĩmitation of that great teacher whom both 


they and we profeſs to follow, addreſs themſelves 


with at leaſt as much zeal to the' poor as to the 
rich and great. The officiating clergy do indeed 
vilit the poor when ſent for, and promote almſgiv- 
ing on the uſual occaſions; but the higher orders 
ſpend their time for the moſt part among the 
rich, and in the uſual amuſements of a plea- 
ſureable or faſhionable life. But where do you 
find the Methodiſt from choice early in the 


morning and at the midnight hour? In the cot- 


tage or in the garret of the poor on his knees, 
and at the bed- ſide of the ſick and the afflicted. 
It will be ſaid that, under the inffuence of en- 
thuſiaſm, he runs into an extreme; and 1 ſhall 
not be able to deny the charge; but I' fear that 
the regular clergy often run into another ex- 
treme, that of indifference and inattention. It is 


the laying e of a fitie writer, Far eff et ab bes- 


doceri. Let the regular clergyman condeſcend 
to learn of the poor Methiodhſts ſo much zeal and 


ardour as may give him” ſufficient earneſtneſs 
without enthuſiaſm. Let him have the warmth 
of enthufiaſm without its madneſs and tolly. 


Animated with true zeal, and enlightened 1 with 


5 2 real 
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real knowledge, and ſoftened with Chriſtian be- 
nevolence, he will be able to preſerve his con- 
gregation to himſelf, who will no longer be 


tempted to forſake the pariſh - church for the 


meeting place of every illiterate and itinerant 
preacher, who has nothing to cauſe him to be 
preferred but his earneſtneſs of manner, and his 
appearance of unaſſected ardour. 6 


1 am not the apologiſt of the Methodiſt, 
Their zeal and activity I admire. Their extra- 
vagance I pity and diſapprove, I ſee them dif- 
fuſed over the country, and drawing away the 
congregations of the regular churches... I am 
convinced that the churches would anſwer their 
pious purpoſes ſufficiently well without ſchiſm, 
if the clergy would condeſcend to uſe the honeſt 
means which are uſed by the Methodiſts, 1 
therefore take the liberty of recommending 
thoſe means to imitation; their zeal and activity 
in performing the ſocial. offices of religion, and 
their earneſtneſs and force in the harangues of the 
pulpit. I have ventured to ſpeak in their favour 
where I thought them entitled to praiſe; I ſay 
ventured to ſpeak, for I know how dangerous it 
is to take the part of thoſe who are indiſcrimi- 
nately deſpiſed both by the great and the learned; 

but was not this the caſe of the n Author of 


our religion? 


I mean 
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I mean to conſult the intereſt of che Church 
of England when I recommend additional ardour 
in its clergy, as proper to counteract the influence 
of the methodiſtical preachers. Controverfial = 
writing, of which we have enough, will produce 


but little effect. The tribes who throng to the Ta- 
bernacle are not readers. They are to be influenced 


by oral influence alone; and if they find the preach- 
er in the church unable to prevent their ſlumbers, 


they will haſten to the Tabernacle, where, if they 


can find nothing elſe, they are ſure of zeal and a 


* ne _ eaves their attention. - 


No Wee will FUL that the prevalence 1 
of methodiſm is an evil. He will, in conſe- 
quence of his conviction that it is an evil, feel 8 
a deſire to remove it. He will conſider the 


moſt effectual means. If perſecution were allow - 


able in the ſight of reaſon and humanity, he muſt 5 
know that it only contributes to augment what 
it pretends to diminiſh. But he muſt alſo 


know that in this liberal age, and this happy 
country, the love of liberty is too ardent to ad- 
mit of perſecution. It only remains then that 


the regular clergy encounter Methodiſts with 
* | f hy | 4 
their own arms, with ſingular diligence, ex- 
emplary charity, and with unaffeRed earneſtneſa 
in prayer and in preaching za noble emula- 
| 99 tion, 
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tion, which muſt ultimately redound to the 
honour and happineſs of human nature. 


There are ſome, for the'clergy are but men, 
who, while the tythes and dues are regularly 
paid, ſeem to care but little whether the pews of 
their churches- are empty or crowded. They 
can ſee their pariſhioners. turn away from the 
ancient well-worn path which led their ancef- 
tors to the venerable church, and go in 'crowds 
to the newly erected tabernacle of ai preaching 
mechanic: they can ſee themſelves thus deſerted 
with perfect indifference ſo long as their income, 
which they can demand by law, remains undi- 
miniſhed, But theſe are ſew, as I hope and 
believe, in compariſon of thoſe who, retaining a 
regard for the eſtabliſhed church, cannot but la- 
ment when they obſerve the pariſh-church de- 
ſerted, and the barn ready to burſt. with it's 
multitudes. - They will acknowledge that it is 
laudable to attempt to excite ſuch a ſpirit of ex- 
ertion in the clergy of the church as may call 
back the flock that has ſtrayed from its own fold 
by the invitation of ſpiritual food at once plea- 
fant and ſalutary. They will view this humble 
attempt in its true light, and candidly pardon 
a freedoin of expreſſion which, like ſome remedies 
in deſperate cales,. 1 is neceſſary to * a cer- 
tain recovery. 
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1 the Ha, of eonfulting n ene Hilinatim but 
| | one' 5 own. 8 


N this enlightened age <elfiſhnels has learned 
that the moſt effectual method of anſwering 
its purpoſes is to pretend to a great regard for 
others, and to ſtudy the att of pleaſing them. Many 
of the moſt ill- natured and contrafted minds 
have acquired an artificial ſoftneſs. and liberality, 
which they diſplay on all ſuch: occaſions as are 
likely to promote their intereſt or elevation. 


15 


Shallow and ſuperſicial obſervers confide in the 


external appearance, and often believe them to 
poſſeſs that generoſity of which they are ofterita- 
tious. But there are no men more ſelfiſh than 


the cultivators of the art of pleaſing. 11 


have no other view in any thing they ſay or do 
but to ſerve themſelves, and to rig either 
their appetites or their vanity. 


But ſelfiſhneſs often aſſumes a more forbidding 
aſpect. Inſtead of ſeeking, its ends by pleaſing 
others, it regards nothing but its own: gratifica- 
tion, and is entirely careleſs: whether they who 
are within the ſphere of its influence are pleaſed - 
or diſguſted. There is ſomething in this kind 
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of ſelfiſhneſs more ſincere and reſpectable than in 
the other : it uſes no arts of deceit. It ſcorns 
advantages which are not to be obtained but ” 
ſervility. But it is moroſe and diſagreeable. It 

violates the law of mutual civility, of humanity, 
of Chriſtianity. The furly lover of himſelf 
means to ſecure. a greater ſhare of ſelf-enjoy- 
ment than others ; but in this he is diſappointed, 
for ſuch 1s the oppoſition which he will always 
receive from thoſe around him, that he will ſel- 
dom enjoy eaſe, much leſs any permanent ſatiſ- 


faction. His own temper and irritability, ſup- 


poſing every one who converſes with him to 
be ready to ſubmit to his will, will operate like 
ane in A ur le his eg | 


The . Maki of the ſelf-pleaſer muſt 
certainly be attributed to a bad temper long in- 
dulged. There is a picture of him exhibited in 
the Characters of Theophraſtus, which is curious 
for its antiquity. I will endeavour to Aer 
a copy of it to my readers. 


« Self-pleaſing,” ' ſays Theophraſtus, accord- 
ing to his uſual method of defining the abſtract 
and then deſcribing the, concrete, (is an inabi- 
« lity to bridle the temper in common converſa- 
tion. | 


« The 
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The ſelf-pleaſer is ſuch an one as being 
© aſked where any one is, replies, < Do not 
« plague me. When he is civilly addreſſed 
« in the common form of ſalutation he will re- 
« turn no anſwer. If he happens to have any 
« thing to ſell, he will not tell the enquiret the 


« price, but will anſwer his queſtion by aſking, 

« How do you find it elſewhere ? If any one 
from reſpect, and meaning to do him hongur 
« ſends him a preſent juſt before ſome feſtival” 
« which he is ta celebrate from cuſtom, he ſays} 


« This is no gift,” intimating that it is-onlymeant! 
« to ſecure a return, and probably an invitation 
« to the feaſt. - If any one: accidentally bruſhes | 
« againſt him in paſhng the ſtreets, or ſhoves 
him forward, or treads upon his toes, and at 
« the ſame time begs” his pardon, he will nog 

e grant the pardon, but will pick a-quarret with | 
« the incautious offender,» When's friend in 
« diſtreſs.is_ making.a,colleftion,-and he. ia ap- 
« plied to for his contribution, he at firſt, cpes 
« remptonly refuſes to give any thing, but a- 
« terwards brings his money, and ſays. & There's 


«. ſo, much, more; money thrown away. Ihe. 
« happens to ſtrike his. fogt-aganſt a ſtone as he 
is going along, hei will; begin curſing and 


« ſwearing at the ſtone. He cannot long bear 
« with, or wait for any man living. In the 
40 Nr meeting of friends he refuſes to 
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<, ſing, to xecita vetſes, and to dende. Ahd he 


carries his moroſeneſs ſa far as that, when he 


is ont of humour, be will be angry with the 
6 nA ene ee B fr bets vga act tu = 
ens 4+ 

ThisicharaQor, + adept” 
rn 0 be compounded of peeviſhneſs, ava- 


nice) and ill-nature! It is odious in the extreme. 


1 ſhonld imagine that very few arguments would 
be ſufficient to diſſuade from it. But the miſ- 
fortune is, that they to whom this charaQter be- 
longs err not from a want of knowing its un- 
amiableneſs,' but from natural iſl-temper, wh 
re ms ey wm a IF LITE TRL 

| When fact fs the-eaſb; the evil i is aloft with 
ous a remedy,” Some diſ6rders- of the mind, as 
well as of the body, muſt be relinquiffie as in- 
curable. Yet this muſt not be done till ever 


expedient of relief bas been tried; and tried” in 


vain. Endeavours, even at a late age, to cor- 
rect the temper, will at leaſt prevent it from be- 
coming worſe. | There are many inſtances re- 
corded in hiſtory of thoſe who” Have feen the 


| faults of their temper in old age, and have had 


wildom anch reſolntion ſufficient to amend them. 
There is every reaſon to encourage the attempt: 


for munquam ſera ft e 
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- ' The comfort | which every man muſt feel in 
his on boſom, on the melioration of lis tempxt, 
will lead him to proceed in his efforts once ap- 
pily began. If de can but acquire" u ſufftetent 
command over hinaſclf fo as to refrain his tongue 
from - aſperity, and from haſty exprefioris,)4e 
will find the conqueſt of his angry paſſions greatly 
facilitated. When the temper is corrected, the 
manners to which it gave riſe will naturally be 
ſoftened. Conceſſions will be made according 
to the dictates of politeneſs, and they will be re- 
paid with ample returns of civility. © The com- 
fort of the family, or focial circle, will be fo 
much augmented, that he who formerly ſought 
to pleaſe himſelf, by arrogating every thing with 
moroſeneſs, will find his end moſt 'effeftually 
accompliſhed by conceding to others, in return, 
that reſpect and accommodation which is paid 


as a debt with cheerfulneſs, but as a ered 
with reluctance. 


1 


Since the correction of a moroſe and ſelfiſh 
humour is attended with ſo much difficulty in 
age, it will become the anxious parent to exert 
himſelf in the prevention of it in early ' Youth. 
But let him not ſuppoſe that extreme 04208 
is the beſt method of correcting ſelfiſhneſs and 
ill-nature, Extreme indulgence is indeed | highly 

C 3 


pernicious 
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pernicious to: the temper; but harſhneſs, Aarhe 
other, hand, xovokes- and rougbhens what it 
means, to mitigate . The: angry paſſions of a 
Parent, furniſh alſo an example winch a boy 

Will, certainly, | imitate and juſtify we nn 
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of the prevailing Prafice of acting Plays by pi 
vate Gentlemen and Ladies, writing and ſpeaking 
Prologues and Epilogues, and building private 
The W 1 dt 

| Natio . elt. a Juv. | 5 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes.—— Hon. * 

F all the various imitations of life and man- 
ners which the arts exhibit, none approach 
ſo nearly in reſemblance to nature as the poetry 
of the drama, embelliſhed by the actor's utter- 
ance, and by all the ornaments of the ſtage. 
Beautiful indeed are the images excited by the pen- 
cil; for colour and truth of figure, and of atti- 
tude, almoſt vivify the canvaſs. But what Parrha- 
ſius or Apelles can paint motion? Here their ad- 
mirable art is found to fail; but dramatic poetry, 
accompanied with action, moſt amply ſupplies the 
Gola an to ieee the air We 


Arts fo delightful, It | might jufly n 
wouldbe univerſally purſued, The fact correſponds 
with the theory. There is ſcarce an age recorded, 
or a nation deſcribed, in which;traces of dramatic 
exhibition are undiſcernible; but in no country 
has the drama been more ardently cultivated 
C 4 8 than 
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than in England, where- poetry has had her 
nn and the renn her Garrick. | 


So great have been the 8 
that many in the genteeleſt walks of liſe, not 
ſatisſied with being ſpettators only, have burned 
with an ambition to wear the ſock and büſkin, 
and to court the plaudits of a private audience. 
The profeſſion of a player was once unreaſonably 
degraded. It was an illiberal idea which claſſed 
thoſe who are able to expreſs the fmeſt ſenſi- 
bilities of human nature with the refuſe of ſo- 
ciety. - Garrick was once, I chink, mi ſtaken for 
1 a ſhewman in the country, and treated, in con- 
= ſequence of that idea, with no great reſpect. 
He contributed greatly to add that dignity to the 
profeſſion, which, when it is ſupported” by an 
| excellence fimilar to his own, it undoubtedly de- 
1 ſerves. The faſhion of aQirig plays, which pre- 
1 valls in families exalted by rank and fortune, adds 
[ Kill more reſpect to che art of ating,” and ren- 
| ders a fet of men, whom the law has confidered 
. as little ſuperior to vagabonds, objects of wonder 
. and of imitation. The fineſt Jadjes/are enger to 
f emulate the graces and powers of an Abingdom or 
1 a Siddons ; and lords and baronets have conde- 
4 dende to be the diſciples of each modern 
ix Roſfcins. nr mom is OOO 
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Noching ean entiven a rural teſidenee mπ⁹¹. 
ſenting plays in A neighbourly way by friends 
and relations. Muſic,. poetry, painting, nt 
dreſſes, perſonal beauty, and poliſhed eloquence, 
combine to pleaſe all 'who ure admitted tu par- 
take of the amertainment. | No rudenals: an 
vulgarity imerrapts the actors. The ſpectators 
or audience bring; with them u reſolution to be 
pleaſed; and if they ſhould: at any time feel di. 
pleaſure, they have to much gratitude for tha 
invitation, eo mach friendſhip for the proprintog 

the chatte and the performante] and to 
much natatal and acquired politeneſs, to expicly 
their difguCt,' This all proceeds ſmoothly. Good 
humour reigns, and if vanity wiſhes to be igratis 
Hed, why would it be -diſappointed; ſince the 
gratification: is fo Hhatmiefs and offenſive TITS 


[543 20803 23499 txt 27s esto 
1 aue enters ſome ſetious obſervet, and 
with a cynteal dr ventures to queſtiom the inna 
cence of theſe diverſions. « O!” exclaims the 
auddiende, '* hs a methodiſt, a puritan, à ſaint 
Hi m out of the houſe, and let us ſhut the 
dor und enjoy ourſelves without intruſions? I 
muſt de ack nowledped that his obſervations would 
be ilEtimed and ill-plsced in the Thesere and 
amidſt the repreſentatton; but let us hear: whe- 
S 


one 


2 
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| eien 18 4 s þ V7 N 3 
from” the drama may be obtained without the 


trouble and expence of ſupporting and ſupplying 


might otherwiſe. have beſtowed their money and 


= +3 


hour while under the hair · dreſſer's hands, or while 


one is painting one's cheeks dee e 
e eee . Aten ib, 
42; wa 
Since there are — — — 
ſupported for the public amuſement, it is certain 


a private. theatre; a trouble, which often en- 
groſſes ſo much time, as to: infringe upon im- 


portant duties; an expence, which leads to in- 


juſtice, embarraſſment, and ruin. Thoſe , who 


their time ſor the public benefit, or in works. of 
charity, have found themſelves unable, and not 
inclined to do either, when their thoughts and 
ene have been devoted to the expenſive vani- 
mumerow roſe of 9 theatre... 
MINE AY coke It the 
attitudes and ſituations into ,which im- 


x: * 


drawn, be ſavourable to thoſe virtues which tend 
2a; preſerye the tranquillity. of domeſtic life. 
Beautiful dreſs, enraptured ſpeeches, tender em- 
braces, inſpire ideas of love into the ** 
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choſe who cannot harbour them without crimi- 
nality. It is a tarther circumſtance unſavour- 
able to morals, that moſt of the Engliſh, come- 
dies in the greateſt repute are ſo ſhamefully im- 

moral, as to recommend vice with all the embel- 


liſhments of wit and ſhining qualities, and to 


diſcountenance the moſt, important and 
virtues, by rendering the poſſeſſors of them ſub- 
jects of ridicule. To hear ſuch dialogue as that 
of Congreve and Farquhar is ſufficiently inju- 
rious; but to commit it to memory, and recom- 
nee ſtudied graces of 
acting, muſt produce no good eſſect on the morals 
of the performer. They whoſe proſeſſion it 1s 
are leſs likely to be hurt hy ſuch, dialogue, be- 
cauſe they are labouring in their vocation for 
ſubſiſtence, and often perform their parts with 
reluctance and as a painful taſk; hut the ladies 
and gentlemen actors are volunteers, and may 
be ſuppoſed to adop : hatever character or ſenti- 
r er Rr | 
their Ae 


eee 
to che charms of dhe porery-or-the- propriety of 
te action. The diſplay of the perſon to adyan- 
tage in fancied dreſſes, and in captivating atti- 
tudes, induces many to deſcend to the ſtage. 


Faint and ä I candle-light 
appear 


"Y 1 68: 
appear wich pecifiat luſtre. To have dhe eyes 
of à large affenibly fixed upon them at à time 
when they ure decorated to the OED 
tage, is a tircumſtance very delightful to thoſe 

who live but to difplay themſelves and to court 
admiration. I fear I muſt "affirm that the'taſte 
for acting contributes much to the  eticreaſe of 
vanity and folly, the tranſition from which to 
eee eee bebt oo 


What ſhall YA oc duties of domel. 
tic life? They appear mean, vulgar and triſling 
to the patent” who labours under the theatrical 
mania. Sni who melts into tears on the ſtage 
4 the ſiglit of woe, car neglect her children, bo- 
cauſe her attention to them muſt be in the retire- 
ments of the nurfery, where there is no uu- 
dience to ſee the tears of ſenſibility and re- 
ward them with applauſe. The time, as well as 
attention, employed - che preparation for, ani 
perforntanee of a play, preclude the due degrer of 
parental attention to a family. Unfeeling parents! 
who hypocritically weep to gratify your on va- 
nity, and ſend your ſweet babes from your bo- 
ſoms to feel the pangs of real woe under the har ifi 
and careleſs treatment of a mercenary alien! While 
"yon arc knecling in all the affected pathos of 
tragedy, there is one whom you have brought 
. and who is calling for 

of ) you 


ton of) the-/eyils Which way poſſibly! ane from 
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you in the Tanglage of fobrow ; bet he WA bt | 
teat” They who are the mot apt to act ſenſſbi- 
ty, are ofcen the mom deſtitute of it; Let ch 
ſee no more your black velvet train, yotir - 
ſhevelled hair, and your white handkerchief: Be 

no longer defirovs of perionating the” WiRed 
parent on the tage, but go home and be the 
ben ah eue 
ee $63 t Mr enn nh od - bluov. i T0 
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eee the 
tender charities of man and wife are Toft by the 
rage of acting in private theattes.” The lady per- 
'fortts the part of a wife or beloved beroine with 
Joie libertine beuu, ho fails not to rec⁰0nend 
'hinnſelf by the charms of His dreſs, perſon, and 
location; and the gentleman is the lover ef 
fotite dovety object, t hom it 49 difficult" to 
pretend u paſſion without feeling it. It muſt he 
allowed that ſach ſituations ate dangerous 3 und 

the lo. ſtate of vonjugal felicity and fidelity in 
virtue and good order in the endenvour to AM 
courage any prevailing practices which appear 


in che leaſt dagres Likely to diminiſh em. 


143 10 Silas S106 - Nl bas 4 8˙ A t las 


Im not attempt to exaggerate" my deſorip- 


the 
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the prevailing taſte for ſcenical amuſements in 


private life. Perhaps the apprehenſions may. he 
merely imaginary. A caution, WRT 


en n poſſibly prevent it. 


doll roch 

Ass the fineſt compoſitions 3 may 
be ſeen exhibited. in che greateſt . perfeQign, it 
may be wiſhed, without offence, that the lovers 
of -it would be contented with the excellent 
amuſements of the public theatres. If, indeed, 


they are lovers of dramatic poetry, and poſſeſs 
taſte and ſenſe enough to be delighted with fine 
. compoſition independently of dreſs, ftage-trick, 
and ſcenery, why will they not acquieſce in 
reading the beſt plays in their cloſet, or in the 


family circle? Pleaſure and improvement would 
be the certain reſult of ſuch a mode of ſpending 


time, without the  poſhbility of, danger, pro- 
vided the pieces were ſelected with due judg- 
ment and delicacy of choice. Expence, and a 
thouſand vanities and ſollies to Which the prac- 
tice of acting in mee 3 
mus bo.gvoided., 4171 


© 


AS 241 0 * 


n. falbionable 2 — writers 
and ſpeakers, and the whole tribe of gentle- 


men and lady actors, whatever they may pre- 


tend of taſte for poetry and a love of harm- 
leſs 
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K probably aAuated by a ſe- 
cret vanity, one of the moſt powerful motives 
of the human heart.” They unhappily purſue 


a conduct which is. likely to encreaſe rather 
than to leſſen a foible, which, if not vice, is 
. KO {7 Nil Oy 
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ſurvey an objeQ-diftuatthy,; to pencaave 

the beauties of its colour and the ſymme- 

try of its ſhape, it is neceſſary to place it at a 
diſtance from the eye. Man, therefore, it may 
be concluded, when he contemplates his own 
ſpecies, ſtands too nearly to it to be able to ex- 
amine it with ſufficient accuracy *. If indeed 
he were elevated to the rank in which we con- 
ceive an angel, he might inveſtigate the nature 
of his fellow creatures with a ſkill no leſs maſterly 
than that with which he now anatomizes a reptile, 
or analyſes a plant; but in his preſent ſtate, par- 
ticipating the nature which he undertakes to de- 
{cribe, the delineation muſt of neceſſity be incom- 
plete; for though it may be ſaid, that to do juſ- 


ee) "© 
Shall i 


tice to the ſubject he has only to inſpe& himſelf, 


to examine that nature and thoſe properties of 
which his own boſom is conſcious, yet it muſt be 
remembered, that to the mind as to the eye, any 
exertion is more eaſy than ſelf-contemplation. 


What man, therefore, can know with cer- 
tainty of himſelf is but little ; yet that little, as 
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it conſtitutes the whole of bis knowledge on tht 
moſt intereſting of all fubgetts, i to him highly 
einn Yoo £ontoiup 123: alas} 


itt gu bt 51041354 53 Je elke edt - 


un eines deni h un Aer M N 
boaſted pre- eminende, reſembles ſhe brutes/ in 
his birth, in his gro weh, in his mode fl ü 
nance, in cis decuy/ and in his diſſolutibm: In 
theſe particulars he muſt be nunthered-umwong the 
animals whom he has reduced under ſubjec- 
tion, ani whom: de often dpi a mi- 
mated matter“ feat wort 216 3 109 
-n lei 0 zi am 10 133588. 202 rude 
- But"man*polſeſſes reaſon; and is filliciently 
proud of the endowment. ' Reaſon; However, 
alone will not confer that ſupeziority which he 
haughtily affumes. Mary among the tenanti of 
che air, the "writer, and the grove, Apa) a d- 
gree of ſagacity which reſembles reaſon ſo neatly 
as ſcarcely de be Hiflinguiſhed from ät bat by 
the microfcopical-powers' of metaphyſics, 1 
partial medium of human pride. 1605 


The dog and the horſe are the famfftar cm- 
pariions'and affiſtants of un, and every one muy | 
form an idea of their ſagacity, to which theepis 


thet half-reaſoriing' ſcareely does fullice!* There 


are many beings in the human form, and aw a 


* 
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Nate neither of idiotiſin nor inſanity, who yield 
ſuch as quickneſs of apprehenſion, cunning in 
the accompliſhment of a purpoſe, and in memory- 
InſeRs and birds in the ſtructure of their neſts 
equal the works of human dexterity; and in the 
provident care of their young, while their care 
is neceſſary, afford a model which man may imi- 
hi kg -e da Nurs oh wth ln pla tag oh; 
1395645 2850751 | pf * 2 

But this is. infling,” bed an ches. 
tor. I aſk how inſtin& and reaſon diſſer, and 
whether the ſagacity of man is not inſtinct, ſuni- 
lar in ſpecies to that of the brutes, though in 
e e eee eee 1 


But to what point do theſe obſervations tend? 
The degradation of human nat. e To a 
purpoſe eſſentially different. Taey lead to a 
concluſion that man is di uguiſhed from the 
2 by ſomething ſuperior to rea: 

= * 


Philoſophers have defined man, a two legged 
and unfeathered animal, and have found other 
diſtinctions from the beſtial train, in his power 
of laughing and ſhedding tears. BUT THE 
NOBLE DISTINCTION or HIS NATURE 18, 

100 in 
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in my opinion, Is SENSE OP RELIGION, B18 
IDEA OP Hs Gop. He alone among the nu- 
merous tribes, into which life his been inſpired, 
poſſeſſes the glorious privilege of recognizing his 
benefactor. He alone looks up to Heaven as his 
home, and thence ſeeks comfort and ſupport amid * 
the miſeries of an humiliating exile, 068 +: bo, 
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topic for” flechimhatory (invettive. But 
though the florid language of declamation may 
diſplay to advantage the abilities of a rhetorician, 
and amuſe the curioſity of an idle hearer, yet it 


avails little in producing a permanent convic- 
tion. ; 4* | | 


General inveQive againſt the world and its 


inhabitants 18 indeed impiety ; for ' they are both 


the creatures of God, and the moral as well as 
natural phenomena are conducted by his provi- 
dence. Men feel that there is good in the 
world, and to argue againſt experience cannot 
perſuade, but may provoke. 


The world has in it much evil ; but the good 
preponderates : and to ſuppoſe the contrary dero- 


gates from the Deity. Even pleaſures, riches, 


honours, againſt which ſo much ſpecious oratory 
has been vainly exerted, are good in themſelves ; 
and evil only in the exceſs, in the abuſe, and as 


they engroſs that attention which is due to the 


duties of piety to God and beneficence to man. 
, | Mr. 
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Mr. Pope: fays|./to enay i to: obeyts: and-it 
cannot be doubted but that the fame benignant 
hand which reaches out a favour deſigned that it 
not taught to. breathe fragrance, and man at the 
ſame time forbidden to inhale the firects with 
thoſe noſtrils which are furniſhed with organs 
for their perception. External objects are furnifh@. 


| ed in great abundance and variety, and internal 


ſenſes formed with exquiſite ſendibility to receive 
—  — ANN 


Be ieee id ib eee n 0 
is the truth of Solomon's emphatic ſentence 


A eee 1c 


1 FP ATE that the dertepiien of the ben 
things is the production of the worſt. The va- 
nity of the world ariſes from the folly of man. 
This it is which has tranſmuted gold into drofs,. 
ſubſtantial. bleſſings into miſery. - This it was 
which unparadiſed an Eden; and, if it were nor 
WU 


As this folly ariſes in REP . "700 the 
natural infirmity of man, and the depravity of 
his nature conſequent on the fall, there is too 
much reaſon to believe that it will continue to 
operate, as it has always operated, in rendering 

| the 
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the world a ſcene of vanity and vexation. God 
made the world, and ſaw that it was good, but 
man has made it evil; but, ſince it is evil, it be- 
comes man to ſeek a remedy or alleviation. And 
to whom can he fly for ſuccour in his diſtreſs 
but to his Maker, who, though he is juſtly diſ- 
pleaſed, allows himſelf to be approached as a fa- 
ther, and has given man leave'to hope and con- 
fide that, after all his offences, he ſhall be viewed 
* _ noe * * 10 0 ne 


From a conviction of hs vanity of the world 
duly underſtood, ariſes not a cenſure of Divine 
Providence, but of our own folly ; and this leads 


directly to that humility and conſciouſneſs of de- 
pendence which conſtitutes the me ge 


of 
_ F . . 
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agen and virtue will; late to — world 
its primitive value and beauty. Man makes the 
world ſuch as he experiences, either a ſcene of 
vanity and vexation, or of ſuch a degree of 
comfort and tranquillity as is reconcilcable with 
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HEN a, congregation, hears their paſtor 
declaiming from the pulpit, with all the 
vehemence of ſcholaſtic eloquence, on the folly 
and wickedneſs of loving any. thing ſublunary, 
and at the ſame time obſerves that he, like other 
men, has many objelis of alſection, i is it to be 
ſuppoſed that he reaches to any uſeful purpole ? 
Do they retire to their homes and renounce their, 
amuſements, their - .employments, their connec-. 
tions, their purſuits? Some indeed among them 
may be pleaſed with the preacher's performance 
as with the talk of a ſchoqlboy, or the recitation, 
of an actor; but they will not feel ſuch convie- 
tion as will influence their conduct. And is it 
not their fault that they will not be perſuaded ? 
No; it is becauſe the oratos militates , againſt 
common ſenſe, and againſt that reaſon which has 
been placed in the mind by Providence, as a 
lamp whoſe radiance, like the ſun, abſorbs the 
light of every inferior luminary. 1 i 


What! e Þ2 voice of common ſenſe, 
am I to love nothing? Then why. did; God, 
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place in my boſom a heart vibrating with ſenſi- 
bility ? God has made a revelation of his will 
in forming my organs of feeling and powers of 
reflection prior to, and clearer e ef eg 
n e eee, Ns * 2 


kf muſt hoe wavy things in the e ehil- 
den, parents, friends; comforts and conve- 
niencies, a coo? cba der, and various Kinds of 
excellence, whether moral, phyfical, or artificial. 
Beauty is ordained by nature to excite love; and 
if it failed, evil of a very pernicious fort vet 


| heroes ey It is unpollible to perform 


the indiſpenfable duties of ſocial life without ſuch 
a degree of love to things and perſons around us 
as ffimulates to exertion. It is not eaſy nor 
ufuat to reach any ſuperior excellence in the 
practice of any uſeful or ornamental art without 
a love of it. Extinguiſh love, and you ba out 


the fun of the moral world. 


When divines therefore” 1 againf the 
love of the world in terms fo general, as pro- 
kibit the leaſt attachment to' the neateſt and 
deareft kindred and friends, to the moſt beauti- 
ful and excellent productions of art and nature, 
who can liſten with patience ? Infidels and pro- 
fligates are multiplied by the fooliſh zeal and de- 
dlamatory thetoric of profeſſed teachers. 

919 4 75 55 N The 


6% LUCUB RATI ONS. 16 

The paſſages of Scripture which forbid the 
love of the world muſt be underſtood with cer- 
tain limitations: Love not the world, neither 
« the things which are in the world,” is cer- 
tainly a prohibition expreſſed in plain and ſtrong 
terms; but there can be no doubt but that the 
word Love ſignifies in this place an exceffive and 
miſplaced eagerneſs of defite- It means ſuch # 


love as excludes à love of all other things, and 


cauſes a negleſt of duty. Experience often ob- 
ſerves fuck a love of the world as devours all 
other aſſections, and fixes the ſoul to the earth? 
acting in the moral world like r r of = 

vitation in the natural. i rr 


F 


Aﬀigit/ humi divine patticulam aure. | 


Aged far = es the e m 
diſſuaſives cannot be urged. It defeats its own. 
purpoſes, and is the copious eee 
and miſocy. | 


The inordinate lovers of the i may * x 
divided into three characters; the voluptuary, 
the miſer, and the ambitious man. I mean each 
of them exiſting in ſuch a degree as to convey . 
the idea of idolatrous veneration for the Objects 
of their purſuit; ; in a degree ſo unreafonable as 
to exclude, in fondneſs for the creature, all ideas, 
of the Creator, 1 
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0 H A 24 IX. 
Of the Valptuary. e n * 


N DER the . of ha Volup- 
tuary I deſcribe the man who, from an ex- 
ceſſiye ſelfiſhneſs, cannot be ſatisfied with that 
ſhare of ſatisfaction which falls to the common 
lot of human nature, but endeavours to render 
the whole of his exiſtence one nne 
ſtate of ſenſual rare wt e TEASE 


G adi ode e 


The folly of ſuch an intivition; confidering it 
only in a worldly view, ſufficiently appears from 
this circumſtance, that, ſuch is the nature of 
man, pleaſure of no kind: can be uninterrupted. 
Though the external. object ſhould remain im- 
mutable, the internal organ of perception would 


contract inſenſibility from laſſitude. The Crea- 
tor has wiſely provided, that ſo ſelfiſh and uſeleſs 


a deſign ſhould be puniſhed i in the irg nner 
by yr: 10m gore ir | 


*#. vr s 1 N 1 
* » Hai 2 . "* 2 1 


as 


Jo be lovers of ang mine than lovers of 


God, the piver of every comfort, argues a diſ- 


poſition either fooliſhly" thoughtleſs, or baſely un- 
grateful. It prevents all conſideration of the 


cauſes for which, it is reaſonably to be concluded, 


ſuch 


on LUCUBRATIONS/ gt 
ſuch a creature, as man was placed in ſociety: It 
deſtroys benevolence; for as ſoon might light 
and darkneſs co-exiſt in the ſame place at the 
ſame moment as ſenſual ſelſiſhneſs with Chriſtian 
benevolence. In the purſuit of perſonal gratifica- 
tion, the true voluptuary regards not the injuries 
he does to others while he can do them with im- 
punity. He chiefly ruins the innocent and unſuſ- 
pecting; becauſe they are the moſt eaſily enſnar- 
ed. He feels no compunction if he can with 
ſafety deſtroy the peace and comfort, the hopes 
and the fortunes of a family, in the gratification 
of a brutal paſſion. . He deſtroys at the ſame 
time his own health, fortune, and reputation. But 
he thinks himſelf (and plumes himſelf in the * 
W a man id ee * niry 1 
t bein ih 

Let wipers Neha of "n tavern, the brothel, 
the gaming- table, the horſe -zace, and all the 
tribes of faſhionable. votaries of ſelfiſh gratifica- 
tion, conſider ſeriouſly whether they may not be 
comprehended among the voluptuaries whom 1 
have thus imperfectly deſeribed. And if ſo, let 
them alſo think whether they are acting the part of 
truly reaſonable and liberal men, whether their 
ſyſtem is not contemptibly mean and narrow, 
and whether He, whom they are not uſed to 
think of, the God of purity, has not reaſon to 
be offended with them; whether, placing them- 
D 2 {elves 
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ſelves for a moment in the place of a Creator; 
they would not be provoked with creatures wha 
them, think ſo little of their . benefactor. 
Would they not require that the gifts of time and 
abilities ſhould be employed in afts. of benefi- 
cence, in ſelf-improvement, in uſeſul purſuits, 
and in promoting the general benefit of ſociety. 
They are wont to be proud and inſolent, and to 
deſpiſe the more ſober part of mankind for want 
of ſpirit ; but if they view themſelves in a tue 
light, they will appear 3 _ and aan 
of contempt or compaſſion. 


But happily they have à power of raiſing 
themſelves again to their native height and mag 
nitude. Faith and repentance producing their 


genuine fruits, amendment of life and piety, will 


recover the favour of Him who, knowing the 
infirmities of our internal frame, and the power 
of external objects, offers pardon on repentance, 
and declares that the attribute in which he de- 
lights is merey. What a ray of comſort to the 
weary traveller in the path of vanity ! 


ö 
ö 
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| looks, what airs of ſupercilious importance, what 
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COMPREHEND under the name of Miſer, 
not only him who denies himſelf the com- 
mon comforts of life for the ſake of ſparing the 
opulence- in which he abounds, but thoſe alſo, 
in whatever profeſſion or employment, who de- 
vote all their time and attention to the accumu- 
lation of money which they neither want nor can 
poſſibly enjoy, which they will not communi- 
cate, and which they relinquiſh reluctantly even 
when they reſign their breath. . 


Men engaged in the buſy occupations of com- 
merce, early and late, -and from their youth to 
old age, commonly think themſelves, and are 
thought by. others, laudably and honourably, 
as well AS, ell employed. Obſerve the Ex- 
change, the Quay, and the Bank, what anxious 


an unceaſing din and buſtle! You would think 
that man was created to buy and ſell ſtock, and 
that the happineſs of human nature depended on 
the price of Scrip and Conſols. 


W Men 
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Men thus ardently and conſtantly engroſſed by 
Mammon, cannot be ſuppoſed to have time 
or inclination: enough remaining to ſerve God 
acceptably. Theſe, and they conſtitute a very 
numerous diviſion of mankind, may almoſt be 
ſaid to have dethroned the living God of heaven 
and earth, and raiſed a golden image, tony 
of which they fall down ae 9 


There is no paſſion ſo general as avarice. The 
principles of it are implanted in human nature for 
the wiſeſt purpoſes; but they are ſuffered by ne- 
glect, and even encouraged by W l to 
grow up to vicious Kaen. 


The education of boys in this Country leads 
immediately to the encouragement of avarice, 
At the moſt teachable age many are taught no- 
thing but the arts of keeping pecuniary accounts. 
Not only polite learning is deſpiſed in compariſon 
with that which teaches to ſecure what is called 
the main chance, but religious inſtruction is alſo 


neglected, either as a matter which may be poſt- 


poned without inconvenience, or as of little con- 
ſequence, when weighed in the balance with the 
art of thriving in trade, and 5 a family by 
making a Ines. Me 
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Before any principles of virtue can be formed, 
or real and valuable knowledge obtained, the 
ſtripling is often ſent from the place of ſuperficial 
education to the banks of the Ganges, there to 
heap up enormous riches; honeſtly, if he can; but 
at all events, to fulfil the ultimate end of his 
miſſionn hood eri wet g. 


Rem poſſis, redte, f. noni, quocunque modo, rem, | 
' + Bt 3% 7 


Many. are awd: in the fervile e 
of a ſhop or warehouſe, without a religious idea 
impreſſed by parents or maſters, and without an 
allowance of time to compenſate, by perſonal ap- 
plication, the defects "_ row Ir ſuperin- 
tendant s ae ,,BCb © mus! anion e eee 


Can it be wondered, 3 this is | the caſe, 
that we are a nation of miſers, or devoted, in the 


language of Scripture, to the luſt of Y eye, | 
and to coyetouſnels, which ; is idolatry ? WITT ON 


Thoſe wha fall into thi ſnare from the debe | 
of education, and the powerful enticement of 
example, are indeed to be compaſſionated; but 
let them believe it a friendly voice which exhorts 
them, amidſt all their purſuits after ' worldly 
wealth, to ſeek the riches' of divine grace; for 
« what ſhall it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
« world and loſe his own Toul—and what ſhall a 
man give in exchange for his ſoul?” 

D 4 - You 
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| You have ſpent your liſe in ſome laborious 
commercial engagement, you have borne the heat 
of the torrid zone, for the ſake of acquiring trea- 
ſure; and, in the activity of your purſuit, you 
have not had time to think of God or of your on 
ſoul. But you ſucceeded in your purſuĩit. You 
are rich. You have houſes, lands, carriages, 
ſervants, every thing which luxury and pride 


14 can demand and riches ſupply. But life is ſhort, 
144 and death approaches every hour. Remember 
7 that the King of Terrors is not to be bribed by 


the largeſt fortune ever brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, and that gold is droſs in the eye of 
Heaven. Think of theſe things, and amidſt your 
purſuit of riches, learn to meditate on ſerious 
ſubjects, ſuch as the ſhortneſs of life, the nature 
ok man, and 1.'s chief good, the exiſtence of a 
Deityp the poſſibility, at leaſt, that Chriſtianity 


may be true. I deſire you not to reſign your 

f'1 property. A competency is certainly deſireable; 
7 and 1 know no in in poſſeſſing abundance. 
1 But 1 deſire you to enlarge your views beyond 
7 the ſphere of material things, beyond this world; 
and among the many ventures you have made to 
i improve your fortune, I deſire you to venture 


ſomething in expectation of that, in compariſon 

with which the empire of the Mogul itſelf ſhall 

appear contemptible--a HAPPY IMMORTALITY, 
AND THE FAVOUR OF THE ALMIGHTY- 
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Here is an (intereſt, here a reverſion; which 
may ſurely juſtify your expending a little time 


and a few thoughts to ſecure it, eſpecially as you 


are ſafe from los ; for though you may have a 
probability of obtaining ſuch advantage, you in- 
cur no danger of lofing ary thing valuable. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the ambitious Man. 


0 minds not duly enlightened by Chiiſ- 
tianity, this world appears of ſuch value, 
that there 1s no labour or danger which they re- 
fuſe to undergo, however inconſiſtent with reli- 
gious duty, for the ſake of obtaining a conſpicu- 


ous place in it. 


If indeed this were our home and not our inn, 
it would be deſirable to be labouring after power 
and pre-eminence. But as we are only in our 
Journey, and that a ſhort one, it is not -worth 
our while to contend with eagerneſs, or embroil 
ourſelves in rivalries, for the ſake of a little ele- 
vation above our fellow travellers. Death wall 
bring us all to a level in a few years ; and they 
who in an hamble ſphere ſhall have made their 
peace with, God, will then be honoured with diſ- 
tinctions, in compariſon with which i ho- 
nours are but mockery. 


Yet I do not deny that man has natural ten- 
dencies to ambition, as well as to pleaſure and to 
avarice. And they may certainly be gratified 
with innocence while they tranſgreſs not modera- 

tion, 
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The edindele of ambition in man is a \ debit of 
power leſt he ſhould be oppreſſed, and of honour 
leſt he ſhould be deſpiſed ; but the deſire of powet 
becomes the luſt 'of ee ane un- 
bounded pride. 5 769 l 


1 


I mean to comprehend under the name of Am- 
bition, not only the avidity of the conquerorz - 
and the aſpiring aims of the hero and ſtateſman, 
but that love of diſtinction in common deen 
I an een 


Ul 
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| A+tivafait fries or ther wighd evinces 
2 a great number of the human ſpecies place 
their chief good in being admired by each other; 
The faſhionable world, by whom I mean thoſe, 
who follow faſhion in all her extremes, ſeem to- 
have no other wiſh but to appear pleaſing or 
great in the eyes of perſons honoured with the 
ſame denomination. View the purlieus of a 
court, or a frequented watering or bathing place, 
and you will eaſily ſee that the firſt endeavour; of 
the greater part is to be noticed and admired. 
Scarcely any extravagance, or affectation in dreſs 
or behaviour, is ſo abſurd as not to be adopted if 
it contributes to obtain diſtinRion., - Virtues, 

D 6 vices, 
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ſeem not unwilling, for the ſake of attracting no- 


equally forbidden by reaſon and religion. In ſo 


flies. Its mean ſervility to the great, and its 
contempt of the poor, are utterly repugnant to 
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vaces, religion, irreligion, charity, or ſelfiſh par- 
ſimony, fluctuate in the degrees of eſtimation 
and abhorrence in which they appear according 
to the capricious, deciſion of faſhion ; and many 


tice, to ſacrifice their beſt hopes, their moſt in- 
. n 


deity. 


This is a love of the world which all who en- 
tertain any right ſentiments muſt condemn ag 


great a love for the admiration of mere mortals, 
and thoſe too the ſillieſt of the race, there cannot 
be found the two great virtues required in every 
good man, piety to God, and beneficence to our 
fellow creatures. Ambition creeps as often as it 


the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. Its connivance at vice, 
and even compliance with it for intereſted pur - 
poles, its time-ſerving duplicity, are no lefs in- 
conſiſtent with moral virtue. Its conſtant atten- 
tion to its objects, to courting the great, and to 
ſeeking opportunities of acceſs to the powerful, 
occupy. too much of the time and thoughts to 
permit a due degree of attention to God, and 


to ſuch duties as our own perſonal frailties and 
the wants of fociety demand,  _ 


Exceſlive 
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 Exceſſive/ ambition is chiefly viſible in the 


cantile part of mankind are employed in amaſſing 
wealth, and ſeldom" think of raifmg their familien 
to rank and eve a e 


10 . teen profeſſion ambition beo Efes 
allures her votaries to a behaviour lighty e 
coming as well as irreligjous. 1 


But I eee 
Let us examine the profeſſion of the law. As by 
a ſtrange abuſe, civil and hereditary honours have 


been particularly laviſhed on this very ſecular pro- 


feſſion, more than common ambition is found in 
the profeſſion of the law. Such is the eagerneſs 
of purſuit in this profeſſion, that the mind ſeems - 
to be chained down, during the whole period of 


life, to worldly concerns. The profeſſional buſineſs . 


of itſelf is indeed entirely ſecular ; and there is a 
private concern at the ſame time going on, the 
aggrandizement of a name and family, which, 
added to the public labours, leaves little time and 
attention for religion. The world admires the abi- 
lities and aſſiduity of the fucceſsful lawyer; and 
it would be ſurpriſing if the world did not admire 


its own ardent votaries. The title perhaps at laſt 


arrives, and the ſucceſsful candidate dies worn 
out with the labours of courting this world. 
With 


political world and in the profeſſions. The mers 


1 
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With reſpe& to the other, he muſt oſſer as an 
apology for his inattention to its concerns, that 
he had not time to think of it. But in the eye 
of ſenſible and conſiderate men, what is the ap- 
plauſe of the world, a coronet, and a family en- 
nobled, in compariſon with the objects propoſed to 


dur hopes and endeavours by Chriſtianity? Many 
things are commonly done in the law, of which it 


may be candidly ſaid, that they are hard and un- 


chriſtian, -if not abſolutely diſhoneſt, even by the 


moſt celebrated profeſſors of it, in the courſe of 


a long and multifarious practice. If Chriſtianity 
be true, ſo long and warm an attachment to the 
world, its buſineſs, and its rewards, cannot be 


 venial. 


Thoſe who engage in political concerns, and 
aſpire at civil honours, uſually purſue their ob- 
jects with an ardour which engroſſes the whole 


mind; and conſequently leaves no room for at- 


tention to religion. How ſhall they work out 
their ſalvation with fear and trembling, whoſe 


days and nights are given to the ſtudy of politics, 


and the paying court to patrons in power? Abi- 
lity in the ſenate, and ſucceſs attending a long 
courſe of exertion, appear objects of ſuch mag- 
nitude, that every thing which religion has to 
offer is diminiſhed on compariſon, and too often 
eſteemed only the contrivance of prieſtcraft co- 
operating with the arts of government, - 
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I all along proceed upon the hypotheſis that 
Chriſtianity is true; and that being the caſe, 
all the ambitious in exceſs, that is, all who purſue 
fame and grandeur without attention to the 
King of Kings, are in a deplorable ſtate, though 
they may ſhine with * ermine, N * 
coronets. ö 
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* 
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| Of the Man of the World. _ 
| | HE Iuft of the fleſh, the luft of the eye, and the 


pride of life, are the ſcriptural names for vo- 
luptuouſneſs, avarice, and ambition. I have al- 
1 ready conſidered them ſeparately, and I now con- 

e ſider them in union, and conſtituting that ad- 
mired character, the MAN or THE WORLD. 


h : The man of the world is a compoſition of luſt, 
| covetouſneſs, and pride. Ugly names indeed 
and he is therefore particularly ſolicitous to var- 
niſh them with graceful manners, ornamental 
| accompliſhments, and all the plauſibility of af- 
| fecded elegance and virtue. 


The man of the world founds his ſyſtem on 
two hypotheſes, both of which are erroneous ; 
the firſt, that this life is the whole of man's ex- 
iſtence ; and the ſecond, that, ſuch being the 
caſe, the chief good of man conſiſts in gratifying 
luſt, avarice, and ambition, 


This life cannot be the whole of man's exiſt- 
ence, on the ſuppoſition on which I proceed, 
that Chriſtianity is true; and the experience 
| of 


r 
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of man ten to revelation, had: deter- 
mined the queſtion, that health, virtue, temper- 
nn Gy (IS ad- 
vantage. 


But, Chriſtianity being true, vicious aratifica- 
tions cannot for a moment be ſuppoſed to conſti- 
tute the felicity of man. They are, on the con- 
trary, ſnares which lead to perdition; and to be- 
ware of them is the _ eſſence of Chriſtian 
wiſdom. 


The man of the world, notwithſtanding all 
arguments from reaſon and revelation, gives him- 
ſelf up, at the various Rages of life, and in va- 
rious circumſtances and degrees, to the luſt of 
the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of 
life. The man of the world then, however ad- 
mired in the private circle, applauded in public, 
honoured with titles, elevated in rank, and loaded 
with riches, is that unhappy man who is ſaid in 
the Scriptures of the New Teſtament to be dead 
in treſpaſſes and fins: And let him remember, 
that in the book 1t is written— 


« Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
« terers, nor thieves, nor drunkards, nor co- 
« vetous, nor extortioners, ſhall enter the king- 


dom of Heaven.“ * 
He 
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He muſt ſee from this paſſage only, and many 
more, equally in point might be cited, that it 
is impoſſible at the ſame time to be a man of the 
world and a Chriſtian. 


This is a plain truth without diſguiſe on one 
hand, and on the other, without exaggeration; 


and with earneſt affection I entreat every man 


of the world to retire a little from the gaudy 
and deceitful ſcene, from admirers, from flat- 
terers, from ſeducers, to the death- bed ſcene, to 
the houſe of mourning, and there endeavour to 
view his own condition in its proper colour. 
Happy will it be if he ſhall ſee the things which 
belong unto his peace in this his day, and be- 
fore death terminates the golden opportunity. 
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of the N of being led by Imitation without 
wary F, 0 nen is 


Ia is thought the lafeſt mode of Mend i in 
the journey of life to follow- the footſteps of 
others, who, from pre- eminence of rank and re- 
puted abilities, may be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the 
leaſt fallible knowledge. To derive inſtruction 
from books, time, attention, and judgment, are 
neceſſary ; but to tread where others have trodden 
before, little more direction is required than to 
uſe the eyes. The greater number therefore, 
from mere indolence, give themſelves no farther 
concern in ſettling their moral and religious 

conduct, than to obſerve the behaviour and ſen- 

timents of thoſe to whom wealth and civil * . 


nours have siven a arenen of condition. 


. 
o 
8 8 
- 


But aa many of thole 0 are thus ſe- 
lected as models for imitation are themſelves un- 
der the influence of the moſt fatal deluſion. 
They have arrived at the pre- eminence which 
gives them the authority of guides, by purſuing | 
thoſe, objects which are merely ſecular; and the 
artful purſuit of which conſtitutes them truly 
men . the world; who, inſtead of being, guides 


to 
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to happineſs, might often be conſidered” as bea- 
cons, rendered conſpicuous, that they may ad- 
moniſh the traveller of danger in the vicinity. 


There cannot bea more pernicious miſtake than 
to ſuppoſe wiſdom or right conduct the neceſſary at- 
tendant of ſplendour of appearance and elevation 
of rank, and, in confequence of ſo weak an opinion, 


to follow the example of the rich and great in af- 


fairs which eſſentially concern the happineſs or 
miſery of life. It is ſafe and proper to imitate 
them, with judgment and moderation, in the 
indifferent mades of dreſſing, entering a room, 
dancing, or external behaviour; but to renounce 
religion, conſcience, virtue, health, and peace, 
becauſe ſome leaders of the faſhion ſeem to have 
renounced them, deſerves to be — by a 
harſher name than folly. 


Truth is — Whether the nay 
is for or againſt her, ſhe remains unaltered. Let 
all therefore who ſeriouſly with to reach as much 
happineſs and perfection as they are capable of, 
employ their reaſon with humility and patience in 
the purſuit of her; and when they have found 
ber, which on a faithful enquiry they will cafily 
do, let them follow her guidance with a firm at- 
tachment, uninfluenced by the falſe, ene bril- 
* lights of fickle faſhion. 
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I mean not to inſinuate that all the votaries of 
faſhion are either irreligious or profligate. Many, 
I am convinced, from a falſe modeſty, and a re- 
ſpect for the world which it does not deſerve, 
appear leſs virtuous and leſs religious than they 
really are. But it is the appearance wich ſe- 
duces; and the appearance of profligacy in thoſe 
who are able to grace every deformity with the 
tinſel of rank and riches, is apt to allure the un- 
thinking herd into an imitation, fatal to their 


uſed in guarding all who hope to be proßieients 
in Chriſtian philoſophy againſt that influence, 
which ſeduces more. to vice, folly, and infidelity, 
than any books of the moſt ingenious ſceptics, 
I mean the INFLUENCE OF CRANDEUR AND 
WORLDLY POWER, OPERATING / ON , THE 
. THOUGUTLESS N A BAD EXAMPLE. 
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c HAP. xIV. 


Oo a moral Life without Religion. 


66 7 PAY my debts. I take care to i injure no 

| « body. I amuſe myſelf as I like, with- 
« out-intruding on the amuſements of others, I 
am temperate, for I find temperance conducive 
“ to health, comfort, and long life. I am an 
« obliging neighbour, a conſtant friend, a peace- 
« able ſubject; but, after all, I am not religious. 
« ;Can I be eaſy without ue e a 


« good life 


46 For modes of faith let graceleſs zealots koke, 
Be 00 Els can t be 715 whoſe "aſh is in the 4 pay 3 
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Sie is the Jolly of many a man who 
maintains a decent character in ſociety, and at 
the ſame time values himſelf in a freedom from 
what he calls the ſhackles of ſuperſtition, But 
virtue 'without religion, ſince Chriſtianity has 
appeared, is certainly of a queſtionable kind. The 
voluntary renunciation of a religion like the 
Chriſtian is at firſt ſight a circumſtance ſufficient 
to render any virtue ſuſpected. A truly good 
mind will not eaſily relinquiſh its hopes, its con- 
ſolations, its friendly influence on human happi- 
neſs and ſociety. So that there is great reaſon 

to 
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to ſuſpett, from the very pretenſion to morality 
without religion, that the virtue of the pretender 
is defective and ſpurious. - 


Such virtue, though ſpecious in appearance, will 
be found when duly analyſed nothing but pride ; 
a vice the moſt repugnant to real goodneſs, the 
ſource of injuſtice to man and impiety to God, of 


| every vanity and of every folly, and a vice againſt - 


win hey, Foray of e one is particularly 
pole: * 4 ial 5204 | 
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Mary cuts of h worldly kind concur to make 
men adopt the appearance, and even the practice 
of various virtues. Reputation is in general ne- 
cellary to ſucceſs in the projects of ambition and | 
avarice. A man is often temperate and juſt, be- 
cauſe the character of 1 intemperance and injuſtice 
would retard his advancement or injure his inte- 
reſt ; or becauſe his habits of virtue have been. 
early formed by the care of parents and the in- 
fluencs of example; or becauſe he is little ex- 
poſe to temptation, or is ſecured from many 


vices by conſtitutional averſion, indifference, * 
infrmity. 


An inoffenſive conduct ariſing from any of 
theſe cauſes is entitled to reſpect, or at leaſt to an 
exemption from ſevere cenſure ; ; but it cannot 

772 deſerve 
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deſerve. the praiſe nor the reward of virtue pro. 


This irreligious virtue is in moſt inſtances little 
to be depended upon; for as it reſpecis nothing 
but this world and the opinion of man, when- 
ever the intereſts of this world can be ſerved, or 
the opinions of others ſecured by ſecrecy, there 
remains little to preſerve it inviolate.. 


Man is fo weak, and ſo prone to fall into. vice 
and miſery, that it is certainly unſafe to reſolve 
to. walk without guidance and protection, when 
both are offered by an Almighty arm. 


Whatever ſophiſts, CY" IE Toy metaphyſi- 
cians, and witlings may ſay on virtue being its 
own reward, on the el. of things, and on 
many refined ſubjetts totally unintelligible, and 


totally unregarded by the majority of mankind, 


I will. recommend it to all, to ſirengthen the 


force of virtue by * round her the nn, 
of religion. 


1 © 
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CHAP. «AA, | 


Of the Honour of Men of the Warld as a 222 
- for Religion. J | 


SENSE of honour, as it is commonly un- 

derſtood in the "intercourſe of - ſociety, 
means a determination to avoid - contempt, by 
avoiding whatever contradicts the n % 
practices of people of * * 


be 2 


If vices are faſhionable, they W n | 
conſiſtent with this ſenſe of honour ; indeed thiey 
ſcem ornaments neceſſary to complete the cha- 
rater of a faſhionable man of honour, . Experi- 
ence proves, that ſome practices and opinions 
utterly ĩaconſiſtent with virtue, are often faſhion- 
able, or at leaſt not deemed diſgraceful i in the 
circle of faſhion, 2 

The following habits and practices are rather 
eſteemed ornamental accomplithments to the 
modern man of honour : gallantry in all its 
enormities, | duelling, gaming, incurring debt 
without the power and inclination to repay, pride 
and contempt of others, however virtuous, who 
are without rank and riches, extravagance. in all 
expences, luxury, voluptuouſnels, oſtentation, 
Vor. III. * elfeminacy; 
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effeminacy ; or, in the language of Scripture, 


every vice and folly which can ariſe from the 
luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride 
of life, provided a certain appearance of external 
decency 1s duly preſerved. 


And this proud overbearing principle, which 
has every appearance of originating from the 
grand adverſary of mankind, 1s to ſuperſede the 
neceſſity of any other guidance. The dictates of 
the ſenſe of honour are capable of directing thoſe 
who poſleſs it, if you will believe themſelves, 
more ſafely and infallibly in the path of rectitude 
and happineſs. than any light deriveable from phi- 
loſophy and religion. 


I fear that He who requires purity of heart 
will not accept even laudable actions when they 
proceed from evil motives ; but I am ſure that 
evil actions committed to pleaſe the world, pre- 
ſumptuouſly and boaſtingly repeated, in defiance 
of all the liglits of conſcience and revelation, 
muſt, in his light, become ſingularly malignant 
and offenſive. 


How mean will appear that proud race who 
now ſtrut about the earth with ſwords ready to 
ſhed the blood of any one who offends them, 
when the ſentence ſhall be pronounced Depart 
« from me, ye workers of unquity.” 

8 8 I hope 
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1 hope to leave it forcibly impreſſed on the 
minds of vicious men of honour, that, if Chriſ- 
tianity be true, their conduct, under this princi- 
ple, is repugnant to the will of God, and that 


their fate, though admired by many, and per- 


haps envied and imitated by the thoughtleſs, is 
truly dangerous and diſhonourable. OY 

When death approaches they will wiſh that in 
the ſeaſon of health and youth they had been led 
by the ſenſe of religion, inſtead. of a ſenſe of ho- 
nour; a principle too often unconnetted with 
common honeſty, and invented and recommended 
by the pride and wickedneſs. of the human heart 
in its unregenerate ſtate, © The beginning of 
pride,“ ſays the Son of Sirach, © is when one 
« departeth from God, and his heart is turned 
« away from his Maker.“ 
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Ps | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Knowledge of one's Self; the Nature of Man, 
and our dependent State. 


F one can ſuppoſe a man never to have ſeen 
the face of the earth but in the month of 
May, one may conclude that he would ſcarcely 
be able to form an idea of its deſolate appear- 
ance in December. So men in the midſt of 
youth, health, ſeducing pleaſure, riches, honours, 
flattery, and the obſequiouſneſs of all around 
them, can with difficulty conceive the evil day 
which nevertheleſs awaits both them and all the 
ſons of men. 


The miſery of man is a topic on which it is 
unneceſſary to enlarge. All men are convinced 
of it at ſome time in their lives by experience, 
but all men do not ſufficiently refle& upon it, nor 
prepare an antidote againſt it, nor alleviations 


under it. 


Men aſcend to the ſkies and dive into the 


earth in purſuit of knowledge; but they deſcend 


not into themſelves, they examine not their own 
nature. 


If 


za os 
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If they courted an acquaintance with them- 


ſelves, they would find their own frailty and mi-„ 


ſery the moſt diſtinguiſhing parts of their charac- 
ter; and they would be led by the ſight to ſeek 
ſtrength and comfort where alone it can be 
i in the wade: of the Creator. | | 


Mn ae js wk wat an ib rats dab 
ment to be deprived of all our ſouls hold dear, of 
relations, friends, fortune, fame, health, our 
ſenſes, and our peace; a religion which offers but 
a hope of comfort and ſupport from an almighty 
power, ought to be cheriſhed as the moſt valu- 
able treaſure, far more precious than the Indias . 
can beſtow, far more deſirable to a thinking 
mind and a feeling heart, than the jewels of the 
brighteſt diadem in the univerſe. | 


Yet how little is this treaſure valued in the 
buſy walks of pleaſure, avarice, and ambition! 
The moſt trifling allurements of the world will 


induce men to poſtpone or diſmiſs all Res 
of God « and their dependent ſtate. 


But the evil day of Ecknel, or old age, or de- 
jection of ſpirits, will come, and will come in pe- 
culiar horrors to thoſe who have made no reli- 
gious preparation. Things will then appear in a 
n and colour totally different from that which 
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they deceitfully aſſumed in the hour of ere 

Think, O man, before the evil day comes, and 
mitigate the evil by ſecuring. a. retreat in the 
ſtorm under the wing of the aN | 


Thou ee ne the inden e to 
walk without the nurſe's aid, when thou ven- 
tureſt to walk alone; but God is thy nurſing pa- 
rent, and if thou wilt not in the fooliſh pride of 
thy heart reje& his guidance, he will lead thee 
with all the tender ſolicitude of a parent, ſtrength- 


en thy weakneſs, and conſole thy miſery. 
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CHAP. xvu. 


Of the Neceſſity of being A ta a de of 
Religion. 


| bo a uy intercourſe with the world; and 4. 
cially 1 in the ſeaſon of health and proſperity,” 
man is wonderfully prone to fall into ſuch a de- 
gree of inſenſibility in all that relates to religion, 
as is characteriſed in the forcible language of 
Scripture by the appellations of Sleep and Death. 
If any man gives liimfelf the trouble to recollect 
the time in which he has ſcarcely thought of his 
ſpiritual ſtate, or thought of it with great indif- 
ference, he wall find 1 it a very yy er of = 
exiſtence. | 


An habitual inſenſibility becomes very difficult 
to be removed. It often ends in a diſeaſe which, 
may be termed a enn 3 a diſeaſe fatal to the 
ſpiritual life. - | 


The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe may be eaſily 
underſtood. Men who are ſeized with it appear 
totally immerſed in the purſuits of worldly ob- 
jects, either think not at all of religion, or think 
of it as beneath their ſerious notice, as the con- 
tuivance of policy and prieftcraft, as fit only to 

E 4 awe 
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awe fools, or women and children, as an inter- 
ruption of real and important buſineſs in life, by 
which they always mean the purſuit of pleaſure, 
money, or advancement. They conſider the 
Sabbath Day as an injurious loſs of time, ſeldom 
attend the church, but ſettle pecuniary accounts 
at home, write letters, ride out on parties of 
pleaſure, or travel. They are extremely apt to 
cavil at the Scriptures, and ridicule all pious 
people as weak or enthuſiaſtic, 


Other ſymptoms of this lethargy of the ſoul 
might be enumerated, but they are ſimilar to 
thoſe already ſpecified, and are obvious to ob- 
ſervation. 


A life indeed led without faith and repentance 
is a ſcene of darkneſs and deluſion. To live 
without God in the ſpiritual world, is like living 
without the ſun in the natural. When the ſoul 
1s turned away from God, a thick darkneſs over- 
ſpreads it, and night comes on; but artficial lights 
are ſupplied by the world, whoſe brilliancy is 
deceitful, and of ſhort continuance. | 


There cannot be a greater misfortune than this 
ſpiritual inſenſibility ; and God Almighty ſuffers 
it not to become extreme but by man's own vo- 
_— preſumption and pride. He ſends ſome 

affliction, 
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affliction, which ſpeaks with a warning voice. 
It is heard for a moment. It is ſilent again. 
The world approaches once more with all its 


% 


allurements, and the unhappy patient relapſes ; 


into a fatal ſecurity. 


Extreme ſickneſs, and the evident approach of 
death, uſually awaken the dull ſpirit at laſt; 
and few, however thoughtleſs they may have 
been in life, die without a pious ejaculation. Sick- 
neſs, and the dread of diſſolution, though effica- 
cious, are painful remedies; how much better to 


be prepared by reaſon and reflection; to ariſe 


from ſleep voluntarily, and without a call fo 
loud And ſo n to the human ear. 


The obrioad means of refuſcitating the Neep- 
ing ſoul are prayer and attention to exhortation. 


The word of God preached in due ſeaſon, and 


attended to with faith and humility, has had won- 


derful effects on the moſt obdurate heart. Happy, 


where the love of the world has not precluded all 
alfection for things ſacred and divine. 


But he death of ſome ids relation, fome be- 
loved of the foul, is perhaps the moſt awakening 
ſcourge of Providence. Then the feeling” heart 
is exceedingly ſorrowful, and learns to look up 
for comfort to the ſource of all conſolation. 


E 5 Whoever 
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Whoever has not worn out his ſenſibility in the 
practices of vice, muſt on ſuch occaſions receive 
a deep impreſſion. Let it be every one's care to 
watch leſt the deceits of the world efface it too 
ſoon. 75 


And here I cannot help lamenting the faſhion 
of the age, which, on the departure of a parent, 
a child, or a wife, drives all the relations from 
the houſe of mourning, and from the fide of the 
grave. No ſooner has the heart of ſome beloved 
object ceaſed to palpitate, than the family, which 
ought to mourn over the poor monument of mor- 
tality, and receive a due impreſſion from the me- 
lancholy ſcene, is hurried away to ſome diſtant 
reſidence, there to ſeck in diſſipation, as ſoon as 
decency will permit, a total oblivion of the dear 
departed. 


Providence gave feelings to man on ſuch oc- 
caſions productive, when permitted to take ef- 
feQ, of great improvement in all that concerns 
the ſtate of the ſoul. Theſe are the things which, 
if not prevented by our own perverſeneſs, would 


awaken us from the fleep—THE SLEEP OF 
DEATH. 


In the entertaining voyages of a late great 
circumnavigator, we read, that in aſcending a 
| mountain 


% 
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mountain in Terra del Fuego, a tendency to ſleep 
ſcized the travellers, almoſt irreſiſtibly. But if 
the tendency was indulged, -the conſequence was 
death, This remarkable effect bears a great ana- 
logy to what happens in our ſpiritual journey, 
our pilgrimage through the world ; and all who 
are wiſe will avoid that ſleep, from which they 
may wake no more in this world, and wake only 
at laſt to miſery. 


I cannot do a more beneficial ſervice to my 
fellow-creatures than to admoniſh them of the 
danger of falling inſenſibly, from a love of the 
world, into this dreadful ſtupor of the ſoul, 
Thouſands and tens of thouſands feel themſelves 
perfectly at eaſe on the ſubject; but let them be- 
ware leſt their want of feeling be found the 
numbneſs of a mortification. The ſurgeon pro- 
nounces the limb ſafe while pain is felt; but im- 
mediately prepares to amputate, or gives up hope | 
of life, on the diſcontinuance of ſenſation. 


A total freedom from ſolicitude on the ſubject 
of religion is certainly a moſt alarming ſympiom; 
and let us beware in time, leſt that wretched per- 
miſſion may be given us, Sleep on now, and take 


your reſt, 


E 6 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


Of neglecting Religion, and avoiding religious Offices 
through the fear of being deemed guilty of Hypo- 
. eriſy. | 2 


91 the falſe but ſpecious appearance of 

ſingular piety and righteouſneſs to promote 
the mean purpoſes of ſecular intereſt, is a deceit 
which juſtly deſerves the contempt of man and 
the vengeance of heaven. The peculiar deform- 
ity of hypocriſy has given ſo general and cor- 
dial a diſguſt to 1t, that moſt men are fearful of 
exhibiting any appearance of religion, leſt they 
ſhould be ſuſpetted of hypocriſy. 


The averſion to hypocriſy is juſt ; but tranſ- 
greſſing the proper limits, it has been a fruitful 
cauſe of irreligion. 


He who habitually neglects the various ex- 
ternal offices of religion, which were wiſely inſti- 
tuted to preſerve a regard to its efſence, will in- 
ſenſibly become leſs attentive to it than he ever 
intended. And he who, fearing” the imputation 
of over-righteouſneſs, and the appellation of a 
ſaint or methodiſt, treats things ſacred with af- 
ſected levity, will in tune loſe all proper awe of 
every 
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every thing that is worthy of religious venera- 
tion, He will be m danger of loſing the ſub- 


ſtance when he diſregards the genuine and unaf- 


feed appearances reſulting from it. 


To be aſhamed of Jeſus Chriſt and his 8 | 


is to carry the abhorrence of hypocriſy to a 
dreadful extreme. To be a Chriſtian indeed, is 


to be a greater character than was ever poſleſſed 


by the renowned heroes and philoſophers of all 
Pagan antiquity. And he who, on proper occa- 
ſions, is unwilling to ſhew that he is a Chriſtian, 
and that he duly eſteems all the ordinances neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve a ſenſe of religion, has not an 
adequate idea of the dignity of the character he 
claims, and the value of the religion which he 
profeſſes. 


Let us manfully avow what, we ſincerely be- 


lieve, and not preſume to inſult the great King 


of Kings, by ſhewing that we eſteem thę external 
inſignia of his ſervice badges of diſgrace. The 
cauſe of Chriſtianity would flouriſh more than it 


has yet done, if all who feel its truth would, un- 


der the guidance of difcretion, let their light fo 


ſhine before men, that they might glorify their Father . 


which is in heaven. 


There is no occaſion to proceed to any ex⸗ 
men to affect an appearance of being righteaus 
- n 
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cuermuch, or better than our neighbours. Such 


appearances are uſually ſuſpicious. But it is cer- 


tainly unmanly and diſgraceful to a Chriſtian to 
fear to avow his principles whenever the accaſion 
requires the avowal ; or to be aſhamed of ſuch 
converſation and behaviour as becomes the pro- 


feſſed diſciple' of Jcſus Chriſt, It is a mean 


compliance with the vicious part of the world ; 


a deſertion of our poſt from mere cowardice ; a 


behaviour in a ſubject which wouls july pro- 
voke an earthly Oe 


Let it be our firſt care to be ſincere, and in 
acting as that ſincerity, under the direction of a 
manly prudence, ſhall urge us, let us be totally 
regardleſs of the imputation of hypocriſy. The 
imputation may ariſe only from the ill- nature and 
envy of incompetent judges; but God knows the 
heart, and the perſecution of the wicked will 
only tend to render our obedience to him more 
acceptable. 


Dare to be what you are, and be more ſolici- 
tous to be than to appear. Truth indeed may be 


ſecure, that though for a time ſhe may be miſre- 
preſented, ſhe will at laſt be known and honour- 
ed; for there is a feature in her face which, like 
light, ſtrikes the organ with irreſiſtible force 
whenever the artificial obſtacles to the view of it 

are 


— 
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are removed. She has no occaſion to be uneaſy | 


at the malice of thoſe who * on her the 
name of e 


 Opinionum commenta delet dies, Kc. OK, 


* 


low creatures by every inſtance of behaviour con- 
ſiſtent with honour and conſcience; but to ſtand 
more in awe of them, of their opinion, of their 
repreſentations of us, than of our common Lord 
and Creator, is at once a moſt irrational conduct fi 
and an inſult offered to the Majeſty of heaven. © | | 
| 


G 1 * certainly right to ſeek to pleaſe our fel- 
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| Religion originates neither in Prieſicraft, nor Mal- 
; neſs, nor Superſtition ;, but is founded on the evi- 
. dent Suggeſtions of Reaſon, and the . Feel- 

| ings of the human Mind. 


; M** who ſtudy this world only, and value 
themſelves on a ſubordinate wiſdom, which 

deſerves only the name of cunningy are apt to 
conclude that religion and all its ſalutary reſtraints 

are derived from the policy of civil power erect- 
ing its fabric on the baſis of the people's ſuperſti- 
tion. The prieſthood is ſuſpected of having 
been called in to add a main pillar to the maſly 
pile of political architecture. 


While this idea prevails, and great ingenuity 
has been exerted to diſſeminate it, every attempt 
to recommend the doctrines of religion in gene- 
ral, or of Chriſtianity in particular, becomes in- 

. effetual. It is conſidered either as a crafty co- 
operation with power, or as the fooliſh enterprize 

of a zealot” s infatuation. 


But it ivevidert from the dete, ice antes; 
and the native feelings of the heart, that religion 
| owes 


— 
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owes its origin to cauſes far more Wee, thai: 
either policy or folly, | 


To enter the liſts wih the Atheiſts CO 


to engage in more than in theſe ſhort chapters 


I have been able to undertake. Indeed after all 
the attempts of libertines to attribute religion to 


policy, it has been juſtly doubted whether a real 


Atheiſt ever exiſted.” 


If any other proof is neceſſary. than the viſible 


works of the creation, every thing we ſee and. 


feel around; I muſt refer to the fine arguments 


| produced at the lecture. founded by Mr. Boyle, 


I will only deſire my reader to conſider what he 
has himſelf felt, and what he has obſerved others 


feel, under the preſſure of affliction, in the hour of 


ſickneſs, and at the ſuppoſed approach. of diſſo- 
lution, In oppoſition to all that wit, or malice, . 


or miſapplied ingenuity have advanced, in thoſe 
circumſtances he has found in himſelf, and ob- 
ſerved in others, an irreſiſtible impulſe to ſeek 
comfort and aſſiſtance from that Supreme Being, 
in whoſe hands are the iſſues of life, - 


Could this W 1 will aſk him, 1 from 


prieſteraft, worldly policy, or mere folly and in- 


lirmity: Was there not ſomething i in his boſom 
which 
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which told him, in language awfully convincing, 
n there is a God. 5 


And if that ſentiment is founded on truth on a 
death bed, ſince truth is immutable, is it not 
founded in truth throughout the whole of our 
exiſtence, in the day of youth, health, and pro- 
ſperity ; and is it not wiſdom to be influenced by 
it before the evil day arrives, when there is dan- 
ger leſt it ſhould be too late for piety to atone 
for paſt omiffions, and the long continued errors 
of pride and ande. | 


* 


| Death has been called the great Teacher. Few 
approach him without learning the moſt import- 
ant truths. "Wits, ſceptics, minute philoſophers, 
| bow at laſt to this ſovereign inſtructor, and ae- 
knowledge the vanity of their own imaginations 
when weighed in the vale with the leſſons of 
DE Arn. 


1 den then the ſcoffer at religion, the ſcep- 
tic, and the profeſſed libertine, to permit the ideas 
concerning the truth of religion which ariſe in 
extreme ſickneſs, the loſs of thoſe we love, the 
apprehenſion of immediate death, or any other 
alarming ſituation, to influence his principles and 


practices through life, 188 
They 
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They will then be far from employing their 
abilities in the malignant office of depriving 
others of that religion which affords ſolid com- 
fort under every circumſtance, but will rather 
maſt cheerfully and gratefully ſeek their own bap- 
pineſs 1 in faith and piety... 
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Of attributing Religion to the Prejudires of Educa- 


tion, and the undue Aer f parental and ſo- 
cial Example. 


„ ee G the many groundleſs cauſes aſſigned 


for the prevalence of religion in the world, 


one of the commoneſt is the prejudice of educa- 


tion, and the influence of example. 


The pretended philoſophers.are fond of aſſert- 
ing that man is rendered, by the reſtraints of 
education, an animal totally different from that 


which he was originally formed by nature. They 


allow no argument to be drawn in favour of re- 
ligion from the univerſality of religious ſentiments, 
becauſe, they urge, that this umverſality ariſes 
from the crafty or fooliſh ſuggeſtions of parents, 
who teach the doctrines of religion as the moſt 
effectual means of enforcing and ee filial 
obedience, 


But does a tendency to religion appear in thoſe 
only who have been religiouſly educated ? The 
moſt neglected ſons and daughters of Adam, 
thoſe who, like the wild aſſes colt, are left to them- 
ſelves in their infancy, are found to be as ſtrongly 
© impreſſed 
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impreſſed with an idea of Pea — 
cultivated diſciples of the molt refined philoſophy. 
They cannot give a rational account. of any ſyſ- 


tem; e TRE: bp 
ſupport in their * W 


1 was much pleaſed with th heating a remarkable 
inſtance of piety in the very outcaſts of ſociety, 
in thoſe. whom nobody inſtructs and nobody 
knows, the vagrants diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of Gypſies. A large party had requeſted 
leave to reſt their weary limbs, during the night, 
in the ſhelter of a barn 3 and the owner took the 
opportunity. of liſtening to their converſation. 
He found their laſt employment at night and 
their firſt in the morning was prayer. And 
though they could teach their children nothing 
elſe, they taught them to ſupplicate in an un- 
couth but pidus language, the aſſiſtance of a 
friend in a world where the diſtinctions of rank 
are little regarded. I have been credibly inform- 
ed that theſe poor neglected brethren are very de- 
vout, and remarkably diſpoſed to attribute all 
events to the interpoſition of a particular provi- 
dence. But can their piety be attributed to the 
influence of education and the prevalence of ex- 
ample? They have no education, and they are too 
far removed from all communication with ſociety 
to feel the ſeducing power of prevalent example. 

Whoever 
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| | Whoever is Subetfant; with the relations of 
voyagers and travellers muſt know that the prin- 
cipal employment of many ſavage nations is the 
due obſervance of religious ceremonies, and that 
all, with not a ſingle. exception fully aſcertain- 
ed, are fully convinced of the exiſtence of a God, 
and of his actual, though inviſible! government. 
But in ſavage nations there appears to be no edu- 
cation, and there is not, it may be concluded, 
political cunning or wiſdom ſuſſieient to have 
rendered religion a faſhion, with a deſign to dif- 
fuſe it by — hae en ere 


The truth 18, * be dite i in the 
heart of man, unſpoiled by vice and uncorrupted 
by ſophiſtry, no leſs naturally than lantiments of 


love, or any other affection, 


All that education effoAs in the countries of 
Chriſtianity is to direct the natural tendencies to 
religion to that revelation of the divine will which 
conſtitutes Chriſtianity. Education, or ſubſe- 
quent inſtruction, is certainly neceſſary to teach 
ths ; for a man is not born a Chriſtian; but the 


knowledge of any ſcience taught in infancy 


might as well be called the prejudice of educa 


tion as the knowledge of Chriftianiity, - 
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Of cls the Art of Speaking to the Excluſion of 


other arts. 


Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequenty 4 | 
Hor. 


E is one reaſon why eloquence among the an- 


cients had more effect than among the mo- 


derns, that they had not the art 6f printing; and 


that the moſt diffuſive method of communicating | 


ideas in the age of Demoſthenes and Cicero was 
oral utterance. The modes of tranſcribing writ- 
ten copies were flow, and the opportunities of 
diſtributing them few and incommodious. All 


therefore who wiſhed to raife themſelves to im- 
portance, or to benefit the public by their know- 


ledge or their wiſdom, ſtudied to accompliſh 
themſelves 1 in the arts of oratory. 


But in modern elites; and eſpecially in Eng- 


land, there is nothing which cannot be commu- 
nicated in a few hours to larger multitudes than 


ever were aſſembled in an auditory,” or than 


could poſſibly hear the voice of the loudeſt ora- 
tor. Every day, and almoſt every hour of the 
day, teems with newſpapers; but among the 


Athenians, when they deſired to hear fomething 


new, 
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new, it was necatlatyy to aſk for intelligence of 
ſtrangers as the arrived in the port, or to liſten 
to the popular mietoficians in the public aſ- 
But not only from new ſpapers, but from books 
alſo and pamphlets, the moderns are able to draw 
information, and to catch the fire of public vir- 
tue or ſedition, perhaps more effectually than it 
was ever diffuſed by the harangue of a ſpeaker. 


The art of printing, the wonderful diſpatch 
with which it is practiſed, the expeditious modes 
of publication, and the general love of reading 


whatever comes recommended by the grace of 


novelty, have rendered the art of ſpeaking, or arti- 
ficial rhetoric, far leſs requiſite in modern times 


than in the ages of antiquity. Vet it is ſtill ſuf- 
fliciently uſeful and ornamental to juſtify. great 


care in its cultivation. 


But there have ariſen teachers who have la- 


boured to perſuade the world that the art of 


ſpeaking ought to be conſidered as the very firſt 
accompliſhment of human nature. Every oppro- 


brious epithet is beſtowed on the dead languages, 
and they who have devoted their lives to the 


ſtudy of them are repreſented as the ſlaves of 


prejudice. I cannot help thinking that their 
| "4 £525 
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real in favour-of an ant Which they have ſtudied, 
has carried them far beyfond the limits of good 
00 nee ruh eu ain Vite: 
ee n i %% 
Enn wats Re men declaimers 
in common converſation; than Which 'chatacs 
ter few can be leſs agreeable. Let us: ſup- 
poſe every man who ſits in a ſocial circle talk» 
ing only to diſtinguiſh himſelf for his powers of 
oratory. All would be ſpeakers and none heaters. 
Such ſpeakers ought to hire an audience to liſten 
to them at ſo much an hour. The fight of ſuch 
a meeting would be ludicrous and entertaining 
but the ears would be diſguſted by jargon and dif 
ſonance. The eaſe and the ſimplicity af natural 
converſation would be loſt amidſt the efforts: of 
art. Men of ſenſe, to whom nature has given tlie 
organs of utterance without defect, will neter 
be at a loſs to expreſs themſelves with proprie ty 
and with ſufficient grace, though they ſhould 
never have. cultivated the art of ſpeaking in the 
B 1 
e + £22818 Mis 1511 
Much is ſaid on the defebtive: ſtate of pulpit 
elocution. There are certainly. defects in it; 
but 1 am not convinced that the precepts or ex- 
amples of theatrical teachers, will introduce a 
ſpecies of pulpit oratory in every reſpect to be 
approved. It has long been agreed, that the 
„„ elocution 
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- elocution'anil eRion which become the ſtage are 


unfit. for the pulpit. For what reaſon? Cer- 
tainly becauſe they diſplay too much art, or ra- 
ther artifice, to appear with grace or dignity in 
him who is to ſpeak the truth, as it is in Jeſus, 
with all ſincerity and ſimplicity, Some preachers 
are careleſs and indifferent, and on that account 
greatly reprehenſible ; but it is difficult to believe 
that men of ſenſe and liberal education, if they are 
earneſtly devout, and willing to exert themſelves, 
caunot deliver their harangues from the pulpit 
without the inſtructions of a player. I believe 
there is reaſon to think that moſt players might 
receive inſſruction, even in their own favour- 
ite art of ſpeaking, from a clergyman of ſound 
ſenſe regularly and duly cultivated; but men of 
this character have uſually learned with their 
other virtues the virtue of modeſty. One hint 
of advice to them on the art of ſpeaking will, 
if followed, become more ſerviceable than all the 
inſtructions of a mercenary declaimer. Let them 
ſpeak ſufficiently loud, diſtinctly, and earneſtly. 


Nature and truth will prevail over the hearts 


of their hearers, when trick and artifice al 
aſſault in vain. + 


I beg leave to aſk the pretending orators, whe- 
ther the theatric manner would be tolerated at 


the bar? Judge, jury, plaintiff, and defendant, 


would 
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waull unite in difapproving i it. They would feel 


ſentiments of anger and contempt at it. They 
would ſuppoſe themſelves to be inſulted by it. 


And the advocate would immediately ſee the ne- 


ceſlity of unlearning that part of his preparation 
for the eloquence of Ec «Meas: learned 
in the ſchool a the theatre. 


© 


In whes 3 then is this ſort of oxa- 


tory which the players recommend really uſeful 2- 


Not in converſation, not in the pulpit, not at 
the bar. It muſt therefore be remanded to the 
place whence it came, to the ſtage. 


And however warmly the patrons of the art 
of ſpeaking may declaim againſt my doctrine, I 


ſhall not be afraid to maintain, that it is inſi- 
nitely more advantageous to cultivate the art of 
thinking than the ar! of ſpeaking. A ſtore of va- 


rious knowledge, acquired by a good education 
with an improved judgment, and with but a 
tranſient attention to the art of ſpeaking, as it is 
ſyſtematically taught, will furniſh a man endowed 


with a natural good ear and voice with ſufficient - | 


eloquence, The mind, the ſource from which 
all true eloquence muſt flow, is firſt to be adorn- 
ed. A man ſhould learn, like the diſciples of 


Pythagoras, to be ſilent a conſiderable time, that 
he may be able to fix- his attention on books, 
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Great talkers are but little thinkers: One might 
indeed ſuppoſe, that where there are many 
words there muſt alſo be many ideas; but ex- 
perience evinces the poſſibility of talking long, 
loudly, and even rhetorically, without  know- 
ledge, without /judgmierit, and without common 
ſenſe. 6 $3463 5.372976 2 
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Does not reaſon ſuggeſt, that the ſolid qualities 
ſhould be ſtudied before the ornamental? On what 
is the ornament to be fixed if there is no ſubſtan- 
tial ſupport beneath it? The beauties of the Co- 
rinthian capital reſt on a ſolid ſhaft. Does not 
reaſon preſcribe the neceſſity of accumulating a 
ſtock of materials before we venture on expence 
and conſumption'? How can the water flow 
in the pipes of conveyance if there is none in 
the reſervoir ? "How ſhall he be a ſpeaker who, 
having attended only or chiefly to utterance, 
has neglected to provide a ſtore of- materials? 
Senſe, knowledge, judgment, I repeat, are firſt 
to-be ſought, and when they are acquired, a very 
little attention to rules and practice will make 
ö an orator competently ſkilled for all the good 
if purpoſes of his profeſſion. It muſt be remem- 
1 bered, that a good man will not qualify himſelf 
merely from vanity for oſtentation, but to do 
good, and to become really reſpectable by ſolid 
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merit. But will words, however ſmoothly and 
aſſeftedly. uttered, ſtand in, the place of deeds; os 
of habitual and well confirmed {kill, in an art, 
ſcience, en 


Indeed hit 1s a wordy age, n 
a much more injury to the public than bene- 
fit. Public buſineſs is impeded, doubts. and dif- 
ficulties unneceſſarily raiſed, and faction and ſedi- 
tion foſtered by pretenders to oratory. Obe 
jam ſatis Let not the next generation be 

educated, according to the earneſt advice of ſome, 
merely as praters. An age of praters! What a miſ- 
fortune to thoſe whoſe, ſituation condemns them to 
be hearers of them ! Indeed the nation at large, 
and the cauſe of learning and virtue, muſt ſuſſer 
greatly whenever the taſte for ſpeaking ſuper- 


wiſdom 1s the child of contemplation. Orators 
amuſe the vulgar and miftead them. Orators, 
when they are only orators, that is, men whos 
poſſeſſing a flow of words, have acquired by 
habit an artificial method of laviſhing them on 
all occaſions, with little meaning; and without 
ſincerity, are the bane of buſineſs, and the peſts 
of ſociety. O Britain ! if thy ſons had been 
more attive and leſs talkative, thy grandeur would 
nat have been diſgracefully diminiſhed, 
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The theatrical, declamatory,or ſophiſtical mode 
of inſtructing the riſing generation in the art of 
ſpeaking is no leſs hurtful to true eloquence, as 
an art, and as a matter of taſte, than it would 
be injurious to the commonwealth, if it were uni- 
verſal. The beſt judges acknowledge that elo- 
quence was ruined after it began to be taught by 
ſophiſts and grammarians in the ſchools. Of 
ſpeaking, as well as writing, good ſenſe is the 
ſource. Sapere eft principium et fans. Without 
knowledge and ſenſe, the fineſt elocution is but 
as a ſounding braſs and a tinkling cymbal ; and 


diſtant be the day when Engliſhmen, among 


whom true eloquence has often appeared: in de- 
fence of liberty, ſhalt be led to ſacrifice manly 
ſenſe to empty ſound, the language of truth and 
nature to the tricks of ſophifts and the declama- 
tion of ſchoolboy rhetoric, and the tedious = 
deluſive tralh of trading politicians. c! 
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BOOK. THE EIGHT. 
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Of the en which the 5 5 Gene i Lik | 
give to Poetry and the elegant Pleaſures of Ima- 
gination ; and of the Contempt thrown upon then 
by Men of Buſineſs Age 


: Procal, 5 procul ebe, roa 
N 


OTHIN G contributes more to prove the | 
ſpirituality of man than the exalted de- 
light which he is able to derive from the opera- 
tions of his intelle& or his fancy. The pleaſures 
of ſenſe have indeed too much, ſeductive. influ- 
ence on us all; but we are all ready to acknow- 
ledge that they are tranſient and unſatis factory. 
The pleaſures of the imagination, on the contrary, 
encreaſe with indulgence, and give a delight no 
leſs exalted than pure, and far more n 
than the e Ma ſenſuality... e 


: Tf 


The very foul is 8 wich the! creations 
of a true poet. Viſions of bliſs are excited, and the 
raptured reader enjoys in fancy all the happineſs 
of Elyſium. Language embelliſhed with art and 
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harmony. introduces the ideas into the mind with 
irreſiſtible force, and the reader or compoſer is 


raiſed, in the hour of retirement, above thus. werd. 


to roam in fields of delight. 


But his excurſion is but tranſitory... His 
natural wants, and his ſocial connexions, draw 
him down again to the earth. Yet the ſoul, con- 
ſcious of her kindred to heaven; will ſtill be 


ſtriving to eſcape, and will eye the golden ſun, 
like an eagle confined in a cage. God has given 


it as a privilege to pure minds uncontaminated 
by intemperance and vice, to eſcape from the 
Na zen men. to its native elimes. 5 tl 

Ambition and avarice, at the weabdMy buſi- 
neſs of the world, requite ſo much time and at- 
tention, that but little is left for the delightful 
excurſions af the fancy. Indeed the men of 
buſineſs are To warmly attached to their own pur- 
ſuits and modes of life, that they affeQ to deſpiſe 
the pleaſures of poetry as trifling and nonſenſical. 


O blind and ſtupid! ye rob yourſelves of one 


of the ſweeteſt alleviations of your toils; the 


pleaſant paſtime which Providence has allotted 


man, to brighten his proſpects, and to mitigate 
his ſorrows. Your ſouls are locked up in the 
iron eheſts with your guineas, or confined in their 
__ to the eee of Change Alley and your 

| accompting- 
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accomptingihbuſes.” If your dull toils are neceſ- 
ſary as ſociety now exiſts, which I fear I muſt 
allow, be content with'the profits and the honours 
of them, but do not throw We on boar 
whoſe origin 1s divine. 8 


The contempt In hich N. yt is held by. the 
men of buſineſs is eaſily accounted for. They 
do not underſtand it. They know not its nature; i 
they have never experienced its eſſects in tem- 
ſelves, and therefore they are unable to eſtimate 
its power on the boſoms of others. One thing 
they clearly ſee, and it gives them a diſſike to it. 
They fee that it has no tendency to enrich or 
aggrandize; and they have heard, or obſerved, 
that the moſt ingenious poets have been remark- 
able for indigence. This alone is ſufficient to 
make them both hate and deſpiſe even a Homer, 
a Virgil, and a Milton. What nonſenſe to 
be meaſuring ſyllables; and talking of purling - 
ſtreams, ſhady groves, and moſſy banks, to a 
man who has no taſte for any thing but newſpa- | 
pers, and who is conſtantly engaged in contem- | 
plating the ſublime ſubje& of the conſols, ſerip, 
annuities, and lottery tickets! Such an one con- 
ſiders himſelf as a Solomon when he compares 
himſelf with a man of rhymes, as he would call 
a ie and a 2 
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The majority of thoſe who are the ſlaves of 
covetouſneſs and pride, carry their contempt for 
poetry and its admirers to the utmoſt extent; 


yet after all, their contempt indeed falls upou 
themſelves, for it ariſes from their ignorance. 


But many will ſay, that the love of poetry is 
incompatible with prudence; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed and lamented that a very warm attachment 
to it is apt, like all other paſſions, to engroſs 
the attention. 


The calls of a wife and children, and indeed 
of a man's own perſonal wants, are ſo importu- 
nate, and at the ſame time ſo juſt, that they muſt 
be ſatisfied before particular attention can be paid 
to any mere amuſement. But there are few ſilua- 
tions in life where buſineſs is ſo urgent as not ta 
allow ſome leiſure, Poetry and the other fine arts 
are admirably adapted to fill the intervals inno- 
cently and pleaſureably.. 


Let a diſtinction be made between reading and 
compoſing. They who are from choice or ne- 
ceſſity engaged in the affairs of the world ſhould 
be content with reading poetry, aud never think 
of compoſing it. Others whoſe fortunes are eaſy 
and ſecure, may very honourably obey the impulſe 
of their genius and inclination in writing verſe. 

g | All 
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All 1 mean to contend. for is the honour of, 
the art. It has been ſadly degraded by the vo- 
taries of Plutus. It is far above any purſuits 
of which a narrow and mercenary mind is capa- 
ble. This nation is mercantile, and if wealth js 
to engroſs honour, what is to become of the arts 
of whom honour is the nurſe? The arts ſhould 
be encouraged in a mercantile people, becauſe 
they open, enlarge, and refine the human mind, 
ſo as to enable it to enjoy that wealth for which 
merchandize is inſtituted. Does the accumu- 
lation of money and the encreaſe of property 
always contribute to happineſs and the dignity of 
human nature? Experience evinces that a man 
may be ſuperlatively rich, and at the ſame time 
very mean and very unhappy. It is the improve- 
ment of the mind, it is the exaltation of the ideas 
which, next to_religion and morality, tend moſt 
to human happineſs and fs ef 


Let poets therefore be held. in high honour, . 
By poets I mean not trivial rhymers and com- 
mon-place verſifiers, but men to whom nature 
has given ſuch a degree of ſenſe and ſenſibility 
as enables them to tranſport their readers with 


every paſſion or fancy which they mean to 
excite. Such do not abound. Indeed the firſt 


rate appear but once in an age, perhaps in many 


ages. There are, however, in the ſecond rank 
F 6 conſiderable 
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enlightened and liberal mind will be happy in 
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beſtowing honours, as to the 


overs and 


ſoothers of the himian boſom in the ſoft hour 


of / proſperous leiſure, and alſo in the time of 
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Curſory Remarks on ſome of the old Latin Poets, 


_— of whoſe an mn, 
11 I A Letter. 


81 1 R. 
12 Latin claſſics, you know. are. e divided 
into four ages, according to a-fanciful allu- 
ion to the comparative value of metals; into the 
golden, the ſilver, the brazen, and the iron age. Lou 
deſire me to give you an account of ſome of the 
earlier writers whoſe names oy have ſurvived. 


It is not indeed W to Ane ee of 
our attention to thoſe authors whoſe works are 
joſt; but at the ſame time, as it becomes every 
polite ſcholar to be acquainted with literary biſy 
tory, I ſhall briefly communicate to youa few par- 
ticulars concerning ſome of them, and I wiſh 
they tay be ny of your attention. earn 

To, Fra 

Pan 1 Ae ue AS? an PHO 115 
Dia affirms, that he was the, firſt who ſuf, 
tained with dignity. the Latian Epos, and that he 
wrote a poem, entitled, Annales Liviant, which 
contained the annals of the Roman tranſaftions, 
in eighteen books. He alſo compoſed hymins'to. 
the gods, and an Odyſſey, which I apprehend to 
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have been a play. The following verſes from his 


hymn to Diana are preſerved, and, conſidering 
their age, they are well turned: FI 


Et jam purpureo ſuras include cothurno 
Baltheus et revocet volucres in pectore ſinus: 
Preſſaque jam gravida crepitent tibi terga phart tra 
Dirige odoriſequos ad certa cubilia + canes. 


His fragments, as they are now collected, amount 


to about one hundred lines. 


Cicero and Gellius affirm, that he introduced 
fable among the Romans, 4 Romanas pri- 
mum fabulum docuit. 7 


Very little is known of this poet, and to add 
more would only be to revive the fictions of the 
idle. He who puſhes his enquiries into ſubjects 
on which there remain no certain documents, in- 
vites the deceptions of forgery. 


Ennius appears to have poſſeſſed a very conſi- 
derable ſhare of eſteem in the minds of ſome of 
the beſt judges of antiquity. Scipio Africanus 
was his friend and patron, in compliment to 
whom he wrote an heroic poem on the ſecond 
Punic war. Scipto was ſo well pleaſed with'the 
poet, and thought that his poem had contributed 


+ The quantity of the firſt ſyllable in Canis is altered 
fince the time of Lucius Livius Andronicus, : 
| | ſo 
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ſo much to his honour, that he ordered the ſta- 
tue of Ennius to be erected on his tomb as its 
principal — 


Lade was buried: i in the pray which N 
occaſion to theſe verſes of Ovid. 


Friains . Calabris in montibus ortis, t 


Contiguus poni, * magne, tibi. 
Ovid complimented him alſo in this tine. 


—— Ingenio maximus, arte _ 


ider i in his oration for Mitzna, * KB 
Ennius in terms of high approbation. Horace 
well known lines in the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond 
book are perhaps not to be underſtood as com- 
plimentary. | 

Ennius et ſapiens, et fortis, a alter Homerus, 

Ut critici di unt · 


Though 1 believe ſome readers are of opinion 
that Horace is ſpeaking his real ſentiments of the 
old poet in the firſt line; yet the words uf critics 
dicunt, always appeared to me to inn a detrac- 
tion. 


But there can be nothing A in che * 
nion of Lucretivs... 
Ennius | 
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Ennius ut noſter cecinit, qui-primus/amena 
Detulit ex Helicone perennĩ fronde coronam 
Per gentes Italas omnium quz clara clueret. * 


Virgil, whole judgment taught him to add a 
dignity to his verſes by giving them the ſolemn 
air of antiquity, not only read and imitated 
Ennius, but borrowed many lines and phraſes 
without alteration. It was a bad return, when 
fomebody aſked him what he was doing with 
= book in his hand, to ſay, ſe aurum in flerqui- 
linio colligere. It muſt be acknowledged, that to 
the refined taſte and ear of Virgil, the rough 
yerſes of Ennius muſt have appeared diſguſtful. 
In every hundred he might find one, which was 
really beautiful, and which, compared with the 
ſurrounding maſs, he might denominate a jewel. 


Ennius may juſtly be eſteemed the father of 
the Roman poetry. All that ſpirit and elegance 
which has ſince charmed the world in the Ro- 
man claſſics, may be ſaid to have originated in 


him. It was the opinion of Joſeph Scaliger that 


it would be an advantageous purchaſe to re- 
deem the works of Ennius with the entire. loſs 
of Lucan, Stat ius, Sihus Italicus, and the wrt 


poets. 5 
It is a ſine obſervation of Quintilian in which 
he ings that « We view Ennius with ſentiments 
Ties « finular 


* 
: 


e /LUCUBRATIONS. ng 
„ ſimilar to thoſe with which we venerate a 
« grove which has acquired an air of ſanctity 
« from its age, and in which the large old aks 


« do not only exhibit an een of beau. 
« but inſpire a religious awe.” 


There is a little ſtory of Ennius which * | 


more importance from the relater of it, Cicero, 7 
than from its own inherent value. Scipio Na- 
fica called upon Ennius, who ordered his ſervant 
maid to deny him. Scipio knew that Ennius 
was at home; but however returned contentedly, 
and without uttering a murmur. Ennius, a few 
days afterwards, called upon Naſica, who com- 

ing himſelf to the door, without my it, ex- 
claimed,” le was not at home. Why, 
« how now, cried Ennius; I know your 
voice, do you think to deceive me ſa? 41 
am aſtoniſhed,” replied Naſica, at your un- 
« reaſonableneſs. When I called upon you, I 
believed your maid when ſhe declared you 
« were not at home, and will you not believe 
« me, when 1 tell you ſo myſelf?” 4.9 > 5 


In his SPORE life be is: [aid to is. - 
markable for temperance and frugality. He is re- 
corded to have lived in a little houſe on Mount 
Aventine, and to have kept but one maid, poſſi- 
bly the perſon who We r 3t9rH4 
dale enn ad 18810 
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It is ſaid that he ſeriouſly pretended to poſſeſs 
the ſoul of Homer by means of the Pythagorean 
tranſmigration. But this was only a poetical 
viſion, He ſays himſelf, | 


Mibi viſus Homerus adeſſe poeta. 


i 
19 
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And —.— ſeems to underſtand the whole as 
literally a dream. 


| He was not averſe from te joy of wine; and 
Horace ſays, 


ec unquam nifi vs. ad arma 
Profiluit dicenda. 


Ennius wrote many books. He polſeſſed a 
very fertile genius, and a vehement ſpirit. His 
words were unpoliſhed, and not ſufficiently ele- 
vated above the ſtyle of ordinary converſation. 
He compoſed Annales, and the Vans of the Ro- 
mans, in twelve books. | | 


His moſt extraordinary work was his Phagetica, 
or the Art of good Eating, in which he deſcribed 
the moſt agreeable kinds of food, and the places 
in which they were to be procured. | This kind 
of poem was not without ſeveral models. The 
ſubje ſeems to have been ſuch as many writers 

£ and readers took particular delight in. There 
Had been one celebrated Greek poem on the ſame 


He 
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He wrote many tragedies and comedies ; but 
none of his works have deſcended to us in their 
entire Nate, There are ſeveral fragments of the 
Annales, from which it is eaſy to collect that 
Ennius wrote in a very ſpirited ſtyle, and often 
mixed very fine verſes with his diſcordant com- 
poſition. The firſt line of the Aunalrs is remark- 


Horrida Romoleim certamina pango duellim. 


The firſt fragment of the ſecond book begins 
thus: | | | 


| ——O Romole, Romole, dic a. _ 
There is but one fragment of the Phagetica, or 


Art of Eating. He compares the Scarus, for-its 
flayour, to the brains of Jupiter. ; 


— H at quid 

Scarum preterii, cerebrum Jovi“? oh 
This poem ſeems to reſemble Dr. King's Art 
of Cookery, written in imitation of the Ars 
Peetica of Horace. i 


The reſt of his fragments conſiſt of the re- 
mains of his epigrams, of his Scipio, his Epichar- 
mus, his Aſotus, his Oy and of twenty-ſix 
tragedies, 

Though 
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Of farm "Y d of the aue Road 


AM Hakan arts are e 
according to the degree of eſteem or of 
contempt in which they are held by the general 
opinion. Poetry, eloquence, and whatever con- 
ſtitutes polite literature, cannot exiſt under the 
chilling influence of neglect. The ſunſhine of 
favour is neceſſary to expand their bloſſoms and 
mature their fruit. Excellence in any art re- 
quires conſiderable application as well as a natu- 
ral capacity; but there are few who will apply 
their abilities with conſtancy to ſuch ſubje&s as 
are attended with no honour, and at che ſame 
time with little 1 


— 


It is therefore of conſequence to thre, «50 
and to the improvement of the human mind, | 
that the dignity of the literary republic ſhould be 
ſupported. '. In that republic, as well as in the 
political, the brighteſt and moſt laſting luſtre/of 
character muſt be derived from the merit of the 
conſtituent members; but in both there are ex- 
trinſic circumſtances which cannot ine occaſion 
a * powerful —— | 


One 
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One of the moſt injurious events that can hap- 
pen in the learned ſtate, unlike the civil in this 
inſtance, is a general diſpoſition in its members 
to trade with their produce. A mercenary au- 
thor by profeſſion is not likely to conſider the 
truth or propriety of things, but to comply with 
the reigning taſte and principles, in whatever 
ſubject he adopts for his recommendation. Im- 
morality, infidelity, and falſe taſte in the fine 
- arts will be recommended, even againſt convic- 
tion, by him who, with little principle, turns 
the honourable profeſſion of letters to a craft, 
and renders its firſt object, not the advancement 
of learning, but the acquiſition of lucre. 


The public, though deceived for a time, will 
be at laſt diſabuſed ; and, finding error and folly 
_ propagated by the books it has admired, will loſe 
much of its regard for books in general, and for 
univerſal literature. The good authors will be 
confounded with the bad, and their numbers will 
in courſe be diminiſhed. They who would 
otherwiſe have ſhone with luſtre in the ſchools of 
_ philoſophy and the arts, will be tempted to ſhun 
the ſtudies from which no honour redounds, and 
to join the vulgar throng in the purſuit of gold. 

Nam ſi Pieria quadrans tibi nullus in umbra 


Oſtendatur, ames nomen Wange Machæræ 
= . &c, | : 


. 
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Verne an immediate tendency to impair 

It draws off its attention from the fub- 
| 2 and beautiful objefts of art and nature, di- 
miniſhes the love of truth and liberty, and con- 


fines the mind to the narrow contemplation of : 
profit and loſs, the price of the en _ L the 


premiums of MP” 


1 divide the members of the literary republic 
into two ſorts, writers and readers ; and I ven- 
ture to affirm, that the excellence of writers de- 


pends greatly on the judgment of readers, If the . 


taſte of readers 1s capricious or erroneous, the 


popular writer, who aims at applauſe, will be 


under ſtrong temptations to conform his writings 
to it in oppoſition to his better ju t. For 


inſtance, if the rage had continued for that kind of 
writing which is denominated the SAN DEAN, 


many men of parts and abilities would have en- 
deavoured to imitate it, though it is confeſſedly 
irregular and indefenſible by the beſt laws both 
of right reaſon and ſound criticiſm. If the ſtyle 
of our Britiſh Oſſian had been univerſally ap- 
proved, there is little doubt but that our poets 
would have copied it, though it is not conform- 


able to true taſte, nor to any one of thoſe claſſical 
models, in the admiration of which the various- 


ages and nations of the world have fo long been 
united, Nothing is ſo irregular and anomalous, 


but 
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but it may become faſhionable; and ane 
ende GEE nenen 


The, Hanks of the republic of. jetters i is much 
phlets, and — 8 are not con- 
tented to treat on the prevailing topie, the news 
of che day, and the ſtate of the nation; but they 
enter into philoſophy, criticiſm, and theology. 

They do not expreſs themſelves on theſe. important 
ſubjects with diflidence, but determine with that 
air of ſuperiority which real merit alone can 
ee which ignorance and vanity. is apteſt 
to aſſume. IIliterate readers are eaſily miſled by 
them. No books can counteract: their eſſects; 
for where one book 1s introduced and read,athou- 


fand newſpapers have had the advantage of a 


previous peruſal. I do not intend to inſinuate, 


; that the papers are always culpable and deluſive; 
but, from the frequency of their appearance, 


and the quantity which they are obliged to fuy 
niſh, it will happen that traſh and falſehood will 


often f/ an l n in the beſt — 
. | 


11 cifling publications conveyed no improper 
ſentiments and ideas, yet they would ſtill be injuri- 
ous to letters, becauſe they engroſs that time which 
would otherwiſe. be beſtowed on books of efta- 

bliſhed 


3 


— 
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blimed character, and ſubjects of inconteſtible 
importance. Books, as they ceaſe to be wanted, 
ceale alſo to be valued. The majority vf readers, 
in conſequence of their depraved taſte and deſi- 


cient knowledge, become incapable of forming 
an adequate idea of works profoundly N 


and ren well CR TE: 


DiRtionaries, ee Re works diſtri- 
buted in weekly numbers, being intended ſolely 


to ſerve the purpoſes of intereſt,” often appear in 
a mean or oſtentatious form, and detract from 


that reſpect which is due to real knowledge and 


original compoſitions. They multiply books 
without adding any thing to the ſtore of ſcience; 
and this alſo contributes to lower the general va- 
lue of books and their compilers. 


A great quantity of any thing valuable na- 
turally depreciates it. A market overſtocked 


reduces the price of the commodity. Gold 


would ſoon loſe its value, if every fir at re- 
{embled the Tagus or - Paftolas. When the 
liſpenſers/ of :ſcience, wiſdom, and taſte, were 
but few, they were honoured extravagantly. . 
Ochers, who may poſſeſs the ſame degree of 
ſcience, wiſdom, and taſte, will be leſs honour- 
ed, becauſe they ſucceed thoſe who were firſt in 
time, and produced their inventions when books 
Vor. III. G were 
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were multiplied. - Vanity, or the love of praiſe, 


would produce a great number of books; but 
avarice produces many more. Vanity, however, 
aims at excellence for the ſake of applauſe ; 
but avarice condeſcends to proſtitution for the 
fake of gain. The public is diſtracted with 
the number of publications, and the ignorant 
and injudicious often purchaſe at a conſiderable 
price that which is of no value. In conſequence 
of frequent diſappointment and injury, they ceaſe 
to procure books even of allowed merit, and ſit 
down with a prejudice that the literary able 
abounds with fraud. 


q When this is the caſe, where is * dignity of 


learning? True merit is confounded with the 


falſe; and, in conſequence of general contempt, 
is much diminiſhed, 


It is certainly an object of great concern to 
human happineſs, that good letters and ſolid 
ſcience ſhould be duly honoured. When they 


| have decayed, not only ſtates have been inyolved 


in their decline, but the dignity and welfare of 
human nature. 1 7 


- 


It a be confeſſed, that one of the moſt ob- 
vious and neceſſary means of raiſing the eſtima- 


tion of modern literature is to take care that 


whatever 
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whatever is offered'to the public ſhall have a ſuf- 
ficient degree of intrinſic merit, to deſerve and 
to repay its notice. Let none be writers who 
have not firſt been readers 3 or, to ſpeak more 
plainly, who are not qualified by 1 natural abilities 
and acquired attainments to give pleaſure and in- 
formation by their / compoſition. But who ſhall 
enforce this law? Human affairs will in many 
reſpects take their own courſe, and defy con- 
troul. And perhaps it would be wrong to re- 
ſtrain the efforts of enterprizing poverty, or even 
to refuſe the pleaſure en an the indul- 


gence of 1 innocent Wy" 487 Rp 8 


? 
Yip * 


met Gn indeed who, for ths fake of a 
name' or for hicre, publiſh works which militate 
againſt learning and religion can be excuſed by 
no apology.” They are not only the diſgrace of 
the literary republic, bath or all e the 


human race. e 
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CHAP. iv. 


of Economics, tid particularly as it was conſi- 
pat as an Art or Stience by the Ancients. 


Har take, ethics, phyſic, and metaphy- 
Xſics, ſhould be exalted to the dignity of arts 
L ſciences excites no ſurprize ; but that the art 
of managing a houſe and family ſhould he placed 
on a level with them appears rather wonderful. 
Yet it is certain that æconomics were taught as 


a a ſcholaſtic ſcience by the ancient philoſophers : 


and there ſtill remains a very curious book, in 
which. Xenophon has recorded the doctrines of 
Socrates on the ſubject of, economy. At firſt 
ſight, one is apt to imagine that philoſophy has 
departed from her province when ſhe enters on 
domeſtic, management, and it would appear ridi- 
culous to ſend a houſekeeper or a huſbandman to 
Socrates for the improvement of good houſe- 
wifery or agriculture ; yet it muſt be confeſſed, 
that there is in the work of Xenophon, nothing 
of impertinence, but a great deal of * ſenſe 
moſt elegantly expreſſed. 


Notwithſtanding the air of ſuperiority which 


phyſics, it muſt be confeſſed that, conſidering 
| the 


r 
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the ace on human happineſs, che greateſt 
value ſhould be placed on econonits # for tlie 
others, as they are treated in the ſchi661E, aS 
little more than ſpeculations, and Have but à very 
limited influence either on the bo er or tlic” 
n K | FG 
i 19). 1537.00 Þ 
But the true N or maſter of a tao. 
mily, is one of the moſt reſpeQable characters i in 
lociety, and the ſcience which directs his con- 
duct, or reforms his miſtakes, is entitled to per 
culiar eſteem. Such is that of ceconomics z and 
though it be true that the wiſdom obtained by 
experience is the leaſt fallible, yet it oſten coſts. 
ſo dearly, that the intrinſic value ſcarcely com- 
penſates the price. Whatever philoſophy'is able 
to anticipate it, certainly deſerves attention; and 
there is nothing in which human induſtry and 
happineſs are greatly converſant which may not? 
be improved by thoſe who conſider it with tht: 
Uipaſhonate n of ſound -r 


Much of the miſery which dene at en 
in the world is juſtly to be imputed to the want 
of economy. But ceconomy is uſually miſun - 
derſtood. It is confined in its meaning to parſi- 
mony, though i it undoubtedly comprehends every 
thing which relates to the conduct of a family. 
Frugality is indeed a very conſiderable part of it; 
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hut not the whole. It is the judicious govern- 
ment of a little community inhabiting one houſe, 


and uſually allied by all the, ſoft. bands of, afh- 


nity and conſanguinity. The perſon who exe- 
cutes ſuch a government ſhould be gies fur- 
niſhed with prudence and benevolence. 


The rage for faſhionable levities which bs 
pervaded even the lower- ranks, is ſingularly ad- 
verſe to the knowledge and the virtues which 
domeſtic life demands. ' Dreſs occupies the greater 
part both of the time "and attention of many ; 
and the conſequence is too often ruin in polite 
life, bankruptcy in the commercial, and n; 


and dif grace in all. 


11 might be de with great noi to 
the community, and to the happineſs of particu- 


lar perſons, if ſome part of the time and atten- 


tion beſtowed on the ornamental parts of educa- 
tion were transferred to thoſe arts which teach 
the prudent management of: domeſtic concerns. 
The conduct of children in the age of infancy 
requires conſiderable ſkill as well as tenderneſs, 
and how ſhould ſhe know how to- enter upon it 


whoſe whole time has been ſpent in learning the 


polite accompliſhments, which, though they add 
much to gracefulneſs, make no pretenſions to 
utility. She muſt be guided by ſervants, nurſes, 
and medical practitioners; but ſurely it would be 

15 ſafer 
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fafer and pleaſanter to poſſeſs ſuch a {kill as 
thould prevent her from lying entirely at the 
mercy of 4gnorance, van my, officiouſneſs, and 
PAN” | 


As to muſie, which ladies Pare 0 at time 
in learning, -it is well known that they ſeldom 
practiſe it when they have entered into the mar- 
ried ſtate. Many other accompliſhments there 
are which ceaſe to attract attention when once 
they are engaged in the care of a family, Ir is 
therefore probable that the 'time conſumed in the 
acquiſition of that which is confeſſedly of no uſe 
to them, might be employed in acquiring ſuch 
knowledge as would enable them to contribute 
greatly ta the happineſs of the man to whom 
they ſhould give their hands and hearts, and of the 
children which might be the pledges of theit love. 


I by no means refer them to Xenophon or So- 
crates for inſtruction in domeſtic management. 
Their own parents ſhould communicate the reſult 
of their experience and obſervation on the ſubject. 
Above all, they ſhould inſpire them with a love 
of home, and the e eee 
eden K Ty 
Complaints have been made that in the preſent 
age, marriage is not ſufficiently prevalent, or, at 
; G 4 leaſt, 
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leaſt, that good huſbands are not numerous, The 
men who appear to be inſenſible to female 
charms allege in excuſe. for their not ſoliciting 
ſome lady in marriage, that ſuch are the expen- 
ſive manners, dreſs, and amuſements of the fa- 
ſhionable_ part of the ſex, and fo little their ſkill 
in conducting a family, and ſuch their ignorance 
of economy, that to be married is often to be 
ruined even in the midſt of affluence. 


The viciouſneſs of many among the ſex en- 
ables vicious men to gratiſy their deſires at a ſmall 
expenee, All the meaner part of mankind, of 
which perhaps conſiſts the greater number, are 
unwilling to incur the danger of diſſipating their 
fortunes in ſupporting a woman who can con- 
tribute nothing to the alleviation. of their cares 
by prudence and diſcreet axcanomy, 


In every view it appears moſt. clearly, that 
nothing would contribute more to the happineſs 
of females, and indeed of men and families in ge- 
neral, than a cultivation of that knowledge which 
is in hourly requeſt, and without which there 
can be little permanent ſecurity in the moſt ex- 
alted rank and abundant affluence. Socrates judg- 
ed wiſely therefore in ranking @&conomics among 


the moſt uſeful and honoupable arts. 
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f the Appearance of Superfliti ot in the 5 
of the late Dr. Tepe. a Remari "URS 
his Schl. N 4 ade 8 


1 greater part eren e kits 
arrived at any very diſtinguiſhed degree 6 
fame have favoured the cauſe of infidelity. It 
is therefore the more pleaſing to the friend of 
revelation and of mankind to obſerve one of the 
moſt popular writers of our Gn country rea- 
louſly religious. Every one bad heard that Pr. 
Johnſon was devout; but T believe few enter- 
tained an adequate de of his warmtl and ſcrul 
pulous regularity in the offices of devotion” tilt 
the rr 15 his Prayers wo ARG 


They exhibit the bidde ih a light in which 
he has ſeldom appeared tb his readers. He uſually 
puts on a garb of dignity- and command. His 
Rambler. is written in the ſtyle of authority. His 
prefaces to the poets are dictatorial. The reader | 
is eaſily induced to believe'that pride is a friking 3 i 
feature in his character. But he no ſooner opens | 
the book of prayers and meditations than he ſebs 
him in a ſtate of true humility. No affeQation f 
un ne No words of unuſual occurrence? _ 
8 5 Every 
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Every expreſſion is ſuch as is well adapted to a 
frail mortal, however improved by art or fa- 
voured by nature, when he approaches the —_ 
ſeat of the Vos aunt 


The adds a thus in tons degree gratified by 
obſerving a man, who had always appeared to him 
as a ſuperior mortal, and exempt from human 
infirmities, feeling and acknowledging, with all 


humility, the common weakneſſes of all human 
creatures. | 


ee be che e of e to: af- 
firm that the volume which I am now conſider- 
ing is quite free from all marks of ſupexſtition. 
To de uneaſy. becauſe one has through miſtake 
drunk a ſpoonful of milk in a cup of tea, on a 
faſt day, argues a mind not entirely under the 
regulation of right reaſon. To pray for che 
dead is, I think, at leaſt venial; but I am ap- 
prebenſive that it will ſubject him to the chargo 
of ſuperſtition among the toſs and ſears, in 
en n | 4 
1 [ bh | 

N whole;though thereare many apparent 
mt in the volume, which render it a cauſe 


of wonder and debate and offence among many, 
yet it does honour to the writer of it, as a proof 


of remarkable piẽty. And with reſpect to weak» 
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neſſes, alas!! what is man but a complication of | 


them? And indeed, who ſhall preſume to deter- 
mine deciſtvely that they are weakneſſes? Many 
of thoſe who cenſure them as ſuch, are probably 
far leſs capable of judging than Dr. Johnſon, to 


whom they certainly did not appear in that light. 


161 e Dew $2. LIVADE 7A VEN 

. N i 1 ini ; 1 82 1 FL e154] Fo 

If he was ſincere, and there is every reaſon to 
believe it, the moſt ſcrupulous particulars in the 


performance of his religious duties deſerve a 


name far more honourable than that of acts of 
ſuperſtition. Man is a moſt wretched being un- 


aſſiſted by the protection of divine fayour ; how. 
can it then be wondered that he is ready to at- 


tend to the minuteſt circumſtance which, in the 
hour of Mer „ e likely to ſecure ie? - 


Before we Amte Tohnſon, "V2 us examine 


our own conduct, and conſider whether the con- a 


fidence 1 in. which many of us live, and our neglect 
of religion, is not a weakneſs more deplorable: 
than, any thing in what 1s ue the Jpper$ion- 
of this pious man. 


” 


While I am honing of Dr. 8 1 Ao 
refrain from adding an obſervation on his ſtyle. 
It always appeared to me, and I believe is now ge- 
nerally thought, that he had ſelected Sir Thomas. 
Brown. as his model. of es in the teen, 
* the Mambler. IE e cull 
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I 1 ſcleQ a few. phraſes. from the VULGAR Exe 
RORS of Brown in confirmation of my opinion. 


ac en acquiſition is but reminiſcential 
9 evocation.“ 


* We hope it will not be aLHISieS that 
« we find no conſtant manuduction i in | this laby- 


\ 


« rinth.” | 


„ For not attaining the deuteroſcopy, they 
« are fain to omit the ſuperconſequences, cohe- 
. 6 rencies, figures, or tropologies, and are not 
« ſome time OR by fire beyond their wool 
« rahities.” 


6 Their individual Na er TL 
« they are moreover 3s i by their steg. 
= tions 


« A farfaginious concurrence of all condi- 
« tions.“ | 


„„ Being divided from truth themſelves, they 
1 are og further removed by adyenient decep- 
« tion,” 


— 


« Detecting their ce with ariola- 

« tion.“ 
Theſe paſſages I have ſelefted; not becauſe 
they are the moſt ſtriking, but becauſe. they firſt 
* occurred. 
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occurred,” A thouſand inſtances of ſimilarity 
might be produced, if the whole volume were 
ſearched, and if the limits r e e 
admit them- 


Though "aan is an excellent writer, yet it 
muſt be allowed that he is pedantic ; and that he 
preferred polyſyllabic expreſſions derived from the 
language of ancient Rome, to his vernacular voca- 
bulary, even in inſtances where it was equally ele- 
gant and ſignificant. Had he ſought the fountains 
of antiquity only when thoſe of his own times 


were dry, he would have deſerved eſteem for en- 


riching the Engliſh language, and he might have 
been juſtly held up as an example for imitation ; 
but he appears to uſe ſingular and magnificent 
words from oftentatious motives ; and what, after 
all, does the uſe of them prove ? that he was ac- 
quainted with the Latin and Greek languages, 
and that he was a learned etymologiſt. Senſible. 
readers are not perſuaded of an author's general 
learning or folid wiſdom by the pomp of his lan- 


guage. 


But, notwithſtanding this cenfure, Brown 


mult be acknowledged to have contributed much 


to the copia verborum, by introducing words 
which in his age were uncouth, but which are 
now become elegant and familiar. Johnſon, 
conſidered as a lexicographer and improver of the 
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Engliſh language, did right to ſele& an author 
who preſented him with a model for coining new 
words. Perhaps be was led to ſtudy Brown in 
order to qualify him for the compilation of his 
lexicon ;. but, after all, it is certain that his moral 
writing would have been more extended, and 
conſequently done more ſervice, had he choſen a 


ſtyle more ſimple, and leſs obſcured to vulgar 
readers, by H aver words 1 Latin and Greek ä 
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& 4: CHAP. VI. $457 
A Ramble of a benevolent Man. | 
Vir bonus eſt qui Ur quibus poteſt, nocet nemin. 


8 I Won 4 

HE. weather was Et Globe ** 41 

reſolved to leave my book room to enjoy 
the vernal ſeaſon. I walked careleſsly from field 
to field regaled with the ſweet ſmells which aroſe 
from the new mown hay, and cheered by every 
appearance of plenty and tranquillity, j External 
objects haye a powerful eſſect in ſoothing the: 
mind of man. I found myſelf {ympathizing 
with the appearance of happineſs around me. 
Every ruder paſſion was lulled to reſt, my heart 


glowed with, beneyolence, and 1 enjoyed for A 


ſhort up a ſtate of pen Klei rH 


As L Ae without any. Sa eee bs 
feet carried me to the city. Curioſity And me. 
with the crowd into the Seſſions Houſe; and a8 
L had juſt left a beautiful ſcene in which all was. 
peace, I could. not but be particularly ſtruck. 
with the contraſt of the preſent noiſe and tu- 


mult. I heard two trials, in one of which. a 


wretch was convicted of murder, and in the 
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other a cauſe was in debate which appeared to 
involve great numbers in the crimes of fraud and 
perjury. The altercation of the pleaders, and 
the prevarication of the witneſſes, contributed 
to complete a ſcene by no means adapted to in- 
ſpire exalted ideas of human nature. ' 


I haſtily left the place, when, to my mortifi- 
cation, 1 found that in the very court of juſtice 
I had been robbed of my watch and handkerchief. 
While I was lamenting my loſs, and encourag- 
ing ſome ſentiments perhaps rather too unfavour- 
able to my ſpecies, I was ſuddenly involved in a 
crowd, collected with eager curioſity to ſee two 
hackney coachmen terminate a diſpute by the ex- 
ertion of their ſtrength in ſingle combat. The 


Parties were nearly equal, and terrible was the 


conflict. The blows reſounded at a great diſ- 
Lince, and preſently 1 beheld them both covered 
with blood and, dirt; ſhocking figures to the 
imagination. The ſpettators expreſſed no wiſh 
that the combatants might be ſeparated ; but 
ſeemed delighted when a violent blow took place, 
and diſappointed when' it was ſpent in air, I 
wiſhed to interfere and promote an amicable ad- 
juſtment of the matter in diſpute ; but I found 
my efforts ĩneſſectual. I ventured to propoſe the 
ſeparation of the' poor creatures who were thus 
cruelly bruiſing each other, to a jolly butcher, ſix 

| feet 


0 
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feet: high and three feet broad, but he gave me an 
indignant look, and threatened to, knock me 
down if I, dared to interpoſe, I found indeed 
that the combat afforded exquiſite pleaſure to the 
crowd. Some rubbed their hands with glee, ſome 
ſilently grinned, while others. vociſerated words 
of encouragement, and others ſkipped: for joy. 
Great pleaſures are however of no long duration, 
and this amuſement was terminated by one of 
the combatants ceaſing to riſe on receiving a 
violent ſtroke on bis left temple. Down. he fell, 
and the ground ſhook under him; and though he 

attempted three times to riſe, he was unable to | 

effect his purpoſe; and the whole circle agreed 
that he was as dead as a. door nail. The con- 
queror had only loſt three of his fore teeth and 
one eye, and all agreed that he had acquitted 


himſelf like a man. The crowd, which had 


been ſo much delighted with the fray, no ſooner | 
law it concluded, than with looks of diſappoints - 
ment they began to diſperſe. I took the op- 
portunity of examining the Nate of the van« 
quiſhed party, and found him ſtill alive, though 
almoſt in need of the means which are uſed by 
the humane ſociety to accompliſh his / complete 
revival, An officious acquaintance haſtened to 
his aſſiſtance with a dram of brandy, which con- 
tributed greatly to accelerate his recovery. He 
no ſooner roſe than he poured forth a volley of 
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dreadful imprecations on his limbs, which had 
already ſuffered extremely. Inſtead of thanking 
me or any of the ſpectators who had endeavour- 
ed to reſtore him, he ſwore if we did not ſtand 

out of his way he would fell us to the ground. 

We readily gave way, when the hero, putting 

on his cloaths, walked away, turned down an 

alley, and was ſeen by us no more. 


My reflections on this ſcene were ſuch as 
tended to the degradation of my ſpecies ; and not 
being in very. good ſpirits, I determined to enter 
a coffee - houſe, and ſeek amuſement by a peruſal 
of the newſpapers. I fat down, and happened 
to caſt my eye over the laſt column, which con- 
ſiſted in nothing but narratives. of rapes, rob- 
beries, and murders. Though I knew that this was 
not at all uncommon, and that every day's paper 
of intelligence could furniſh ſomething of a ſimi- 
hr hiſtory, yet being in a melancholy mood, I 
was particularly ſtruck by it; and haſtily laying 
down. the paper, and paying for my diſh of cot- 
fee, I put on my hat; and reſolved to walk to 
my little rural retirement about four miles from 
this turbulent ſcene. 71 


! 


'As 1 walked 4h I could not > ods calling 
to mind with ſentiments of extreme regret, the 
plcaling ideas with which I had ſet out in the 


morning. 
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morning. All was then tranquillity and be- 
nevolence. But I had ſeen, in the ſpace of 
a few hours only,. fuch pictures of human mi- 


ſery and perverſeneſs, as could not but occaſion 
uneaſineſs in a e not wot deſtitute of kia 


be os Ki '4 ; $%"% 24-44 L 


5 0 


1 aid * el. or ** God of nature, 


never intended that man ſhould be ſo degraded.. | 


It is paſſion which deforms the beauty of the 
moral world; it is wickedneſs. and the neglect 


of religion which renders man more miſerable. 


than the brute, Who is happy in his inſen{ibility. 
What then can I think of thoſe writers. who ar- 
gue in defence of immorality, and againſt reve- 
lation? What of thoſe governors of the world, 
who beſtow no attention in preſerving the morals, 
of the common people, and encouraging the teach- 
ers of ſuch doctrines as conduce to the railing of 
the reptile man from the voluntary abaſement in 
which. his evil inclinations, are able. to involve 


him? Let the magiſtrate, the clergy, the rich 


and powerful of every occupation, whoſe example 
is irreſiſtible, exert themſelves in diffuſing vir- 
tuous principles and practices among the people 
at large. Such benevolence, more beneficial than 
all pecuniary bounty, conſidered only as prevent 
ing temporal miſery, cauſes man to approach 
uearer to his benignant Maker chan any other 
bo. conduct. 


* x 
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conduct; To that Maker, ſaid 1, let thoſe 
who have charity apply themſelves in prayer for 
the diminution of evil of all kinds, and the exten- 
ſion of happineſs and peace. 

I was muſing on ſuch ſubjects when 1 found 
myſelf at the door of my little cottage. The 
evening was beautiful. The clouds in the welt 
were variegated with colours, ſuch as no pencil 
has yet been able to imitate. My garden breathed 
odours, and diſplayed the. bloom of ſhrubs, ſuch 
as might adorn the Elyſian fields of the poets. 
All conſpired to reſtore the tranquillity of the 
morning; and when I retired to reſt, my ſpirits 
being compoſed, 1 ſoon ſunk into a ſweet fleep, 
pleaſingly interrupted in the morning by a 
dream, which as it appeared to have ſome con- 
nexion with the ideas which I had entertained-1 in 
the days I ſhall ER 


I thought 1 was on a large plain covered over 
with flocks of innumerable ſheep. They appeared 
to ſtraggle without a guide. Many had their 
fleeces torn by brambles, fore were loft in a barren 
wilderneſs, others were purſued by wolves, and not 
a few were conſtantly engaged in annoying each 
other with their horns. There was a general 
bleating in a tone expreſſive of great diſtreſs." I 
pitied the poor creatures, but ſaw no hopes of 

affording 
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affording them relief, till I turned my eyes to 
the eaſtern part of the plain, when I beheld a ve- 
nerable ſhepherd with his crook inviting the ſheep 
into a fold, through which ran a delightful 
ſtream of clear water. Many ruſhed in, and 
began to drink with avidity. The alteration in 
their appearance was in the higheſt degree pleaf+ 
ing. The lambs played about without any fear 

of the wolf, and the ſheep lay and baſked in the 
ſunſhine, or ſought refreſhment in the cool 
ſhade. The ſhepherd's looks were benevolent 

beyond expreſſion. He made uſe of every intice- 
ment to bring the ſheep into the fold, but many 
would not hear his voice, and ſome ſeemed to 
hear it, but perverſely ran away from him. I 
ſaw thoſe who were ſo unhappy as to refuſe to 
enter, periſh miſerably by falling from rocks, by 
famine, by the violence of the wolf, and by diſ- 
eaſe. I turned from the painful proſpett to ſee 
the good ſhepherd and his fold ; and I thought at 
the cloſe of the day he led the ſheep into a green 
paſture, the verdure and fertility of which was en- 
creaſed by the gentle river which flowed ooh 
the middle of it. | 


I was ſo delighted with the ſcene, that I was 
going to call out to the ſhepherd in an extacy of 
joy, when I awoke. 

| I could 
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I could not but lament the abſence of { 
pleaſing a viſion ; but the avocations and neceſ- 
fities of life called me from my bed, which 1 
left with reſolutions of -devoting the reſt of my 
life to the alleviation of evil wherever 1 ſhould 
find it, and to the ſecuring of his favour who 
can lead me from the vale of miſery to the wa- 
you of comfort and the fountain of life. 


W I am, Sir, yours 8 


A A CONTEMPLATIVE RAMBLER. 
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TIE TEETH. Te zie 134! Wb! 
Fettige 4 1 an: 
"CHAP. Vn. D 


On FY 355 7 Prayer, paMticularly ir 105 45. | 


drews's Devotions as publiſhed by Dr. Horne. 


IVE: me,”? aid an antient; 9 7 
may be good for me, though I ſhould 


<«< neglect to pray for it, and deny me whatever 
% may be hurtful, though I ſhould ignorantly 
« make it the object of bits Fun. 1056 


This by called A 1 880 e It has 


always been much admired. | The perfect reſig- 


nation to the Divine Will which it implies, ren- 


ders it a model for the imitation of Nr 


r 


Our Saviour binifelf ns) to have „eee 


of long prayers and the invaluable prayer which- 


he has condeſcended to dictate to erring mortals, 
is remarkable for its beautiful brevity. It might 
have been / reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the pious 
compoſers of prayers would have been deſirous 


of imitating: their great Maſter in the conciſeneſs 
of their petitionary compoſitions. But diffuſion 
and repetition have been one of their moſt con- 


ſpicuous blemiſhes, There is no doubt but that 
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able ſeQs of filling up a long portion of time, in 
their public ſervice, with extemporary prayer, has 
contributed greatly to encreaſe the length of 
prayers beyond the limits 'both of reaſon and of 
ſincere and attentive devotion, * 
The human mind is ſo formed as not to be 
able to retain any ſentiment in a great degree of 
fervour during a long time. But prayer with- 


out fervour is, I fear, an unacceptable ſervice. 


And this is the reaſon why brevity in prayer is 
expreſsly approved by Him to whom prayer is to 


| be offered, and who conſequently muſt know 


what is moſt agreeable to himſelf, and what ſort 


bf ſervice is the moſt expreſſive of man's ſin- 
; cerity. | ; (x01 | 


The greater part of the Engliſh liturgy is very 


* juſtly adinired, as furniſhing a fine example of 


ſupplicatory compoſition. The collects are re- 
markably excellent both for conciſeneſs and fer- 


vour of expreſſion. But it may be doubted whe- 


ther the whole of the ſervice, comprehending 
three parts, intended at firſt to be ſeparately 
uſed, is not longer than can be attended to de- 
voutly even by the beſt diſpoſed. The compoſi- 
tion of moſt of the prayers is ſo well adapted to 
human wants and infirmities, that it might per- 
haps ſuperſede the neceſſity of any other prayers, 
US © were 
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were it not found that the frequency, of their | 
uſe diminiſhes conſiderably the warmth and. ſe- 
riouſneſs which POR ne Ficulated. ts | 
inſpire. KS 4 | um ] 
Books of prayers 223 for private 3 
are therefore very uſeful; and they are certainly 
not to be examined with great ſeverity of judg- 
ment. But there is a little volume, entitled, 
Devotions of Biſhop Andrews, tranſlated from 
the Greek by Dean Stanhope, which lately at- 
tracted my particular attention, as my expecta- 
tions were raiſed to an uncommon height. by the 
following prey | in the preface. 


4 + _ : 
AF . 


„ heart, already enlightened and inflamed 
« with piety and charity, will here find ſome- 
thing exactly ſuitable to its ' inward motions, 
« and the gf ſignificant and beautiful words 
« wherein to utter its holy deſires, and thoſe gra- 
« cious. ſentiments which, without this help, 
« would perhaps break forth with 0 accuracy 
« both of method and expreſſon. But the 
« leſs perfect Chriſtian, who has not 1 made ſo 
much progreſs in the ſchool of piety as the 
« former, may reap fil greater benefit from 
« this work. It will tend to improve him in 
« knowledge and practice... . Indeed 
« what leſs can be expected, when a book of 
Vor, III. © - "IM this 
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ve this nature is compoſed of materials taken out 
of the Holy Scriptures, and very ancient li- 


_ <<. turgies, which bear the names of St. James, 


« St. Baſil, and St. Chryſoſtom, collected and 
put together by the moſt judicious workmen in 
« this way; ſuch as were the perſons mentioned 
ein the title page, Dr. Andrews, once Biſhop 
„ of Winchefter, and Dr. ar vera late Dean 
« of (3 U. Pes p{gl 


After reading theſe and other paſſges i in the 


Preface, which are equally ſtrong in the praiſes 


of this little manual, it will not be thought ex- 
traordinary, that I took up the book with great 
avidity. I admired the pious ſtrain of ſome of it; 
but 1 could not help thinking that the valuable 
parts of it are diſgraced by ſome paſſages almoſt 


- ridiculous. I tranſcribe the following from the 


cloſe of AN ACT OF FAITH FOR FRIDAY. 


, Jaan r Saviour, impart to me thy whole 
« ſelf; and Tet every part and aft of thine have 
* its ſaving influence over me. 


« SanQify me by thy Tpirit, feed and firengthen 


«4 me by thy body; ranſom me by thy blood; 


44 waſh me in thy water ; . 
3 N e 


; | 1 take 


SC we wp. — 
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Lake the liberty of aſking any candid reader 


whether ſuch petitions are the natural effy- 


{ions of fincere devotion, whether they are not 
rather of a triſling and whimſical turn, and whe- 
ther they do not open a door for the ſcorner-? 


Let us pray with the ſpirit, but uo us pray w the 
underſianding _—_ 


I know it will be ſaid, that while a 8 of 
prayer gives no offence to the ſimple and well-mean- 
ing devotee for whom it was chiefly deſigned, it is 
a matter of little moment whether it pleaſe or 


diſpleaſe the faſtidious critic and the captious wit, 


But to this I muſt reply, that it is certainly of 
importance not to furniſh in any religious com- 
poſition, real occaſion either for cenſure or deri- 
ſion; and I might add, that it appears to be an af- 


front to the Majeſty of heaven, to offer up a peti- 


tion to God in a ſtyle and manner in which we 
ſhould be aſhamed to addreſs an earthly potentate. 


A trifling, a quibbling, a nonſenſical prayer can 


never be the produthon of a mind warmed with 


a devotion at once e rational and e 


1 intend not to 1 an 
conſider as one of the baſt rnaments of our 
church. The blemiſhes of 4his little book came 


not from him, 1 venture to affirm, but from 


Dean Stanhope, from Biſhop Andrews, or from 
5 H 2 3 ſome 
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ſome older writer. I have no copy of the ori- 
ginal, and cannot therefore diſcover whether the 
above prayer is faithfully tranſlated from it. But 
1 ö I think it cannot proceed from Dr. Horne, 
„ vhoſe judgment and beautiful ſtyle in the expreſ- 
ſion of devotional feelings I have Gon ad- 
mired. 3 


The language of a prayer ſhould be natural 
Ji: and warm from the heart, yet at the ſame time 
ww reſtrained and chaſtiſed by good ſenſe, otherwiſe 
= it muſt degenerate to the nonſenſe of the dot- 
ard, or the madneſs of the enthuſiaſt. . Dr. 
Johnſon deſerves great praiſe for the ſimplicity 
and energy of many of his prayers. Nothing 
of his uſual ſtyle, his long words, or formal 
periods, is to be obſerved in them. . His good un- 
* derſtanding ſuggeſted to him the impropriety of 
„ all affectation when he laid aſide all pretenſions 
775 to wiſdom, and with an humility, which muſt 
tf: ahways become the greateſt of mortals, approached 
the throne of the Almighty. 


i After all that taſte and criticiſm can ſuggeſt, 
# it is certain that uprightneſs of intention and fer- 
i 'vent piety are the beſt- beauties of ſupplicatory 
1 writings. He to whom prayer is addreſſed con- 
on fiders not the form of words, and the ſtructure 
8 of periods, but the faith, the ſincerity, the cha- 
= ** She > (+ 
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rity of the poor petitioner. If the heart is right, 
the errors of the underſtanding and of the lips 
will paſs unnöticed. Yet it is decent and rea- 
ſonable to take care, according to the beſt of our 
knowledge, not to offer up prayers in which 
there is any known defect unworthy a creature 
furniſhed by the Creator with thoſe intellectual 
powers, which ſurely can never be more honour- 
ably exerted than in the ſervice of Him who * 


them. 


„J uſe not to run raſhly into prayer,” ſays 
Howell, „without a trembling precedent medi- 
« tation; and if any odd thoughts intervene and 
« grow upon me, I check myſelf and recom- 
«© mence; and this is incident to long prayers, * 
* which are more ſubject to man's weakneſs - 
« and the deyil's malice,” | 
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Of reading Nis and trifling Books without D 


crimination. 


Belli libelli, lepidi, novi Iibelli. nne 


S IR., Bab, Jah 20, 1786. 
A. I came hither to relax myſelf from the fa- 
tigues of a profeſſion which requires great 
application and confinement, I am reſolved to 
make uſe of all the methods which this irigenious 
polite place has invented for the valuable 


| purpoſe of killing time. Accuſtomed to reading 


as I have always been, I cannot omit books 
while I ſeek the means of amuſement ; but I am 
forbidden by my phyſician to read any thing but 
what is called ſummer reading, and therefore 1 
am a frequent lounger at the circulating library. 
By the way, I beg leave to give you a hint, that 
if you do not contrive to make your Winter 
Evenings ſummer reading, they will not be much 
noticed in the repoſitory of knowledge, where 1 
am now writing you this letter. 


As 1 often ſit and read in the library, I have 
an opportunity of hearing what books are in the 
moſt requeſt ; and I am frequently not a little 
diverted with obſerving thi great eagerneſs with 

which 
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which tomes, totally unknown to me, who have 
made books the ſudy of my life, are demanded. 
of the librarian. The firſt queſtion on entering 
the ſhop I found to be uni verſally Have you 
any thing new ? I ſhould have ſuppoſed that the 
publications of the laſt year would have deſerved 
this epithet.; but I found by obſervation that 
ſcarcely any thing is eſteemed new but what is 
juſt advertiſed, and almoſt wet from the preſs. 
Curiofity ſeems ta be the great ſtimulus of the 
ſubſcribers; idle curioſity, as I may call it, ſince it 
ſeems to ſeek its own gratification independently - 
of all-defire of antarabng the Fare Loo 


I have fmiled at hearing a lady admire the de- 
licacy of ſentiment which the author of ſome 
novel, which ſhe had juſt been reading, muſt 
poſſeſs, though 1 knew it to be the produłtion of 
ſome poor hireling, deſtitute of learning and 
taſte, knowledge of life and manners, and furniſh 
ed with the few ideas he bad by reading the no- 
vels of a few preceding years. He had inſerted 

in the title- page; By a Lady, and various con- 
Jeftures were often hazarded in my hearing con- 
cerning the authorefs. Some bipted that they | 
were acquainted with her, and that it was a lady of 
quality. Others knew it to be written by an 


H4 acquaintance 
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acquaintance of their own; While all agreed in 


aſſerting, it muſt be by a lady, the ſentiments 
were ſo characteriſtically delicate and refined. 
You may conjecture how much I was diſpoſed to 
laugh when I knew it to be tlie production wan 
eee in * OO _ if 09:67 


Iconfeſe 1 had been ih more W in a 
college library than in a circulating one, and could 


not therefore but be aſtoniſhed at the number of 


volumes which the ſtudents would devour. The 
Helluo Librorum, or Glutton of Books, was a 


character well known at the univerſity, and men · 
tioned by the ancients ; but I believe their iden 


of him is far exceeded by many a fair ſub- 
ſcriber at the circulating library. I have known 


a lady read twenty volumes in a week during 


two or three months ſucceſſively. To be ſure 
they were not bulky tomes, ſuch as thoſe of 


' which it was predicated that a great book was a 


great evil. The print in the pages of moſt of 


them, to ſpeak in the mechanical ſtyle of menſu- 


ration, were three inches by one and a half, and 


the blank paper exceeded the printed in quantity 
rf u ue en ge, Hur de- md 


Now, Sir, L am. not one of thoſe. who mon 
auſterely to cenſure this mode of reading ; tor I 


am of Enn it is often very i innocent, and 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes not without conſiderable advantage. 
There are certainly many novels which, though little 
knoyn in the literary world, are not without merit, 
and of a very virtuous tendency. Moſt of them 
tend to recommend benevolence and liberality; for 
it is the faſhion of the age to affect thoſe qualities; 
and I really think, as converſation is uſually con- 
ducted, ſcarcely. ſo many opportunities occur of 
imbibing benevolent and virtuous ſentiments from 
it as from the decent books of a circulating li- 
brary: I ſay decent, for I am ſorry to obſerve, 
that in the multitude of new. books which the 
librarians are obliged to purchaſe, ſome have a 
tendency to diffuſe every kind of evil which can | 
n. the underſtanding and corrupt the heart, 


The Anger of indiſcriminately reading what- 
ever has the recommendation of novelty induced 
me to take up my pen and write to you, hoping 
that I might ſuggeſt a caution on the fubje& to 
ſome of your fair readers, who, I am ſure, have 
recourſe to a circulating library ſolely to improve 
and amuſe themſelves while under the hair ef- 


ſer's operation. 


| They wo, 1 think;/do right to, n ha 
character of every book they read before they 
take it into their dreſſing room, and ſhew the 
ſame caution in the choice of their circulating- 
library books as they would of their compan7). 
' Your's, &.  SENEX. 
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To? prevent the evil which: ariſes ben at- 
tempting things beyond the ſtrength, na- 
ture ſeems to have given many animals that in- 
ftinftive knowledge of their want of ability 
the neſt while it is callow, unleſs by an acci- 
dental fall; and when its plumage is grown to 
a conſiderable degree of its perfection, it takes 
but ſhort flights at a time, and ſeems uni 


to loſe ſight of its parent and nurſe. It is not till 


the wings have acquired ſtrength and agility 
that it leaves the branches or the ground, and 
dares to ſoar undauntedly in the fields of air, un- 

- mindful of the neſt and the foſtering feathers 


which lately Raga it with warmth * Pro- 
tection. 1 


Mins of a ſimilar diffidence, ; from 
conſcious immaturity of power, appears to me to 
take place in the human mind at the puerile age; 
and I cannot help thinking it truly amiable ; yet 
it is ſtigmatized with the odious name of ſhyneſs 
-and ſheepiſhneſs, and many parents appear more 
2 thear-children ef it, than to 
| furniſh 
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furniſh them with any grace or accompliſhments 
They often ſucceed, by dint, of great pains, in 
thus forcing the roſe bud to expand its immature 
leaves; but I fear they are greatly miſtaken in 


their management, and that their uneaſineſs at 


. % — 8 = 
ſeeing their children diſſident is totally miſ- 
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If indeed the difſidence which they lament 
were likely to continue through life, I agree 
with them that it would be a great misfortune. 
where exertion would be rewarded with profie 
and honour z.and it would occaſion the child 
much cauſeleſs anxiety. But in general there is no 
danger of ita continuance beyond the period of im- 
maturity, at which it is certainly natural, and 
rather pleaſing and graceful i in the eyes of ſenſible 
obſervers. I contend. that it is cauſed by conſcious 
inability ariſing - from youth, and that it will of 
itſelf give place to a proper. confidence on the 
e conſciouſneſs of cb matured and 


FPS 
— 


ee ee eee 
this unfaſhionable diffidence which many fathers 
and mothers labour to remove, even in the ten · 
der period of early infancy, is favourable to 
growth in mental vigour and virtuous principles. 
H 6 | All 
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All who are to excel in future · muſt devote a pre- 
vious time to diſcipline. He who would one 
day ſpeak muſt firſt liſten; And, to return to 
the bird, to which I have already alluded,” it is 


well known to the ſtudents in ornithology, or at 


teaſt to thoſe admirers of the feathered race call - 


| ed bird-fanciers, that the fineſt ſinging birds 


liſten when young to the old ones, and even 
when they have learned the notes, venture only 
to record, as thoſe gentlemen expreſs it, that is, 
to ſing in a ſoft low tone, almoſt as if they were 
aſhamed of being heard. I have often heard the 
blackbird, who has afterwards made; the woods 
reſound with his melody, trying his fill under 
the covert of a hawthorn, in ſo low a warbling 
as ſcarcely to be Ong in the covert ak the 
grove: 6 7 7240750 en 


' 4 N 


The mind collects images of things, and forms 
opinions during the immature ſtate at which it 


ſcarcely ventures to employ the tongue in utter- 


And when a ſtore of ideas is at laſt ac- 


cumulated, it feels a ſpontaneous confidence 


founded on conſcious merit; and ſhines at a ma- 
ture age with a luſtre which it would never have 
diſplayed, if, inſtead of collecting ideas, it had 
been indulging its own i in uttering viva- 
cious nonſenſe. , 
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* 1e dein dd teme the greateſt ge · 
nius, of ſine imagination and ſenſibility, were of 
neceſſity timid and diffident in the puerile period 
and I wiſh parents not to infer from the diſſi 
dence and ſilence of their children that they are 
naturally ſtupid. There is indeed an appearance 
of diffidence which ariſes. from real dulneſs ; but 
there is a real diffidence cauſed by exceſs of ſen- 
ſibility, and it is a favourable preſage of all that 
is lovely and excellent in human natur. Parents 
will therefore endeavour to diſcriminate duly be- 
fore they decide on the abilities of their children 
from the appearance of timidity or ſhyneſs in 
company, and diffidence in ſaying or doing any 
thing which their age has not afforded them op- 
portunities to learn. They will be cautious of 
removing this veil which nature furniſhes for 
defect, as ſhe guards the bloſſom before it has 
acquired ſtrength ſufficient to admit of full ex- 


panſion. If the bud, which would naturally * 


expand in April or May, were rudely opened in 
March, what fruit could juſtly be expected i in 
Auguſt and a ? 


Nothing is more common than to obſerve. pa- 
rents introducing, boys of eight or nine years old 
into company, to balls, and to aſſemblies, with 
the profeſſed" intention of wearing off that ſheep- 
iſhneſs (for ſuch is the ignominious term) which 
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they have unfortunately contracted at ſchool or in 
the nurſery. Neither is he fuffered to be filent, 
Contrary to his incliuation, the poor boy muſt 
force himſelf to be pert and loquacious to 
all whom he encounters, or he will be ridiculed 


and reproached for ſtupidity. | Unfortunate miſ. 
take! If he ſhould become a proficient at this 


early age in the ſchool of audacity, to what a 
| height of impudence will he arrive in manhood ? 


of impudence unſupported by knowledge, or any 


ed ante which ed je oveir:coafittare. 


Too many in this age are trained in this miſ- 
taken plan, which is the reaſon why we com- 
monly meet with pert young men, who overpower 
all around them with noiſe, who are incapable 


of rational converſation, who are avoided by all 


ſenſible perſons, and who aſſociate with the only 


characters who can enjoy their company, game- 
ſters, borſe-jockies, phacton-drivers, drunkards, 


and debauchees. Their miſtaken parents ſuc- 
ceeded too well in diveſting them at an early age 


of that diffidence which was natural, which was 
becoming, and which would have been the means 


of preſerving their innocence, their charafters, 
their health, their fortune, every thing by which 
life is embelliſhed, and death rendered leſs formi- 
"dable to human nature, 
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-conftitution, tempt. men to launch their 
litle nnd find barks into the wide ocean of the 


world, where great numbers are inſtantly ſnip- 


wrecked, and, of thoſe who eſcape deſtruction, 
— SI DES 3,1 
HP Lt the ee ene en 


Ie will be ſaid that a ſpirit Gigabit 
ful to the public, and whatever miſery it may 
produce to individuals; ſociety, upon the whole, 
receives ſo much beneſit from it, that it ought 
not to be diſcouraged. This I mean not to deny; 
and all that I contend for is, to convince thoſe 
who are furniſhed by Providence with a compe- 


tency of worldly good, that it is wiſer to ſit 


down and enjoy it contentedly, than to hazard 
the loſs of it, and of tranquillity and virtue, in 


encreaſe. There will be always a ſufficient num- 


ber of needy perſons to ſerve ſociety by the Ipirit 


of enterprize ; and I am by no means convinced 


\ MBITION, ie folly, rflſhes of 


the purſuit of aggrandizement and ſuperfluous 
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that a man of competent fortune, dwelling re- 
ſpectably among his neighbours, performing the 
duties of a Chriſtian, and a good maſter of a fa- 
mily, is not more ſerviceable to ſociety, both by 
his actual beneficence and his example, than the 
adventurer who flies to the Indies for the aug- 
mentation of a ſtore, which is already more than 
ſufficient for ſupporting a reſpectable appearance, 
and furniſhing every real comfort and conve- 
nience. 2 nenn { 
a ' $24.34 54: 39 hv ap nt ge + * 
It appears to me that, after the admonitions 


of every moraliſt, few men form a juſt eſtimate 


of the duration of human life t, and that their 
inattention to the obvious truth, that it is ſhort 
and frail, is the cauſe of their labouring inceſſantly 


for thoſe things which they cannot have time to 


enjoy. The few years of extreme old age, if they 
ſhould ever arrive at it, they reſolve to devote to 
eaſe and ſelf- enjoyment. And it is true that they 
might enjoy old age, if their old age ſhould be 
healthy; but the probability is, that it will be 
loaded with infirmities, the conſequence of ex- 
ceſſive anxiety and labour of mind, and perhaps 
alſo of the ill effects of foreign climates. But it 
is moſt likely that life nn terminate before the 


+ Quid one fortes jaculamur æ vo 
Multa? Hon. 
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period of contentment ſhall arrive, and that they 
will drop into the grave in the midſt; of their 
e FERN way ye +17 
| man blindneſs. PTY 


rer 
n is a virtue more e re- 
. commended by moral writers of all ages than 
any other; a proof of its importance, and at the 

ſame time of the inefficacy of their recommenda 

tions of it. I believe it never was leſs prac- 
tiſed than in the preſent age. It is quite unfa- 
ſhionable. A man of parts who does not endea-, 
vour to augment his fortune and raiſe his family 
is eſteemed in the world deſtitute of proper ſpirit. 
All are therefore on the wing for higher ſtations:, 

Alps on Alps ariſe. No exaltation of rank is. 
high enough. No opulence ſufficiently abundant 
to ſatisfy the eternal cravings of the man of 
ſpirit and enterprize. 6. e 


I 60 indeed his eagerneſs is a proof that this 
world occupies the firſt place in the affeQtions of 
many, and that the external goods of fortune are 
deemed by them the only advantages worthy of 
purſuit. But this is a lamentable inſtance. of 
human error: for even if this world were the 
whole of man's exiſtence, yet health and con- 
tentment are full worth more than the rank of a 
Marquis, 
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Marquis, and the nme. 
. . 


Theſe reſleQtions ni dne lately 
received, and with the inſertion of which * _ 
cloſe um * : | 


-+ SIR 

Inc leave to lay before you a ben 
ſtances of my life, which may poſſibly afford 
ſome hints for the intruction of eden under 
aan nn 


2-4 
* 


1 am the younger fon of a hy Aken; 
in London, who, on his deceaſe, left me poſſeſſ- 
ed of five hundred a year. My brother had at 
leaſt a thouſand. My friends adviſed me, in 
order to improve my fortune to an equality with 
my brother's, to go to the Eaſt Indies, where I 
had many friends, and a fingularly fine opportu- 
nity of making a rapid encreaſe of my patrimony. 
I happened, however, to be attached to an ami- 
able young lady, whoſe friends would never con- 
ſent to her leaving England; and love was 
ſtronger than avarice. 1 abſolutely refuſed to 
go, notwithſtanding the reproaches which yore 
thrown e on wy want t of ſpirit. Se | 

| Anime 1&7 S £0 My 


- 
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My brother, though more amply provideck 
for than myſelf, was of a different diſpoſition ; 
and had no attachments to counteract its influ- 
ence. On finding me determined, he conſidered 
with himſelf that the opportunity was too valu- 
able to be loſt, and reſolved inſtantly to accept 
the great advantages which he faid I had ſor - 
raſhly relinquiſhed. He accordingly let his 
beautiful villa and gardens in a ſweet village near 
LA mmm 


1 ie ed Poet 4 3 
nities of my friends, and in a very ſhort time 
after my brother's departure I married the object 
of my firſt affeftions, a lady of little fortune, but 
of a ſweet and contented diſpoſition. Five hun- 
dred a year, though a very pretty income, I knew 
was not ſufficient to ſupport the expences of ſa- 
ſhionable life in the metropolis ; and as we both 
loved retirement and-domeſtic happineſs, we de- 
termined to hire a houſe in South Wales. W 


The houſe was not large, but genteel, It ſtood - 
in the midſt of a little lawn, and upon an em- 
nence which commanded a view of the neigh». 
bouting river. There was a good neighbourbood, 
conſiſting chiefly of genteel families who had 
retired on ſmall ſortunes, with a determination 
* 


4 | elegant 
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aint? 20d} piper ge, fe 
with oftentation. ie tos Say 4H ) 


8 1 | foon found chat in „e pe n up W.. 
dred pounds a year gave me great influence In- 
deed as the neceſſaries of life were very cheap, 
and the ſtyle of living frugal, it was an affluent 


income. I wiſhed not to overbear; but as 1 


found my neighbours inclined to pay me greater 
reſpect than was conſiſtent with an eaſy inter- 
courſe, I took pains to decline it. I uſed hoſpi- 
tality. I took no exceptions to any individual. 


I diſtributed the fragments from my table to the 


poor. I never entered into any diſagreements, 
but as an arbitrator; and in conſequence of this 
inoffenſive conduct, I was univerſally beloved, 
and, I muſt confeſs, as happy as 1 believe the 
TO of humanity wall hows” s. 


Many years paſſed in e retirement; ; and I 
never was at a loſs for ſubjects on which I might 
employ my active powers, and prevent that mi- 
ſery which ariſes from the want of objects to 
excite exertion. My family, which conſiſted of 
my wife,” and of three boys and a girl, furniſhed 
a lively ſcene. I often devoted a conſiderable 
part of the day to reading with my boys, who 


| were inſtructed in (claſſical learning at a neigt 


_— ſchool, over which a very good ſcholar 
preſided. 


F 
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viſited. I pretend to no particular modes of liv- 
ing, unleſs to be contented and eaſy, with HOOP 


ann enen 


bene e ee a in dne 
ce er fart fix years be talked of 
and enjoying bis acquiſitions. At laſt he ac- 
tually returned with an enormous fortune. He 


paid me a viſit, and quite oyerpowered us all 


with the ſplendour of his equipage and retinue. 


No nobleman in the neighbourhood had ever 


entered the country with ſo much oſtentation. I 
could eaſily ſee, though he was not unkind or 
void of fraternal affeQtion, that he conſidered us 
as greatly beneath him, mean in our ideas and 


modes of living, and as not at all calculated to 


reflect honour. upon him in his elevated Ration. 


His viſit wWas but ſhort 3 and, though we gave 


him the moſt cordial nde p e 
T3344 10 Dd : Bots 5 

ky was not difficult to gain Fer of his 

conduct. His profuſion: was ſuch, as could not 

fail to be the ſubject of converſation. There was 


indeed no extravagance: which the higheſt rank 


of nobility ever indulged Which he did not ea» 


preſided, | Ryrab Gore cocupiad: (brat; the; land * 


I never objected to a game at whiſt or :quadrille 
when it was agreeable to the parties whom we 


gerly 


gained too powerful an influence to be reſiſted. 
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gerly adopt, from an idea that it 08 
OI Oe FE ah | 


Ae dee cee in ties 8 
to find his reſources leſs copious than at his firſt 
arrival. .-Qreditars were importunate. The 
ſteward remonſtrated ; but pride and vanity had 


He determineil to haue recourſe to gaming, at 
once a genteel and eaſy mode of ſupply if he 
ſhould be ſucceſsful. Unacquainted with the 
arts of profeſſed. gameſters, he ſoon became their 
prey, anfl in fix months was ſo reduced as to be 
8 225 „. 1 


* * <9.conſider his ſituation with 
furious Mista He could not retrench. He 
could not ſurviue the ſhame of living in a ſtate 
of poverty or dependance among thoſe whom he 
uſed to feed with luxury at his table. He Was 
dient. He muſt return at the age of five and 
forty to the Eaſt Indies, under many diſadvan- 
gt to raiſe another —_—_ 


| After 4 A ike eget nh 
barked once more to traverſe 'balf the globe, and 


to live in a moſt unwholeſome climate for the 
. of returning at bity to live the :ſame-tur- 


bulent 
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bulent and luxurious life in England. Provi- 
dence ſhortened his labour. He was loſt in the 
paſſage ; and the little property he left in Eng- 
land was afterwards ſold to pay three ſhillings | 
in the Sgt RD FO | 


1 weep wone ay hevidinns en 
on the choice of my youth. I have enjoyed, 
and ſtill enjoy, with the bleſſing of a kind Pro- 
a reaſonable mind can deſire: and I hope others 
are well, to be contented with a competency, 
and to truſt in a benevolent Being, who can cauſe 
a little ſtore to ſupply more real pleaſure to the 
contented mind than the fortune of a Clive coulfl 
beſtow. I aſten think of Horace - 

| ——(od petis hie eſtt. 


Eft Vlubris, animus fi te non deficit æquus 
Vitz nn TE anon, kh 


But I ceaſe quotation. One effe& of my re- 
tirement is, that 1 have accumulated many 7 


apophthegms and adages of ancient wiſdom ; and 


of moſt of them I have experienced the truth, 
For the preſent adicu, · 


OFELLUS. . 
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N 3 i Of the Elevation of Sentiment and Character As ne- 
| ceſſary to Magifirates who wiſh to be ficient and 
ak. ke | 


HE confticn of 1 . didn is = frail 
that it may almoſt appear ridiculous in any 
man oſtentatiouſly to aſſume the appearance of 
grandeur and dignity. Yet there are perſons 
who ſeem to poſſeſs a native weight which adds 
| to their words authority, and to their actions 
| | force. int dei oi en, 


This endowment, whatever it is, is intended 
by Providence for the communication of good 
4 and the prevention of evil. | Thoſe who poſſeſs 
j f it ſeem to have a natural claim to command, to 
* civil pre-eminence, to the honourable and im- 
* portant offices of the magiſtrate and the legi- 
| Saloye-------: 


. * 2 
—— — ——— ho 
1 


But in the confuſion of the preſent ſcene, 
riches uſurp the authority which nature intended 
| for her favourites ; and it is common to obſerve 
4 perſons inveſted with civil and official import- 
. ance, whoſe natural inſignificancy expoſes their 
} perſons to contempt, and renders their office in- 
| | 
| 13 . eſſectual. 
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efſeQual. A Lord Mayor of London, for in- | 


ſtance, raiſed from a low origin by fortunate 


events in trade, deſtitute of education and natu- 
ral dignity, degrades at once the office and him- 


ſelf by the advancement, of which he was ambi- 
tious. He becomes more conſpicuous by eleva- 
tion; and the meanneſs which would paſs unno- 


ticed, or might even , be palliated i in his natural | 


ſtation, becomes, when he is inveſted with the gold 


chain and the ſcarlet robe, -a ſolemn mockery 
magiſtracy. 


Much of the contumacy of the common peo- 
ple has, I think, ariſen from the want of per- 
ſonal authority in the magiſtrates. In ignorant 
ages the merę robes and inſignia of office might 
command reſpect; but in times when, if few 
are profoundly, yet all are ſuperficially learn- 
ed, much more 1s required to ſecure a volun- 
tary deference than the exaction of it by force, 
or the 1 Inviting of it by oſtentation. 


To ſecure reſpett, a mind muſt be viſible ; a 
mind furniſhed with knowledge and enlarged 
with liberality. Without diſintereſtedneſs no 
public character, however remarkably diſtinguiſh- 
ed by talents, natural or acquired, can be long 


illuſtrious. Opinion or eſtcem is the foundation 


Vol. III. 9 of 


= 


= * 


| 


lowing letters 
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of authority; but how is opinion or eſteem to be 
conciliated in favour of a man who has bought 
his nominal honours, and knows not to act, to 


ſpeak, or to think conſiſtently with the elevated 


place to which his vanity has is da 


If vanity did not uſually cloſe the ear to the 
voice of advice, I would venture to whiſper to 
every candidate for public honours, that he will 
probably derive no real credit from them if he is 
conſcious that he has not enjoyed the benefit of a 


liberal education. He may be very reſpectable as 


an honeſt man, and a good maſter of a family, in 
private life, but in public he muſt be contempt- 
ible without an elevation of ſentiment correſpond- 
ing with the elevation of his rank. I own that 
in ſome inſtances this elevation is viſible where 
education has been defective. Strong parts and 
a long commerce in the world have ſupplied the 
defect; but theſe inſtances are not ſo common as 


to juſtify the generality of uneducated rich men 


in ſuppoſing that they are furniſhed by nature 
with talents, knowledge, and authority ſufficient 
to qualify them for rule, for offices of public 


dignity and importance. 


Theſe reflections were ſuggeſted by as fol- 
5 I R, 
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81 R, 


I'aM a foreigner who have ſpent a year or 
two in England, ſolely for the purpoſe of im- 
proving myſelf in a nation which is reſpected 
throughout Europe, as exhibiting a ſtate of im- 
provement and a generoſity of ſentiment which 
reſlects honour on human nature. 


When I came to London I was ambitious of 
being introduced to the acquaintance of thoſe 
whom I was told were the principal magiſtrates, 
one of whom annually reſided in the magnifi- 
cent manſion of magiſtracy, and rode, as I often 
ſaw, with triumphal pomp in a gilded vehicle, 
through the ſtreets of London. I found it by 
no means difficult to be introduced to a public 
feaſt, where I endeavoured to form an inti 
with the chief magiſtrate. 1 ſucceeded ſo far as 
to be invited to a private dinner with him, and a 
{ew of his brother aldermen, and members of the 
common council. 


— 


- 


The entertainment was ſumptuous and genteel. 
But converſation was my objeQ, and I ſpared 
no pains to lead to ſuch ſubjects as I thought 
might afford me the moſt valuable information. 
I mentioned ſeveral of thoſe topics conneQed 
with Engliſh hiſtory in which I had read that th: 
city of London had a principal ſhare ; but my 

12 remarks 
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remarks cauſed only a vacant ſtare, and received 
no other reply than ſuch as I do not know, 
« Sir—I really forget, Sir—Give me leave to 
« help you to a lice of ham, Sir.” I thought 
my converſation might be ill- timed, and there- 
fore ſaid no more on the ſubje& of hiſtory, but 
joined in the general topics of the day. Pardon 
me, Sir, but I could not help bluſhing for two 
or three gentlemen in gold chains who expreſſed 
themſelves ungrammatically and vulgarly on the 
commoneſt ſubjects. I am a foreigner, and there- 
fore muſt not pretend to be a critic in your lan- 
guage and pronunciation ; but I appeal to you 
whether Them things This here weal—My 
4 vife”—are reconcileable either to grammar or 
the elegance of polite converſation. 


I ought not to be cenſorious, nor am I diſ- 
poſed to deride ; but I cannot help obſerving, that 
the magiſtrates appeared from the general turn 
of converſation to be far leſs well informed and 
' leſs liberally minded than their ſtations require. If 
the merchants and gentlemen of the metropolis 
are not better accompliſhed than the magiſtrates 
of my acquaintance, I own I ſhall loſe ſomething 
of that reſpe& for your nation which I entertain- 
ed while I was at home, 


I intend to write my travels ; and if I were to 
give an accurate account of thoſe of your princi- 
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pal perſons in the corporation of London with 
whom I have aſſociated, I fear I ſhould affront 
a people to wham I owe gratitude, The digni- 
fied magiſtrates of the firſt city in the univerſe 
would appear to be on a level with the Bour- 
geois. I dare ſay, and indeed am well informed, 
that there are members of the court who are po- 
lite and well- informed gentlemen; but that too 
often pragmatical perſons offer themſelves for the 
ſcarlet robe who ought to be contented with the 
leathern apron. . I endeayour to view things as 
a philoſopher and coſmopolite, and I cannot but 
think that the degradation of the magiſtracy mult 
be injurious to the police, the morals and the 
liberty of your country. Pardon my freedom, 
and _— _ 


Your's, &e, | 
A SWISS. 
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CHAP. XII. 


| Miſcellaneous Literature. 


Lay 
_— 


$ 1. Mp Huet cenſures Virgil for an over- 
ſight in the following beautiful de- 
ſcription of the Nightingale bereaved of her 


young : 


Qualis populei mcerens Philomela /ub umbra 
Amiſſos queritur foetus ; quos durus arator 
Obſervans nido implumes detraxit; at illa 
- Flet noctem, ramoque ſedens miſerabile carmen 
Integrat & mœſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 


Georg, iv, & 4 
The poet makes the Nightingale ſing under 
ſhade of a poplar, and then tells us that ſhe ſung 
in the night. Flet nactem. How,“ ſays Mr. 
Huet, © can the night and the ſhade of the 


« poplar be reconciled?“ 


If this were an overſight, the charming plain - 
tiveneſs of the paſſage would redeem it from ſe- 
vere cenſure. But might it not be a moonlight 
night? and might not wmbra ſignify the gloom 
where the moonſhine was intercepted by the fo- 


liage of the poplar ? 
$2 
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$ 2. Mr. Heyne defends Virgil in another, 
and perhaps in a better manner. Huetii et 
« Caſtelvetri reprehenſiones hujus loci, uti um- 
« br papuleꝶ cum tamen ſequatur, flet noctem, 
ab ignorantia poeticæ cum rationis et artis 
tum orationis profectæ ſunt; umbra tam pro- 
« prium et perpetuum eſt arboris attributum, ut 


ad cauſas phyſicas ac tempora, reſpectus plans 
« non habeatur.” | 


Virgil is thought by the ſame critic to have had 
in view the elegant ſimilitude in the Idyllia of 
Moſchus. 4 Idyl. ver. 21. 


Ns de T' odugeran ogg emi rr. veooroos 
OAAvpeverg, uct” pg £76 , 
Oajvoig ey TXT xt ẽð n de xv aurous 
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La Cerda, who is copious as uſual in quoting 
both Greek and Latin paralleliſms to this place, 


+ Verum et queritar avicula ob ſuos pullos 
Pereuntes, quos ſzvus anguis adhuc parvulos 
In denſis arbuſtis devorat; ipſa vero circum ipſos 
Volat ſtridens admodum acuti voce pia mater 
Neque ſan? p.Iteit filiis opem ferre ; nam et ipſa 
Valde metuit accedere ad immite monſtrum, = 
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has omitted this from Moſchus, « Virgil, ”” ſays 
Mr. Pennant, “ ſeems to be the only poet among 
« the ancients who has attended to the circum- 
«« ſtance of this bird's ſinging in the night-time. 
They muſt have been very inobſervant; but 
« the truth is, the poets, according to their 
<< manner, dignify any bird which ſings plea- 
« ſingly with the name of the Nightingale.“ 


176 


$ 3. It has been remarked, that in many in- 
ſtances poets are inaccurate hiſtorians of nature. 
They endeavour chiefly to pleaſe; which pur- 
poſe can be effected by beautiful language and 
imagery, without any ſtrict regard to truth of 
repreſentation. Some very eminent poet, if I miſ- 
take not, makes the gudgeon riſe at a fly, whereas 
every angler in the ſchool of Walton knows that 
gudgeons feed at the bottom, and ſcarcely ever 
were known to emerge above the ſurface in pur- 
ſuit of the winged inſect. But the gudgeon 
ſtands for any fiſh, more poelico. 


Mr. Gray, a philoſopher as well as poet, has, 
I believe, made a little miſtake in the firſt ſtanza 
of his fine deſcriptive Elegy, from not attending 
to a cuſtom in the rural economy of this 


country. 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


If 


. 
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If he meant that the ploughman leaves his plough 
at the tolling of the curfew, or at the approach 
of darkneſs; he has fallen into an error ; for the 
ploughman leaves his work at three o'clock in 
the afternoon in all the counties in which 1 
have had opportunities of making remarks on 
the ceſtumi of agriculture. But perhaps it is not 
ſo univerſalhy; though I ſhould imagine the 
practice of leaving off ſo early ariſes from an ex- 
perience that to plough from fix o cock to three 
is a ſufficient. day's work both for man and beaſt. 
But I hate hypercriticiſm; and perhaps Mr. 
Gray meant, more poetico, as I have faid before; 
by the ploughman any ruſtic labourer. But whe- 
ther it be ſo or not, he muſt be a faſtidious reader 
who is hurt by the trifling miſrepreſentation amidſt 
ſo finely coloured paintings; yet, as Horace fays, 
« fa VOLUPTATIS cauſa fint proxima veris,” 
iis right to preſerve truth of repreſentation even 
in poetry, where the ſacrifice of it is not attend- 
ed with pecu iar advantage to the 1 Page 
of the poet, prodeſſe en- | 


15 


* 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the - Praftice of printing emphatic Wards in 
' Ttalics or Capitals. Wink of it—if not cf 
fected and exceſſive. 


T is the practice of many writers to mark with 
Italics thoſe words which they wiſh to be par- 
ticularly noticed by their readers; but they have 

been cenſured for it by ſome who ſeem to think 
it an affront-to. the reader's underſtanding. The 
practice has been, like moſt others, carried to a 
ridiculous exceſs ; for when ahnoſt every word 

is ſcored, diſtinction is nearly as much deſtroyed 

as if none had been marked with a note of va- 


riety. 


But I conſider the change of character, when 
an emphatic word is to be marked, a very con- 
venient and efficacious mode of accentuation. 
There are no accents appropriated to the purpoſe 
of emphaſis in the Engliſh language, and there- 
fore Italics and Capitals have been uſed to ſupply 
the defect, and have done it with great advan- 


2 


4 Tie marks af diſtinQion, as I have hinted 


bofore;/in once to retain their uſe, muſt never 
be 
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be applied but when greatly requiſite, otherwiſe 
they confound words and paſſages of little force 
and moment with thoſe which are truly ener- 


| getic. 


The reader will on moſt occaſions ſupply the 
proper accent, and mark the emphaſis by the ex- 
erciſe of his own ſagacity. But yet there are 
paſſages in the beſt authors where the reaſons 
for emphaſis on different words are ſo evenly 
balanced, that the reader is at a loſs to know 
which ſcale preponderates and different readers, 
placing accents in different places, underſtand 
whole ſentences differently. The modern prac- 
| tice of printing the leading words in Italics 
at once decides and prevents equivocation. 


The writing of words, on which the argu- 
ment depends, or which are worthy of remark 
either for force or beauty, in capitals, has the 
effect not only of marking the emphaſis, but alſo 
of rouſing the reader's attention to that which 
the writer thinks neceſſary to be attended to in. 
effecting conviction, or in elucidation. 


The ancient mode of writing was remarkably 
deficient in di/tinfiom. It often made no ſepa- 
ration of ſections, chapters, rn often 

LY none 
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none between words, as Wannen the inſerip- 
tions on ancient ITE 


As therefore the diviſion of works into chap- 
ters and paragraphs 1s a very great improvement, 
rendering books pleaſanter, more intelligible, and 
more eaſily retained in memory, ſo alſo the re- 
cent practice of printing words in italics or capi- 
tals, diſtinctionis aut emphaſis grutid, is to be con- 
ſidered as a farther ſtep to improvement, as ren- 
dering books more luminous, and c conſequently 
more 4 me and uſeful. 


The late author of Hermes carried the adit 
to an exceſs bordering on an affeQation fimilar 
to that of Sterne—in his—daſhes—which are 
proper enough to mark an apoſiopeſis, or a natu- 
ral pauſe, but loſe all effect when they occur 
too frequently, and without neceſſity, 
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rn 
Of living after a Madel, fixing upon ſome good Man 


to imitate in our Canduct, Behaviour, Studies, © 


Converſation ; an eaſy 1 1 m_ 
6 


ANY of the rules of rhetoricians 9 


little to the improvement of the orator, 
and ſerve only to diſplay the profeſſor's ſubtilty. 


But the advice which they give on the ſubject of 
imitation is truly valuable, as it conduces imme- 
diately to facilitate practice. They adviſe their 
ſcholars, after the preparatory learning is ac= 
quired, to chuſe a model of ſtyle, according to 


which they may ſhape their on; and not only 
the beſt writers and orators, but alſo the beſt 


painters, ſculptors, and architects, have found 
it the eaſieſt and moſt infallible mode of acquir- 
ing what the Greeks call #Z, or an habitual 
eaſe in the practice of their arts, to follow the 
ſootſteps of ſone excellent a vrenh | 


The art of life may | derive advantage from 


rules intended only to facilitate the acquiſition or 


practice of the humbler arts, which adminiſter 
to pleaſure, to pride, or to convenience. Let 


* 


| 
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him who would live well, like him who wiſhes 
to write well, chuſe a model, whom he may 
imitate with a judicious and diſcriminating, not 
with a blind and ſervile, imitation. 

A caution is neceſſary, left the imitation re- 
commended ſhould become an odious ſpecies of 
affected reſemblance, leſt it ſhould be ſo cloſe as 
to deſtroy all originality, and leſt it ſhould dege- 
nerate to an apiſh mimicry. 


Simia quim fimilis, turpiſſima beſtia, nobis ! 


Enn1vs, 


Such an imitation muſt be contemptible. Se- 
neca gives a good idea of the ſort of reſemblance 
to be ſought, when he ſays, the imitator of a 
ſtyle ſhould endeavour to be like the original, not 
with the ſame exactneſs as a picture is like the 
perſon repreſented, but as a child reſembles the 
features of its parent.“ Similem eſſe te volo, quo- 
modo filium, non guomodo imaginem. 


The firſt care is to ſelect a proper perſon for a 
pattern, and then to diſcriminate between the 
qualities in his character which are ſuited to our 
genius, ſituation, rank in life, and profeſſion, 
and thoſe which, however admirable in him, 
would be ill- placed and ridiculous in us. With- 
out 
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out this attention, we ſhall fall i into the error of 
thole whom | 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile z 


we ſhall be affected, and Joſe our native cha- 
rater, without gaining an adſcititious one of 
equal Yrs 


A judicious man will naturally ſele& ſome per- 
ſon in the ſame profeſſion or employment, of ſimi- 
lar views, and of eminence in the particular walk 
of life into which himſelf has entered. 


A ATE! for 1 it 1s moſt proba- 
ble, and commonly moſt expedient, will imitate 
a clergyman; a lawyer, a lawyer; a phyſician, a, 
phy ſician; and fo in all other departments of life,, 


The character which forms the model may be 
either living or dead. There are many lives of 
men in all profeſſions written with accuracy, and 
with a minute detail of particular circumſtances. 
They may be often better known, and more 
eaſily imitated, than living characters, eſpecially 
by young men, who cannot be much acquainted 
with the world, at leaſt with eminent perſons, 
in a degree ſufficient to know all the W 
circumſtances concerning them, | | 

x „ 
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I will deſcend to particulars. '' Sappoſe the 
young man in orders, and that he fixes upon 
ſome eminent character, by which to regulate 
his private life and his parochial conduct. Sup- 
poſe that perſon to be Biſhop Wilſon or Dr. 
Hammond, or any others of thoſe many honour- 
able members of the church whoſe bodies areburicd 
in peace, but whoſe names live for euermore. 


In every ſituation of life which appears s parallel 
to theirs, he will aſk himſelf how they would 
have ated, and he will find an anſwer by ob- 
ſerving how they really did act. Two or three 
ſuch models will furniſh precedents which, with 
a little adaptation to modern times, will afford a 
directory for all conduct. Judgment is certainly 
neceſſary; and I have already ſaid that a blind 
imitation of any model whatever is not to be ap- 
proved. 


Some have ade not only FU imita- 
tion of a perſon of excellent character, but the 
habit of ſuppoſing him always preſent, ſeeing and 
hearing us on all occaſions. We may thus make 
him our privy counſellor, aſk ourſelves what he 
would ſay on ſuch a point, what advice he would 
give, and whether we ſhould be aſhamed to act 
as our inclination prompts us in his real pre- 


ſence. Thus he becomes viſæ dux, et morum ma- 
Ziſier. a 
What 


* 
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What I have ſaid of a clergyman's chuſing a 


model may be applied to all other profeſſions, 
and indeed to all occupations, from the king 
to the mechanic, A good model once choſen 
will aſſiſt them all in the journey, as a hand poſt 
directs the traveller on a wide waſte or. foreſt, 
or as the lamp from the beacon guides the 
mariner on the ocean. They muſt ſtill uſe 
their own judgment, and exert their own efforts, 


or they may loſe their way even in full view | 


of the light-houſe, 


Civil hiſtory has always been extolled as the 
great teacher of wiſdom. But its leſſons are chiefly 
political, and kings and ſtateſmen are principally 
concerned in them. Biography is the ſpecies of 
hiſtory beſt adapted to teach wiſdom in private 


life. There are many lives of Engliſh worthies 
which cannot be attentively read by an ingenuous 


young man without exciting an ardour of virtue. 


But living models may be alſo very advanta- 
geouſly ſelected by the aſpirant after excellence. 
The danger is leſt the choice ſhould fall on- a 
wrong character. Splendour of rank, riches, 
honours, ſtation, are too apt to recommend 
patterns which exhibit only a vitious exemplar, 
whitened and gilded by the hand of faſhion, 
Envy and prejudice are alſo prone to add de- 


formity 
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formity to characters really beautiful. So that 


the. choice of living examples is more difficult 


than that of the departed. 


But, ſo long as a good model is choſen, there 


is little doubt but that the means of arriving at 
excellence will be facilitated, whether the choice 


fall on the living, or on thoſe who are out of 


the reach of envy. 


The precept of Quintilian in the art of rhe- 
toric muſt be obſerved in life, Diu non nift optimus 
gquiſque, et gut credentem ſibi minim? fallat, legen- 
aus oft, 


But let not the imitation even of the beſt au- 
thors or the beſt men become a plagiariſm either 
in writing or in life, 


4 
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- CHAP. XV. 


A Sunday Exhortation to Scholars —ſuppoſed to be 
_ adareſſed ta them by a Preceptor. 


x I AM truly ſenſible of the important truſt re- 
poſed in me, and cannot but feel a ſolicitude 
to diſcharge it with propriety. I will not ſay 
that the pecuniary emolument ariſing from it is 
by any means indifferent to me. No man would 
ſacrifice his eaſe and enter into an anxious em- 
ployment, without a defire of thoſe rewards 
which are allotted to induſtry. And it is equi» 
table that he who is willing to ſtep forward and 
render himſelf extenſively uſeful to others ſhould 
derive ſuch advantages from his exertions as may 
render his old age eaſy and reſpected, or provide 
for the wants of a riſing family. But I muſt de- 
clare, on the other hand, that the ſatisfaction 
proceeding from a conſciouſneſs of performing 
the duty incumbent on me, and rendering a ſer- 
vice equivalent to the recompence, ſweetens every 
labour, and gives additional _— to the pecu- 


niary compenſation. 


« You are placed here for two purpoſes ; the 
improvement of the underſtanding, and the form- 
. r X ation ly 


Phy. 
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ation of virtuous principles for the guidance of 
your moral condutt. 


« Improvement of the underſtanding is ap- 
parently the firſt object in your entrance at 
ſchool; but it cannot be doubted but that im- 
provement of the heart is really eſteemed by thoſe 
ta whom you are moſt dear, at a higher price 
than the fineſt accompliſhment of the moſt culti- 
vated intellect. 


It is your buſineſs to unite theſe eſtimable ob- 
JeQts, and to ſuffer your hearts and underſtand- 
ings to "Om OR An Re Ot of ex» 
cellence. 


Of theſe lectures which I have inſtituted 
as a laudable method of employing a Sunday 
evening, the principal purpoſe is to promote 
the knowledge and the practice of the Chriſ- 
tian religion; and in the performance of this 
purpoſe, I ſhall of neceſſity be led to recom- 
mend the pureſt ſyſtem of morality. Ethics, im- 
proved and exalted by the Chriftian religion, be- 
come the guides to real wiſdom and ſolid happi- 
neſs, to which they could never attain when 


taught only in the ſchools of heathen philoſo- 


« In 
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« In the religious part of your education, it is 
not expected that you ſhonld be engaged in the 
profound diſquiſitions of theology. The plain 
doctrines of the religion which you have been 
taught to profeſs muſt be explained to you; but 
the principal buſineſs is to open your hearts for 
the reception of thoſe ſentiments and precepts 
which conduce to the direction of your actions 
in the employments and Mil e of your ſub- 
ſequent lite, 


« In the firſt place, I muſt then remind you of g 
the neceſſity of reading the Scriptures; that is, 
of drinking the ſacred waters at the fountain. 


« But to read the Scriptures with advantage, 
judgment is neceſſary ; and as judgment at your 
age is not mature, you muſt ſeek and follow the 
directions of your inſtructors. At your age the 
plaineſt and moſt perſpicuous paſſages will beſt 
deſerve and reward your attention. The hiſtori- 
cal parts of the Old Teſtament will entertain 
you, if you conſider them only in a claſſical 
view, as valuable paſſages of ancient hiſtory ; 

but I chiefly refer you to the books which more 
immediately conduce to moral inſtruction, ſuch 
as the Proverbs, the Book of Eccleſiaſtes, the 
Wiſdom of the Son of Sirach, and the admirable 

g Book 


\ 
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Book entitled Eccleſiaſticus. I muſt indeed lament 
that this fine remain of ancient wiſdom is not in- 
ſerted in the common editions of the Bible. 


« The propbetical books will not at preſent af. 
ford you much inſtruction ; becauſe they cannot 
be underſtood without a larger ſhare of prepara- 
tory learning than you can be ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs at your age. But I adviſe you to read 
ſeveral of them for the poetical beauties which 
they confeſſedly diſplay. Iſaiah abounds with 
ſuch beauties, and Jeremiah is by no means de- 
ficient in them. Many of you have read Mr. 
Pope's Meſſiah, and could not but have obſery- 
ed that ſome of its moſt pleaſing beauties were 
taken from Iſaiah. The learned Dr. Lowth has 
diſplayed, with great accuracy and taſte, the 
beauties of ſacred poetry in the lectures which he 
"read as Profeſſor of Poetry in the Univerſity of 
Oxford. 


« If you read the Old Teſtament with a taſte for 
its beauties, you will accompliſh two important 
purpoſes at the ſame time. You will acquire a 
knowledge of the Holy Bible, which 1s your 
duty ; and you will improve your taſte and judg- 
ment, which 1s your buſineſs as ſtudents in the 
courſe of a polite education. 

| « The 
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« The New Teſtament requires the peculiar at- 
tention of every one who profeſſes himſelf a 
Chriſtian, Bat here alſo judgment is neceſſary 
to direct the ſtudent in the mode of his ſtudy. 
To one who has not the requiſite ſhare of intro- 
ductory knowledge, the Goſpel will appear to 
contain many difficulties. As you cannot yet 
engage in theological ſtudies, I muſt recommend 
it to you to take up the Teſtament with that 
humility which becomes all human creatures, but 
more particularly perſons ſo young as you are, 
and ſo deſtitute of all that knowledge which can 
enable you to form a deciſive opinion in divinity, 
You will do right to pay particular attention to 
the ſermon on the mount, and to that admirable 
epitome of all moral philoſophy, the rule of doing 
to others as we wiſh them to do to us. If you pay 
due obedience to this precept, you will never he- 
ſitate in determining what part on thall act 
whenever difficulties occur. 


« It will however be proper that you ſhould at 
an early age familiarize to your mind the lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, in all their parts, though 
you ſhould not be able fully to comprehend it. 
You will thus treaſure up many uleful paſſages 
in your memory, which, on many occaſions in 
the courſe of your lives, may be uſeful. A very 
early acquaintance with the words of the Old and 

New 
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New Teſtament, even before any adequate ideay 
of their meaning have been obtained, has been 
found uſeful in ſubſequent life to the profeſſed 


And here I cannot but animadvert on the 
prevalent neglect of the Holy Scriptures, a neglect 
which too plainly indicates a faint belief in the 
doctrines which they contain, and which ought 
to animate every parent and inſtructor in the bu- 
ſineſs of infuſing religious ſentiments and a reve- 
rence for the Scriptures while the mind is moſt 
ſuſceptible of deep impreſſions. You, who con- 
ſtitute a part of the riſing generation, will exert 
yourſelves in removing an evil which menaces 
the ruin of the national morals and proſperity. 
They indeed who are capable of a ſentiment ſo 
enlarged as this exhibit a manlineſs of mind, 
which is the more honourable to them as it is 
uncommon at their age. | 


« In the religious part of your education it 


would be a diſgraceful omiſſion to negle& the 
catechiſm. 
England is conciſe, yet, as a catechiſm, ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructive. It is plain and unadorned, 
and for that reaſon the more excellent. 
it has enemies, who complain that it is too 


hort, and that it teaches doctrines which they 


The catechiſm of the Church of 


I know 


11 | do 
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do not admit or underſtand. I recommend it to 


you as a uſeful, though humble guide, and I 
wiſh to warn you againſt hat pride of heart 
which induces ſome perſons to flight it, and from 
that ſpirit of cenſoriouſneſs, which cauſes in 
others a diſlike of all that contradicts their own 
peculiar perſuaſion. Be ready to receive va- 
luable inſtruction from whatever pazty or ſect it 
may proceed; but, unleſs there is ſome real and 
ſolid objeQtion to the mode in which your fathers 
have been inſtrufted, I wiſh you to 4 to it 
with a dutiful veneration. | 


« Archbiſhop Secker's lectures on the catechiſm 
are very uſeful explanations. They are plain in 
the ſtyle, and purpoſely adapted to the under- 
landings of the ſample. You will not inſpect 
them for the graces of language, or the figures 
of rhetoric, but for information in the net 
of Chriſtianity. 


« From the Scriptures. themſelves, the cate- 
chiſm, and Secker's lectures, you will derive as 
much knowledge in the department of religion as 
you can reaſonably be expected to acquire at your 
ichool. Let. theſe conſtitute a foundation, on 


which you will be conſtantly making ſome addi- 


tion, either theoretical or practical, during the, 
future courſe of your lives. 
Vol. III. K « But 
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« But all this will avail but little, unleſs you 


add your prayers and praiſes. Make it then a rule 


never to be violated, to pray night and morning, 
It is indeed true that in this and other ſchools it 
3s uſual to read prayers at the commencement 
and at the cloſe of the day ; but, I am ſorry to 
ſay, that theſe are. often conſidered as mere 
formalities. You will pay attention to theſe, 
and you will alſo repeat other prayers at lying 
down on your pillow or riſing from it. - 


« Youwill in vain expett ſucceſs in your ſtudies 
unleſs you implore a bleſſing on them from hea- 


ven: or if you ſhould be permitted by Provi- 


dence to make a proficiency in knowledge for 
the ſake of others, you will not derive from your 
acquiſition that degree of happineſs which you 
would otherwiſe enjoy. You muſt aſk the Giver 
of every good pift for that moſt valuable gif of 


literary improvement. 


« You are apt at your age to be thoughtleſs. 
You enjoy health and ſpirits. You are ſtrangers 
to the cares of the world. Cheerfulneſs indeed 
becomes you; but let me prevail 'with you 


when I entreat- you to conſider the value of 


time, and the importance of making a good uſe 


of it, 
« Conſider 
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4 Conſider your parents. Form an idea of the 
anxiety which they feel on your account. Ybu +. 
muſt have obſerved how eagerly they wiſh for 
your improvement. They feel a laudable ambition 
which prompts them to defire that you may ar- 
rive at eminence in whatever profeſſion or em- 
ployment you may hereafter be engaged by Pro- 
vidence. To them it would be a painful ſight to 
ſee you contemptible and unſucceſsful. But no- 
thing can vindicate you from contempt, or inſure 
your ſucceſs ſo effectually as perſonal merit, or 
the qualities of a good diſpoſition, adorned with a 
competent ſhare of human learning and accom- 
pliſhments. 8 | 


« Your parents do all that lies in their power to 
promote your improvement; but, after all, they 
cannot but know that it remains with yourſelves 
to give efficacy and final good ſucceſs to their | 
endeavours, The mind is not like a veſſel into f 
which may be poured any quantity of what- 
ever the poſſeſſor chuſes to infuſe. It is rather 
like a plant which, by the operation of its own 
| internal powers, imbibes the nutriment afforded 
| by the earth. 

« But, not to dwell on ſimilies, it is certain =_ 
that yaur inſtructors can ſerve you only in con- | 


, junction with your own efforts. 
K 2 „ Las” | 
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Let me then entreat you to exert yourſelyes 
if you have any regard for your parents, whoſe 
happineſs entirely depends on your conduct; if 
you have any regard for your own honour, ſuc- 
ceſs, and comfort ; if you hope to be uſeful and 
reſpected in ſociety.” 


FE) 
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CHAP, XVI. 


Of fome ſelf-created Miſeries. 


SIR, 


TE a feigned name, or anonymouſly, I 
can divulge without a bluſh ſome errors 
and misfortunes which I ſhould not chuſe to ac- 
knowledge in my own perſon, leſt my friends 
fhould deride me. 


From the information of my looking-glaſs, 
and the praiſes of my friends, I was led to con- 
clude at a very early age that I was beautiful. 
As it is natural to pay the firlt attention to that 
on Which we chiefly value ourſelves, I devoted 


much time and care to the contemplation and 


improvement of my face. The ſmalleſt pimple 
or redneſs gave me great uneaſineſs; but there 
was one blemiſh which almoſt broke my heart. 
One of my fore-teeth grew irregularly, and had 
at one corner the appearance of decay. This 
alone I imagined ſufficient to counterbalance the 
effeQ of all my other graces. But as I read the 
pretenſions of dentiſts in their adyertiſements, my 
mortification did not yet terminate in deſpair, 


I applied to an operator, who confidently aſ- 
ſured me that he could replace my tooth, by an 
K 3 art 
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art known only to himſelf, in ſuch a poſition as 


to render my rows of ivory and pearls, as he was 
pleaſed to call them, perfectly unparalelled. 1 
ſubmitted to his hand, and he twiſted a wire 
round my teeth, which for ſix weeks gave me 
exquiſite torment ; but the hope of removing the 
blemiſh afforded me ſolace under it. The pain 
and peculiar diet which I was ordered to purſue, 
brought on a fever which killed all the roſes in 
my cheeks, and had nearly killed me. The wires 


were taken out, and my tooth remained nearly 


in the ſame ſituation. 


As I had ſuffered ſo much in attempting to do 
violence to nature, I reſolved to ſubmit to her in 
future with patience ; but the little appearance of 
decay, which 1 have hinted at before, became a 
BLACK sor, and prognoſticated, as the doc- 
tor ſaid, an approaching caries. This was terri- 
ſying indeed! Any ching on earth was tolerable 
in compariſon with a caries. Nay, I know not 
whether, in the agonies of my mind on the ap- 
prehenſtons of it, I ſhould not have ſubmitted 
cheerfully to death rather than have lived with a 
black ſpeck on a front tooth. But hope once 
more ſhone upon my boſom. A kind dentiſt 
reſtored my ſpirits by declaring that he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of an art which would prevent all bad con- 
ſequences, and continue the beauty of my pearly 
ornaments, 
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ornaments, ſet between rubies, unſullied during 


life. | 

The remedy was tranſplantation. I ſubmitted 
to extraction with a ſtoical heroiſm. - A-chim- 
ney-ſweeper, who attended at my fide, parted 
with his beſt tooth for a ſhilling, and it was 
planted, reeking with blood and warm with life, 
in the ſocket whence the odious tooth with the 
black ſpeck had been juſt drafvn. I was now in a 
ſtate of exultation. I ſaw that my gums might defy 
old age and decay, and gloried in the idea of having 
almoſt found out the art of rejuveneſcence. My 
triumph was but tranſient. A tumour and in- 
flammation enſued. : The pain 1 ſuffered is not 
to be deſcribed ; but I was ſtill a heroine, ani- 
mated with the idea that the pain was but for- 
a ſhort time, and that the happineſs would be for 


I became ſo ill as to be under the neceſſity of 


ſeeking medical advice. Shame prevented me 
from informing my phyſician of the'cauſe of my 
illneſs. He was at a loſs to account for it ; but 
from the appearance was induced to preſcribe 
large doſes of mercury. The diſeaſe ſtill conti- 
nued, and I loſt ſeveral of my teeth and a great 
part of my gums and palate. My lips were diſ- 
torted, or corroded, in a frightful manner. The 


K 4 phyſician 
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phyſician at laſt inſiſted on the neceſſity of my 
undergoing what he called a ſalivation. He ſaid 
my life depended upon it. I ſabmitted, and pre- 
ſerved my exiſtence ; but how {hall I deſcribe 
what I felt on looking into the glaſs. Every 
appearance of old age and deformity. I Will 
leave to your imagination the 1deas of horror and 
grief which tormented my heart. I gave up all 
pretenſions to beauty, as indeed I well might; 
for my countenance was the picture of every 
thing diſguſtful. Think of paleneſs tinged with 
a livid yellow, a ſhrivelled ſkin, diſtorted lips, 
and tootlileſs gums. 7 


I find upon enquiry that the perſon. whoſe 
tooth had been placed in my gums was labouring 
under a -complication of the filthieſt of diſeaſes, 
and that the tooth inoculated them all on me. 1 
have heard that I am not the only victim to ſuch 
follies and unnatural practices. I underſtand the 
tranſplanting of teeth is extremely dangerous, 
even when the perſon from whom it is taken is 
healthy; but it is likely that a healthy and tem- 
perate perſon would eſteem himſelf too much to 
part with his teeth for money. He muſt be an 
abject wretch, and one whoſe veracity, if he de- 
clares himſelf healthy, can never be ſafely relied 
on. 


That 
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That my life is ſpared is a merey ſcarcely de- 
ſerved. I hope to ſpend it in acquiring a more 
ſolid mind and judgment than I poſſeſſed, when, 
from the dictates of vanity, I ſuffered-myſelf to 
conſent to an unnatural violence, ernel to an- 
other and moſt injurious to myſelf. It will con- 
tribute ſomething to atone for my folly, if by 
communicating the conſequences of it 1 warn 
others from its imitation. Adieu. 5 
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Ir pleaſed Providence to give me a ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, and having a life of perfect eaſe and 
plenty, I began at the age of eighteen to grow | 
rather plump, not to ſay fat and corpulent- 
Shocking words thoſe ! and to avoid their being 
applied to me, J reſolved to have recourſe to 
ſuch methods as I had heard were effectually uſed 
in reducing the body to a moderate fize. 1 drank 
vinegar copiowlly, and all acids that I could pro- 
cure. Ilived upon vegetables, fcarcely taſting ani- 
mal food, I laced fo tightly, as to ſqueeze myſelf 
into half my natural dimenſions ;, and I ſweated 
mylelf every day between two feather beds till T 
was ready to faint. Theſe methods were not un- 
ſucceſsful, 1 gradually ſhrunk to a lady all ſtin 
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and bone. I felt great complacency in ſucceſs ; 
but I was little acquainted with the conſequences 
which were ſhortly to enſue, The ſtate of debi- 
lity to which I had reduced myſelf, ſoon brought 
on what the phyſicians called an atrophy. And a 
moſt ſhocking figure I made. I looked in the 
glaſs with many a wiſhful ſigh after my departed 
plumpneſs. I was obliged to call in a phyfician, 
who, diſcovering the cauſe of my diſorder, re- 
commended what he jocoſely termed kitchen phy- 
fic. He gradually led me from milk and eggs to 
roaſt beef, plumb-pudding, port and ale. He 
Jays I was at death's door, and indeed I believe 
it; for my face in my looking glaſs looked juſt 
like a Death's head ſculptured on a tomb-ſtone. 
I now laugh and grow fat; and, thank Heaven, 
am in a fair way of recovering ſome ſhare of that 
health which I fooliſhly deſtroyed. I hope my 
example will warn others from falling into ſimi- 
Jar dangers, who may not have ſtrength of con- 
Nitution ſufficient to eſcape them. It is a ſecret 
that muſt go no farther ; but I am to be mar- 
Tied next week to a gentleman of large fortune, 
and every other qualification requiſite to make 
the ſtate happy. If I had continued ſo thin and 
ghaſtly as I once was, I believe he would as ſoon 


have thought of marrying one of the ſkeletons 
in Surgeon's Hall as me. Adieu. 
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Another correſpondent informs me that, hav- 
ing pimples in her face, ſhe clandeſtinely pur- 
chaſed a quack medicine, which ſhe took with- 
out advice and without judgment, till at laſt ſhe 
brought on a diſorder which had nearly proved 

fatal. | 


I have heard. many complain of having caught 
colds, fevers; and a long train of dreadful diſ- 
eaſes, by dreſſing in the faſhion on firſt coming 
out after a long confinement in their bed-cham- 
ber. | 


Many alſo complain of nervous weakneſſes, 
occaſioned by an abſtinence, ſuch as hermits and 
anachorites hardly ever practiſed, an abſtinence 
from ſuch kinds and quantities of food as are 
really neceſſary to the ſupport of nature, an 
abſtinence proceeding from a deſire to preſerve 
their ſhape, and to perpetuate their youth and 
beauty, but which cauſes extreme debility and 
premature old age. 


I wiſh young ladies to be duly ſenſible of the 
value of health as well as of beauty. Beauty 
indeed is ſcarcely compatible with ill health; but 
if it were, it really would be a bad exchange to 
give up health for beauty. Under the languor 
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of diſcaſe, and the torment of pain, many will 
one day lament that deſire of improving their 
perſons which led them in their youth to violate 


nature, and to weaken the foundations of the 


whole fabric while they were endeavouring to 
decorate the front, 


- 
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CHAP. XxvIt. ; 


of the" Pg l « Shim is a 
Ran liberal Education.” q ae Move 


On * ſottement qu'il eſt plus 8 de con- 
duire in qualite de capitaine, une troup, d'6uvriers, 
ou de payſans qu'on nomme ſoldats, que de com- 
mander a de jeunes ſeigneurt, et de leur former le 
ecœur et Veſprit, 9  Canaceionic / 


A nothing contributes more to the encou- 
ragement and encreaſe of excellence in a 
profeſſion than the honour beſtowed upon it, and 
the eſteem in which it is held by the world; it 
is an uſeful and laudable effort which ſome bene. 
volent writers haye made to raiſe ſome employ- 
ments of a moſt important uſe from the contempt 
into which they have unfortunately fallen. 


Every one is ready to allow the importance of 
education, yet few entertain a due reſpect for 
the profeſſion which is to adminiſter it. The 
world is governed by names ; and with the word 
Pedagogue has been aſſociated the idea of a pe- 


dant, a mere plodder, a petty tyrant, a gerund- 
1 and a bum- bruſher. | 


e ee is. med e 
firſt degree uſeful to ſociety, but attended with 
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peculiar hardſhips and difficulties, it deſerves the 
recompence and alleviation of eſteem. 


The ſchoolmaſter's employment has been com- 
——— to the puniſhment inflicted on the Danaides 
and on Syſiphus. His labour knows no end; 
for, fuppoſing one ſet of ſcholars at one time to 
be attentive and to improve, yet they are ſuc- 
ceeded ſoon after by new ſcholars, and the whole 
work is to be recommenced. 


He languiſhes over the repetition of rules and 
precepts, which have nothing amuſing to his 
fancy, or improving to his underſtanding. He 
goes his round like the mill-horſe, and his cars 
ring with caſes, declenſions, genders, conjuga- 
tions, Propria que maribus, and As in præſenti. 
Occidit miferos crambe repetita magiſtros. 

« Quid injucundiſſimum in ſchola mihi viſum 
« ſit, fatebor : illam eadem penſa retractandi, 
« eoſdemque vicies vel tricies ſcriptorum errores 
« corrigenda neceſſitatem.“ GESNER. 


He is converſant with thoſe who continue in 
his company unwillingly, and are impatient to 
be gone; among the petulant, the peeviſh, the 


idle, the inattentive, the nur and the 


„Q 
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Quam ingratus labor, totos dies verſari in- 

« ter pueros, inter invitos plerumque, et ſub- 
« ſtriftis veluti auriculis horam, quæ ſe carcere 
« emittat, expectantes; inter petulantes 'moro- 
« ſos, pigros, 2 — aps 0004s Px itt oy bie 
ang 1 


ane ted e eee 
are never relieved from noiſe. His patience and 
temper are continually put to trial: he bears 
about him an inſtrument of torture, and is fre- 
quently obliged to inflict Wage with the 
— of an executioner.. total 


If he ſpare the rod, he muſt be ee 
ſied in reprimanding, admoniſhing, remonſtrating, 
and adviſing thoſe who hate him for his pains ; 
and, if they can have no other revenge, delight 
in giving uneaſineſs, by teizing the temper of 
their beſt friend, their foſter father. Few occu- 
pations exerciſe the temper, or tend more to 
ſpoil it, than that of a ſchoolmaſter. 


He is liable to inſult and affronting behaviour 
from the ſenior boys, who are but too apt to re- 
ſent with rancorous virulence the exerciſe of that 
diſcipline on themſelves, which they at the ſame 
time have ſenſe enough to know 1s no more than 
the maſter's duty. 

He 
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He is expoſed: to continual, miſrepreſentation. 
The tongue of every boy in his ſchool, however 
filly or malicious, has a tale to tell concerning 
his miſtakes, his miſmanagement, his ſeverity, 
his partiality, his parſimony. | Himſelf” and his 
family are painted in the blackeſt colours which 
malice can invent, and mfantine inexperience 


 The-maſler is uſually blimed for the: faults of 


nature. A boy is ſtupid or idle, and learns no- 
thing. He is removed; the maſter loſes his 
ſcholar and the emoluments attending him; but 


that is not ſufficient, he loſes ſomething of his 


peace and his character: for the boy is removed 
in ill humour. The parents and friends cannot 
bear that an imputation ſhould fall on the boy; 
and therefore the whole load of cenſure, aggra- 
vated with a thouſand falſehoods, is laid on the 
maſter's negligence or inability.  - 


If he ventures to vindicate himſelf, he is under 
the neceſſity of laying the blame on the boy, 
which his generoſity will often not pefmit; or if 
a regard to himſelf and juſtice compels him to 
ſpeak, the offence already given is aggravated be- 
yond all bounds, and both the boy and his friends 
become implacable enemies for life. 

Illud 


— oo pay 
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« Illud in primis zgre ferebam, ſi cum boni 
e me viri officio funetum eſſe putarem, expoſtu- 
« Jatum venirent mecum et queſtum injuriam ii, 
« quorum me liberis optime conſuluiſſe, mihi 
« conſtabat.“ GESNER. 


Theſe are only a few among the many evils. 
which torment a profeſſion highly uſeful, and even 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of ſociety. It muſt be 
confeſſed that in ſome caſes there are the allevia- 
tions of lucre. It muſt be confeſſed. that the 


world is not ſo bad as not to furniſh many boys 


of a docile and amiable diſpoſition, and many pa- 
rents who are grateful and candid. But ſtil 
there are few employments in life attended with 
more irkſome labour, more liable to ill uſage, and 
nn 
that of the ſchoolmaſter. 


It is, I ſaid, in ſome caſes lucrative ; Ga 
ſhould be remembered, that the lucre, when it is 
conſiderable, uſually ariſes from the boarding and 
lodging of pupils in the houſe, and not from the 
buſineſs of inſtruction and the labour of a ſchool. 
And where the pupils are lodged and boarded in 


the houſe, the ſuperintendant's trouble is tenfold 


greater, and the ill-uſage to which he is expoſed 
not to be deſcribed by . * 


The 
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The caprice and ill-humour of many boys is 
ſuch as is never to be ſatisfied. As they know 
little of the true nature of things on one hand, 
ſo on the other they are prone to judge of them 
with precipitancy. As they have not yet felt 
the ill uſage of the world, ſo they want that ſort 
of ſympathy for others which experience only 


can teach. They cenſure all who are concerned 


with them without judgment and without mercy. 
They delight in doing miſchief and injuries for 
diverſion; and, upon the whole, the ſuperin- 
tendant of a number of boys in his own houſe 
has a taſk ſomething like that of a keeper 
of a mad-houſe, a gaol, or a collection of wild 


beaſts. 


Let ingenious and learned men ſometimes ſub- 

mit to this taſk voluntarily. They certainly do, 
andupon the principle of chooſing the leaſt of two 
evils; for it is better than to ſtarve, and to involve 
a family in all the evils of poverty. 


Want is the ſcorn of every 1 5 0 fool, 
And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. 


Hard neceſſity forces them to ſubmit to the yoke, 
and when their ſhoulders have become galled till 


they are callous, they bear it re 1o-4pau 


1 


Yet 
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Vet uu du Aden of the buſineſs of the 
inſtructor from the et can be more neg 
ſureable ? 


Detickiful taſk ! to rear the tender thought, | 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
To pour the freſh inftruQion o'er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 
The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt 3. 
On ſpeak the joy lo 


If there were no perverſeneſs, ably ier 
titude, and ſtupidity, the taſk might, to a bene- 
volent heart, be delightful. There is ſomething 
truly agreeable in aſſiſting the efforts of a youth- 
ful mind which is at once truly ingenious and in- 
genuous. And certainly many virtues may be 
advantageouſly exerciſed in bearing with ill uſage;—.. 
and doing good to thoſe who hate and deſpiſe 


« Jam vero parùm mihi non dicam generoſus 
« ſed humanus videtur cui non maximam volup- 
« tatem adferat ingens quæ in ſchola offertur, 
« bene faciendi occaſio. Ducuntur in ſcholas 
« et fidei præceptorum committuntur parvi ho- 
« mines, rerum omnium imperiti et rudes, ad 
« vitia omnia proclives. Quod majus præſtari 
« vel ipſis, vel parentibus ipſorum et cognatis, 
« vel rei publicz adeo, beneficium poteſt, quam 
« ſi rudibus animis ea inſtillentur, unde pro ſtu- 


« pidis, 
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pidis, prudentes ; pro mutis, infantibus certè, 
«. facundi; pro malitioſis et turpibus benefici 
« fant et honeſti; pro impiis denique, Chriſ- 
« tiani? Si doctorum opera fiant boni viri, qui 
« et ſuis ſupereſſe rebus, et præſidio eſſe ſuis 
« familiis, et ornare rem publicam, pro captu 
« quiſque ſuo, poſſint? Equidem liquido con. 
„ firmare poſſum, hac me vel ſola cogitatione, 
« ſæpe abſterſiſſe, quæ offerebantur, moleſtias : 
4 ſatis compenſatos labores judicaſſe meos, fi vel 
« ad unum alterumque ille fructus, quem modo 
6. dixi, perveniret.“ GESNER. 


It is a fine opportunity of ſerving human na- 
ture and one's. country, and I admire the philan- 
thropy of thoſe. who, from fuch pure motives, 
are influenced to undergo labours ſo ſevere, con- 
tumelies ſo inſulting, ſlanders ſo unjuſt, ingrati- 
tude ſo baſe. I fear the number is ſmall 


wx fupt totidem.quct, 
Thebarum portz vel divitis oftia Nili. 


The greater part ſubmit to the labour with the 
common ſtimulus of human exertion, the hope 
of gain; and when it is conſidered that parents 
purchaſe not only eaſe and exemption from the 
toil of inſtruction and the trouble of their chil- 
drens ill humour, not only accompliſhments uſe- 
ful and ornamental, but alſo food, accommoda- 
+ = tions, 
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tions, and habitation for their offspring, the gain 
of the maſters ſhould not be conſidered as earned 
too eaſily. If the maſters acquit themſelves well 


in an undertaking ſo arduous, they _ 
titled not only to profit but to honour, 


If I ſhould be aſked, to what purpoſe are-theſe 
obſervations on the miſery of ſchoolmaſters, I 
ſhould anſwer, that they are intended to vindi- 
cate from contempt an order of men at once uſe» 
ful and oppreſſed; to induce parents to become 
more candid and conſiderate in their behaviour to 
them, and to perſuade maſters themſelves, ac- 
tuated by a due ſenſe of their on value in ſo- 
ciety, to ſcorn that meanneſs, ſubmiſſion, and 
obſequiouſneſs, which invites, and almoſt Juſti- 
fies contempt. 


It unfortunately happens that many maſters 
exhibit a ſervility of manners which, while it 
flatters the weak parent, diſgraces the profeſſion. 
Many purſe-proud parents are too apt to conſider 
all whom they pay as ſervants, and to require an 
obſequiouſneſs in the inſtructors of their children 
incompatible with the ſpirit of a liberal man 
worthy to ſuperintend a liberal education. They 
demand a laviſh diſpoſition in him whom they 
wiſh to teach their children liberality both by 
precept and example. Men of ſenſe and liberal 


minds 
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minds cannot ſubmit patiently. Others occupy 
their place, and ſucceed by adulation and by the 
mean arts of pleaſing ; and thus is the profeſſion 
degraded, and education becomes, inſtead of a 
fine philoſophical preparation for the conduct of 
life, a mere mechanical ſkill in writing, reading, 
caſting accounts, dancing, and fiddling. And thus 
it muſt be while maſters are obliged to attend more 
to. pleaſing the parent's vanity, and ſubmitting 
to his pride, than to ſerving the pupil in the 
rugged path of an honeſt diſcipline, 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 


CHAP. I 
Of the Inferiority of modern to ancient Muſic, with 
reſpect to its Effect on the human Mind. 


F 2 general ardour of a whole people in the 
purſuit of excellence be likely to obtain it in 
its higheſt degree, it might reaſonably be expect 
ed that the Engliſh nation ſhould at this time be 
ſingularly diſtinguiſhed for a {kill in muſic. The 
muſical mania, if it may be ſo called, has diffuſ- 
ed itſelf ſrom the court to the cottage, from the 
orcheſtra of royal theatres to the ruſtics in the 
gallery of a country church. As Juvenal ſaid 
of the Greeks of his time who migrated to 
Rome for intereſt, that it was a nation of co- 
medians, we may ſay the Engliſh are a nation of 


muſicians. 


But has this general ardour produced that ſtu- 
pendous unexampled excellence which might have 
been expected? I allow the effect only to be an 
adequate criterion of that excellence. And what 
is the uſual eſſect of a concert ? It is in general 

an 
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an admiration of the performers, of the ſkill in 
execution, the volubility of fingers, the quick- 
neſs of the eye, and the delicacy of the ear. But 
how are the paſſions affected? Look round the 
room and fee the index of the paſſions, the eyes 
and the countenances of the audience. Smiles 
and complacent looks abound ; but there are no 
indications of thoſe ſudden mant of violent 
emotion which muſic is ſaid to have charms ſuf- 
ficient to excite. A few may ſometimes appear 
affefted ; but there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it is 
too often an affefation, in a ſenſe not the mol 


laudable or amiable. 


| Among the ancients the effects of muſic are 
Iaid to haxe been almoſt miraculous. The cele- 
brated Ode of Dryden has made every one ac- 
quainted with the magic power of Timotheus 
over the emotions of the human heart. And all 
who have read any thing of ancient hiſtory mult 
have remarked the wonderful effeRs attributed to 
the muſical inſtrument in the hand of a | maſter, 


Among a * other ſtories which evince 
the power of muſic, 1 recollect the foltowing : 


Pythagoras was once likely to be troubled by a 


company of young men inflamed with wine, and 
petulant with the. natural inſolence of youthful 
levity. The philoſopher wiſhed to repreſs their 

I3 turbulence ; 


4 . 
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turbulence ʒ but forbore to addreſs them in the 
language of philolgphy, which they would either 
not have attended to, or have treated with de- 
riſion. He ſaid nothing; but ordered the mu- 
ſician to play a grave majeſtic tune, of the Doric 
ſtyle. The effect was powerful and inſtantaneous. 
The young men were brought to their ſober 
ſenſes, were aſhamed-of their wanton. behaviour, 
and with one accord tore off the chaplets of 
flowers with which they had decorated their 
temples in the hour of convivial gaiety. They 
liſtened to the philoſopher. Their hearts were 
opened to inſtruftion by mulic, and the powerful 
impreſſion being well- timed, produced i in them a 

permanent reformation. * 


How EE Aline is it to revive os mulic of Py- 
thagoras | How conciſe. a method of philoſo- 
phizing to the purpoſe! What ſermon or moral 
lecture would have produced a ſimilar effect ? 


But nothing of this had. was ever effected by 
the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of modern muſic. Let 
us ſuppoſe, a caſe ſomewhat ſimilar to the pre- 
ceding. Let us imagine a number of intoxicated 
rakes entering the theatre with a profeſſed 1 inten- 
tion to cauſe a riot. Such a caſe has often been 
real. The muſic in the orcheſtra has done all 
that it could do to ſooth the growing rage ; but 

Vol. III. L it 
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it was as impoten 0 t and contemptible as a piſtol 


againſt a battery. It would be à fine thing for 
the proprietors if a tune or two could ſave the 


But Timotheus and the Doric ſtrains are no more; 


yet ſurely in fo general a ſtudy of muſic it might 


be expetted that Ire of their perfection 
mi icht be revived. 


That the muſic of the ancients,” ſays je- 
remy Collier, “could command farther than the 
« modern, is paſt diſpute. Whether they were 
« maſters of a greater compals of notes, or knew 
« the ſecret of varying them more artificially ; 
« whether they adjufted the intervals of filence more 
« exattly, bad their hands or their voices further 
« improved, or their inſtruments better contriv- 
« ed; whether they had a deeper inſight into the 
« philoſophy of nature, or underſtood the laws 
« of the union of the ſoul and body more tho- 
« roughly; and thence were enabled to touch 
« the paſſions, ſtrengthen the ſenſe, or prepare 
« the medium with greater advantage; whether 
« they excelled us in all, or in how many of 


« theſe ways, is not ſo clear: however this is 


« certain, that our improvements in this kind 
« are little better than 'alehouſe crowds with re- 


& ſpett to theirs. 3 
225 en 
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l muſt leave it to the Burneys and Bateses of 
the age to determine to what cauſe the little 
ellelt of muſie on the paſſions is to be aſcribed; 
In reviving and performing the works of Handel 
they have done much towards vindicating the de- 
clining honours of impaſſioned muſic. But Nill, 
the commanding effect recorded by antiquity, 
bn earns goed delegate ee 


t ” 


} 


I eokels to ont the ſubject not as a muſi- 


cian, but as a moraliſt; in which character I 


cannot help wiſhing to find that ſort of muſic 
cultivated which poſſeſſes an empire over the 
heart, and which, like oil poured on the troubled 
waves of the ſea, can ſooth the tumultuous paſ- 

ſions to tranquillity. I wiſh to ſee the muſician 
who not only pleaſes my ear by his ſounds, and. 
delights my eye by his legerdemain, but who, in 

the words of Horace, irritat, mulcet, enrages or 

ſtills my emotions at his diſcretion. I wiſh to 

hear muſical Shakeſpeares and Miltons touch the 

lyre, or inſpire the tube. 


I ſhould have ventured to conclude, from the 
univerſal application to muſic, from the perſec- 
tion of the inſtruments, and the mgenuity of the 
compoſitions, that the art is at this time arrived 
at its ultimate excellence. It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive that much more can be done; and F am 

L 2 very 
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very doubtful whether the ancients had equal 
excellence in theory or in execution. Vet, after 
all, when I conſider the effect, I am compelled, 
however reluctantly, to deplore the great infe- 
riority of the modern to ancient muſic. As I am 
no artiſt on the pipe or on the lyre, I can only 
ſuſpect that the defect ariſes from the want of 
ſimplicity. It may not, after all, be unjuſt to 
ſuſpe& that the accounts handed down of the ſtu- 
pendous effects of muſic among the Greeks are 
exaggerated by Gracia mendax, or that diſpoſition 
of ancient Greece to fiction, which gave riſe to 
ny nonſenſe of en 
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enar 1. 1 
Of ludicrous Prins: | 
Animum picturs paſcis. 522 { In Vine, : 


pos may be converted into medicine; 
and ridicule, which, when directed againſt 
morality and religion, operates like a peſtilence, 


may be uſed to * vice and 1 with ee 
liar gc 8 


The ads of ridiculing by prints has 1 ad- 
vantages over that by writing and argument. Its 
effe& is inſtantaneous z and they who cannot 
read, or have not ſenſe enough to comprehend a 
refined piece of raillery, are able to ſee: and re- 
ceive a very powerful 1 from a e 05 


caricatura. 


The lower claſſes in Rr it may bi ſup- 
poſed, have not time, inclination, or ability, to 
read much, but their minds are filled with ideas, 
not only by the multitude of occurrences, but 
alſo by the prints which are obtruded on their 
notice in the windows of ſhops conſpicuouſly ſi- 
tuated in the moſt frequented ſtreets. And I be- 
lieve they often receive impreſſions either favour- 
able or unfavourable to their honeſty and happi- 

WR neſs 
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neſs as they loiter at a window with a Wüste on 
their backs, and gape, unmindful of their toil, 
at the comical production of the ingenious de. 
ſigner. Every benevolent man muſt wiſh that 
whatever repreſentations have a tendency to cor- 
rupt and miſlead them might be kept out of ſight, 
and only ſuch exhibited in the window as may 
divert them innocently, or convey ſome uſeful 
inftruftion. I ſay nothing on the ſubject of in- 
decent prints at preſent, as every one muſt ac- 
knowledge that they infuſe a poiſon, the bad ef- 
ſects of which none can trace to their ultimate 


But it appears to me that the exhibition of the 
firſt magiſtrate, and of great ſtateſmen, in cari- 
catura muſt contribute to diminiſh or deſtroy that 
reverence which is always due to legal authority 
and eſtabliſhed rank, and which is confeſſedly 
conduc: e to the moſt valuable ends of human 
ſociety. The virulence of party heſitates not to 
repreſent royalty itſelf in ſituations which muſt 
render it contemptible in the eyes of kennel. 
rakers, ſhoe- blackers, chimney- ſweepers, and beg- 
gars. Their contempt, it will be ſaid, is of little 
conſequence, and yet theſe perſonages made their 
power felt in the memorable month of June 
1780; and riot and diſorder are preatly*pro- 
moted by emancipating them from all reverence 


for 
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for their ſuperiors; and how can they reſpect the 
ſubordinate dignities who are taught to defile the 
fountain of honour, and to malign the author of 
all civil dignity? Beſides, the eſſect is by no 
means confined to their order. The contempt 
muſt have been diffuſed through the higher and 
middle ranks before it deſcended to them, and 
there is great reaſon to believe that the turbulent 
oppoſition to authority which has diſgraced the 
preſent reign, originated and grew from the con- 

tempt, thrown on the higher orders by various 

. methods, and among others, by ludicrous repre- 
ſentating, on the copper pane 


(vn have been and of the reputation 
of the ſubject, and libels cannot be publiſhed 
without the peril of a proſecution. But the 
framers of. the laws did not perhaps foreſee, that 
the engraver as well as the writer might be guilty 
of defamation, and would deſerve to be reſtrained 
by the terrors and the penalties of legal controul. 
Our love of liberty is ſo ardent, that, like other 
violent paſſions, it overſhoots its mark, and loſes 
the object at which it aimed. Elſe a practice 
which infringes on private liberty more than any 
act of any king in this country, could not be 
ſuffered to prevail without reſtraint, and with 
triumphant impunity. What can ſavour more 
n n 

| L 4 | permit 
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pennt a man to be ugly in his perſon Without 
exhibiting him as a ſpectacle, as a laughing ſtock 
in the ſtreets of the great city? Is a man to be 
put to ſhame, to ſtand as it were in the pillory, 
the mark of ſcorn to point her finger at, becauſe 
nature has given him a long noſe, a 0 
rant Dy or a . * tel zan 


Indeed, of all dane none is ſo ungenerous as 
that which reflects on perſonal deformity, one of 
the prineipat of the ru ot i nul the things 
which are not in our own power, and for 
which we are often no more accountable than 
for bad weather, peſtilential blaſts, or inunda- 
tions. But the inventors of caricaturas are not 
contented with repreſenting the deformity as it 
really exiſts; but glory in their ability to add to 
chſtortion, and render an irregularity or defect, 
which would paſs unnoticed, eminentiy and 
ridiculouſly conſpicuous. A man of ſenſe and 
fortitude, it will be ſaid; may deſpiſe a contempt 
which ariſes from circumſtances, for which he 
cannot be blamed; but Nhe very perſon ho 
urges this poſſeſſed of ſuch ſenſe, and ſuch forti- 
tude, as to deſpiſe any kind, of ridicule which 
wilb adhere to him as a ſtigma of reproach? 
With all our pretenſions to wiſdom, there 
are none but thoſe who have loſt their ſenſi - 
bility who can mee bear to become ob- 

jecta 
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jects of public deriſion either for daga of 
r e ee * 367%, ber, e AE 


Tha . e e all e £ 
ſequence in caricatura may therefore not only 
injure the public, by diminiſhing the reſpect due 
to official authority, but cruelly. invade the peace 
of families, and diſtreſs the boſom. of an unof- 
fending individual. It deſerves therefore to be 
reprobated by all good and thinking men, who 
are unwilling to ſacrifice, for the ſake of a des 
public Wor and private read; 


Ridicule has been always r n 
liarly injurious, as it is confeſſedly indecent, in 
the affairs of religion. I believe wiſdom will 
always be juſtified by her children, and that 
Chriſtianity is founded on a rock ſo firmly, that 
the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it; but 
yet, Lam convinced, that to treat its miniſters or 
ordinances with contempt may do it great injury 
among the lower orders and weak minds, who will 
be thus led to deſpiſe what cannot be deſpiſed with 
ſafety. There are few ſubjects which the de- 
ſigners of ludicrous prints take more delight in 
than to repreſent clergymen in a laughable ſi- 
tuation and figure, - I mention one inſtance of a 
print, which would hardly deſerve notice if it 
had not * popular among the vulgar. The 

5 1 Vicar 
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Vicar and Moſes is often hung penis ks of 
the farm-houſe, where the clergyman uſed to be 
reverenced as a faint, and conſequently was able 
to do great good; but is it to be ſuppoſed that 
this reverence will not be diminiſhed among the 
children at leaſt, who from their infancy are ac- 
cuſtomed to behold the parſon as an object of de- 
riſion, a 1 and a men Ra 

; * * 1 of 
exciting mirth without giving pain, is not only 
allowable, but deſirable in a world abounding 
with evil, and in a ſtate of exiſtence which is of 
neceſſity burthened with care. But all human 
things require boundaries, wn 


Quos ultra citraque nequit confiſtere rectum. 


The genius of a Hogarth 1s ae. 
tion as an excellence, and worthy of honour as 
capable of conveying great good to ſociety. And 
indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, that Hogarth 
finely moralized his pencil. His imitators have not 
reached his excellence in repreſentation, and they 
have ſcarcely aimed at his morality. 


Some late deſigners in caricatura have great 
merit; and if they would confine their ridicule to 
vice and villainy, they would add 'to the praiſe 
which is due to them as men of {kill and genius, 

; that 
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that which is ſuperior, the praiſe of benevolence, 
and the merit 1 doing good in their generation. 


Many/ may 1 diſpoſed t to conſider the ludicrous 
prints as trifles; but apparent trifles are acknow- 
ledged by all wiſe men to lead to ſerious evils, 
and ought therefore to be carefully ſuppreſſed 
while they continue trifles, and while'the ſuppreſ- 
ſion is conſequentlypracticable. Every good mem- 
ber of ſociety mult acknowledge the value of de- 
vate ſecurity ; and every ſenſible and obſervi 
man may obſerve, that all theſe may be AE 
by the libels of the pencil. No one knows whoſe 
turn it may be to ſuffer next, and it is therefore 
the intereſt of all, even of the perpetrators of the 


miſchief themſelves, to diſcourage the amn 
1 wanton ep 1846 
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SIR | | £44 


AM juſt arrived from one of thoſe WM of 
faſhionable reſort which are 'known by the 
ludicrous name of Watering- places. I always go 
to them rather-for the ſake of obſerving-men and 
manners than for my health; and as my philoſo- 
phy is more like that of Demoeritus than that of 
Heraclitus, I have found and embraced- rg 
occaſions for er man 150 
There 36 indeed in moſt places folly and vanity 
enough to entertain a Demecritian ; but a water- 
ing-place may be called, in the. language of good 
old Bunyan, Vanity Fair. Methinks I ſee, with 
the eyes of imagination, a glittering idol ſet up 
in every one of them, like Nebuchadnezzar's- 
image, and all the votaries falling proſtrate be- 
fore it, and worſhipping with as much ardour of 
devotion as pilgrums kneeled at the ſhrine of a 
martyr. 


I drew one or two portraits, or rather haſty 
ſketches, for my amuſement, . which are much at 
your ſervice if they can contribute to divert you 
. in 
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m your Winter Evenings. I muſt premiſe, that 
if your readers make perſonal application, it is 
hundred to one but they will be miſtaken. I 
only mention what I ſaw in the ſpace of thret 
mornings, not _ able. to n much time 
ann „ M ng e be in . 


er wry, 291749 TOE + " 
'Connfetion, Confident. came are the public 
parade, with a newſpaper in his left hand, and a- 
glaſs for ſhort - ſighted in his right. He 
waddled along in a. careleſs mood for. about five - 
minutes, and if any new face appeared, he con- 
templated it ſteadily, then turned away abruptly 
if. he thought it belonged not to a perſon of fa- 
ſhion, witbhran air of contempt, and with. a ſeve· 
rity of countenance which would induce you to 
ſuppoſe that he had juſt taken a ſip of verjuice. 
He ſeems angry with himſelf, for having troubled: 
himſelf to take notice of ſuch à reptile. His 
airs and motions are uneaſy till he meets a titled 
lady os. gentleman, when be calls out with a 
voice that might be heard half a mile off, and 
with, an air of affected joy and familiarity 
Pray, my Lord, or my Lady, what ſort of a. 
« ball had you laſt night . Fame has reported 
that you were there; and L thould have made. 
a point of being there too, if I had had an idea 
„that you would have honoured it with your 


„company.“ Without waiting for an anſwes, 
| be 
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he goes on, in a ſtrain of vociſeration loud 
enough to drown all other voices Ha! ha 
„ he Have you ſeen the paper this morning 
„Here is an excellent ſtroke at Dr. Prettyman, 
« If you will give me leave I will read it.“ He 
then begun to read with an affected air and tone, 
learned from the theatres, or the lecturers on the 
art of ſpeaking, detaining his hearers, who diſ- 
played evident marks of inattention, except in- 
deed that they affectedly laughed at due intervals, 
for the double purpoſe, of n Jt e _ 
neſs and their teeth. 


44 This man may „ love much merit, but his evi- 

dent conſciouſneſs of it, if he has it, is diſguſt- 
ful, and if he has it not, his affefation is ſeriouſly 
-reprehenfible. He ſeems to think himſelf a Co- 
loſſus, and that others have nothing to do but to 
look up to him and admire. I ſingled him out, 
as he was the firſt that occurred on the one 
morning, when I fat on a bench with my black 
lead pencil on purpoſe to ſketch manners and 
characters; but I afterwards faw many more who 
aſſumed airs of ſuperiority, and thought themſelves, 
and were thought by many others, very clever, 
and of great conſequence, becauſe they ſwagger- 
ed up and down, and talked immoderately loud 
and faſt, with an appearance of ſetting all others 
at defiance,” or conſideritig them as 'non-entities, 


al 
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de ges bed 1 \ lone was to diſplay d the 
graces of the perfon and the airs of gentility. 
Almoſt every one came on the parade profeſſing 
a great regard for all his acquaintance, though 
it was evident that every word and: a ba 
meant to attract regard and raiſe nme 


Lady:Swmink/cnderen with a Teske who 
had agreed to raffle for a ſet: of books elegantly 


bound. The books,” ſaid ſhe, in a voice 
which would have ſerved to have reſponded in a 


chant with Counſellor Confident at the diſtance 


of the Royal Exchange to St. Paul's, Care great 
favourites of mine. They are the works of 
Bacon and Locke. It is not ſo much the 
« matter of Bacon which I admire, as the lan- 
« guage, which is inimitably delicate and refined. 
« And as to Locke, have you read his Eſſay on 
« Underſtanding ?- Ah, my dear, if you have 
« not, you have a-pleafure to come which I enyyyx 
„you. I chink myſelf under great obligations 
« to Locke. To him I am indebted for accu- 
9 and diſcrimination of thought, and 4 
« really think no woman can be completely ac- 


« comphſhed without having read his * i 


« and then he * 
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This ſpeech,, accompanied with that peculiar 


grimace which diſtinguiſhes perſons. who aſſect 


faſhion, excited a general admiration ; but to 


ſhew the univerſality of her talents, my lady, 


without any reply, and without any form of 


tranſition, deſcanted for half an hour on the laſt 
night's ball and the news of the day, with equal 
eloquence and loudneſs. After ſhe had gained 
the attention of every body, which was the prin- 


cipal object in view, ſhe ſtept into her carfiage 
and drove away; not before ſhe had written her 


name at the head of the liſt of rafflers which 


hung in the bookſeller's window. To write the 


name there at all I found was an object of ambi- 
tion, but to ſtand at the head of the liſt was a 
glory not raſhly to be declined by any of thoſe 
who proteſs themſelves votaries of faſhion, and 
make an annual-pilgrimage to her ſhrine, 


The vanity of enrolling a name, in. order to 
become illuſtrious, in the raffle-book- or paper 
expoſed to public view, I found very general; 
but it is, like many other vanities, productive of 


advantage to the traders, as it enables them to 


get rid of ſome commodity, not very vendible, 


with conſiderable advantage, and alſo brings cuſ- 


tomers to their ſhop, who, having for the moſt 
part more money than wit, uſually verify; on 
thole occaſions the old. ſaymg. concerning the fa 
cality 
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cility with which a'fool and his money are ſepa- 
rated. Not but there are many exceptions te 
this rule; for it is obſervable in the preſent times, 
that faſhion, being very much attached to ſelf, 
has found out the value of parſimony; and 1 
have heard à complaint among the dealers in 
ſmall wares at theſe places, that people of faſhion 
ſpend ſo much in London, from the neceſſity of 
making a figure, that the annual retreat to the 
watering- place, is often formed on the ſy lem of 
the mann ed 1s il 5 
| Tin 

But it 5 e that no method of conquer- 
ing avarice in people of faſhion is ſo ſucceſsful 
as attacking it with the aſſiſtance of the auxiliary - 
vanity. The perſons whoſe _ intereſts is con- 
cerned' at public places are well acquainted with 
this truth, and the ſubſeription-books are always 
left open to public view; a circumſtance which 
induces many to put down their guinea, who would 
otherwiſe prefer the retention of it in the Wow 
purſe. + | 


If I were to deſeribe half the laughable at- 
tempts to obtain diſtinction among the frequenters 
of theſe places, 1 ſhould fill a longer time than 
you uſually allow to theſe papers in your Win- 
ter Evenings. They are laughable, but inno- 
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cent enough in general, and 
Nn bn 31588 


Then * ” his 2 Ny to derifion? 
entities the objector. -1 anſwer,” that they de- 
ſerve deriſion, though they might eſcape the 
laſh of ſerious ſatire. They ariſe from a foible 
only; yet they produce a behaviour contemptu- 


- ous of others, however virtuous or ſkilfal, who 


have not the cant language, and the capricions 
modes of dreſſing, articulating, and moving, 
which from time to time are eſtabliſhed by an 


empreſs, whoſe throne 4 is eretſed by 4544 and 17 
ported by Pr ide. 1 | 


But in the werden inſtances of Abblence and 
affeQunion which I have above defctibed, there 
was ſomething not only ridiculous, but extremely 
culpable, as I have finte been informed by per- 
ſons who were at the watering- place with the 


perſonages, and who knew their characters, and 


their family, and other connections. 


Counſellor Confident, at the time he was 
Geuring away at the public place, had a wife 
with five children, and a miſtreſs with four, who 
were barely ſupported with neceſſaries, and have 
u ſuch a ſtate of * ſince his elope- 


ment 
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ment to France; that the legitimate children are 
obliged to be ſupported by the eontribution of a 


few relations of his wife, and the illegitimate are 


actually come upon the pariſh, and are now in 
the workhouſe, except the eldeſt; who was laſt 
week bound apprentice, at the age of five, to a 


ain for un ere i 


Lady Smirk led the ton, ub e m 
vice can be. All who approached her conſidered 
her as the model of faſhionable life, and were happy 
to catch her graces, as the moon ſeems to glory 
in ſhining with light borrowed” from the ſun. 
Who would have thought, in the mean time, 
that the baronet, her huſband, was -obliged to 
live in want and obſcurity, and with an aſſumed 
name, in order to avoid his creditors, and that 
two of his ſons, unable to bear want and diſgrace, 
and at the ſame time unqualified for any trade or 
profeſſion, had, at the very time at which her 
ladyſhip ſhone with ſuch brilliancy, taken the 
raſh ſtep of entering as ſoldiers in the India 
Company's ſervice, and were now on their 


voyage. 


It is certainly a great misfortune to contratt 
ſuch a taſte and veneration for faſhionable life, 
as to ſacrifice all virtue, and all that ought to be 
dear in domeſtic life, to the pleaſure of being ad- 
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mired in public, or of having the envied charac. 
ter of a man or woman of faſhion. I am no 
enemy to faſhionable manners while they are in- 
nocent and reaſonable. But. I muſt ever lament 


the vice and- miſery which an ardent attachment 


to faſhion and the follies of public places produces 
among thoſe who have not fortune to ſupply the 
unavoidable expences attending it, and ſenſe and 
principle enough to reſiſt the temptations which 


it occaſions. Extreme vanity and pride are juſtly 


ridiculed 3; but they ought to be deteſted when 


they lead to bankruptcy and diſhoneſty, and to 
the violation of all the real decencies and natural 
affections of a virtuous life. 


+ Your's, &cc. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Preference of the Idiomatic Style and old 
* i Phraſealogy to the Nu.! or Eratie. 


HE och of the Engliſh langungg were 
formed at a time when elegance of taſte 
was neither known nor deſired, when learning 
ſlept in the long night of ignorance which over- 
ſpread all the countries of Europe, and when 
men were ſatisſied wil expreſſing their wants 
without an idea of the ornaments of ſtudied lan-- 
guage. They therefore who expect to find tte 
old idioms elegant, expect without reaſon. The 
idioms are indeed often ſtrongly expreſſive, but 
they are for the moſt part Gothic in ſound, and 
ungrammatical in conſtruction. | 


And yet there are readers and talkers who af- 
firm that they prefer the old and native idioms to 
all the innovations which haye been importcd 
from Greece and Rome. They do not like to 
ſee the Engliſh phraſe faſhioned after the manner 
of the politeſt languages which the world ever 
yet produced. Inſtead of complaining, I'ſhould 
think they might rejoice, like the gardener when 

| Th he 
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he ſees the golden pepin grafted on the crab, 
and the wild ſtock tvs with men not its 


OWN. ; K - enen ok at; 


It may be worth while to conſider a few 
phraſes of the true old Engliſh idiom, and com- 
pare them with thoſe of writers who are accuſed 
of writing in a new-fangled ſtyle. I ſhall ſele& 
my inftances from Sir Roger L'Eftrange, an au- 
thor whom no one will accuſe 'of ſpoiling his 
native language with exotic elegance. He was, 
I believe, one-of the mob of gentlemen who, in 
the reign of a voluptuous monarch, wrote with 
eaſe, and was eſteemed in his day a fine writer, 
and a reformer the Engliſh language. 


Some of his choiceſt phraſes, as Gordon Juſtly 
fays, 'are the following 


Between hawk and buzzard; clawed him (I 

L ſuppoſe for cleyed with kindneſs ; alert and 
« friſky; guzzling down tipple; would not keep 
« touch; a queer putt ; lay curſed hard upon 
« their gizzard; cram his gut; conceited noddy; 
« old 'chuff.” Phraſes, as Gordon obſerves, 
picked up in the ſtreet from apprentices and 
porters, than which nothin g can be t more low 
and nauſeous. ; 


1 will 
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1 will add a few more native graces of the 
language as they occurred to me on ene 


inſpeEtion ef Sie Roger L/Eftrange' Aitoy: 


Set his chops a watering; curry eons 
« ſpoke” him fair al} at their wit's end; one 
« and all ; nick the opportunity ; | the-fox had'a 


« fetch which he faw would not fadpe ; the 


« whelps fell a tiewling 3 ſetting people together 
« by the ears; put to a pinch for proviſions ; 
« the ſheep went firſt to pot; it ſtuck in his 


« ſtomach; they came thick and threefold ;* to 


« run a-head; took it in dudgeon; cheek by: 


« joul ; as things go 'now-a-days ;/ the torx 


« took him in the crown; pluck up a good 


« heart; fell tooth and nail = yy Kc. 


Theſe otiraſcs diet in the reſearch of a . 
minutes, and TI believe it would be eaſy to add 


hundreds to their number; but it would be like 


electing a noſegay of Dandelions. I therefore 
take leave of Sir Roger, fully acquitting him, in 


the critical court, of the high crime and miſde- 


meanour of corrupting the Engliſh language, by 


neglecting the native e and Ng ; 


Latiniſms | in hens mm; beet 


* 
13 3Y.7 


It f is common to Ps in 15 n of 
thoſe who cannot be ſuſpected of adulterating 
1 FEngliſh 
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Engliſh with Latin, “It makes no odds,“ which 
I think is ſufficiently idiomatic. But I mul 
take the liberty of aſking the lovers of idiomatic 
elegance, whether the phraſe is better than « it 
makes no difference.” Vet difference certainly 
does come from difforentia and thoſe, 1 uſe 
2 n -muſt CINE! Aula: He: 

Wen ma is 1 * * 
ſpeakers i in the idiomatic ſtyle chuſe to ſay, © it 
4 muſt needs be ſo,” or + I muſt needs do this 
or that; but can any perſon of taſte. like this 
phraſe with the little mean monoſyllable * needs" 
in it better than, when it is omitted? 


The following letters will perhaps repreſent 
the difference of the idiomatic and derivative 
ſtyles in their true light. The firſt is written in 
the manner of Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, and the 
other, containing the ſame matter, in that which 
is eſteemed a deviation from the true old Engliſh, 
by a commixture of Latin er in 


SI R, F. badge gn 
Ix it makes no odds t to * 1 wall nick. the 
opportunity of beating up your quarters. next 
week, if ſo be I can get a caſt in our old chuff's 
buggy... I muſt needs be with you then, ſo will 
try to curry favour with him. He did promiſe 
| 15 | me, 
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me,; but I do not know whether he will keep 
touch or no. He's a queer putty but I will 
med his gut, and guzzled down ſome; of my 


tipple (for Which I know his chops vater); 1 


dare ſwear I ſhall bring it to bear. If he don't 
come to, I ſhall lay curſed bard upon his giz- 
rard. If, however, I ſhould be put to @ pinch, 
I have à month's mind to -trudge-4t. upon ten 


oes. I take it you're another gueſs ſort of a 


man than to take huff, if in "caſe I ſhould be 
baulked. I'll be as . Gu as wy SO n 
more at preſent freen 04 hs e 


OLD ENGLISH. 


Such would be the epifile of Sir Roger LE- 
ſtrange. Let us now N onen 32777 1280 
fangled language. barn "7 
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IF it bad nee es ee A be 


week as at any other time, I will embrace the op» 


portunity of paying you a uit provided I can be 


conveyed. in our old friend's figle horſe chaiſe, 
I muſt of neceſſity be with you, and will there: 
fore endeavour to ingratiate myſelf with him. He 
did indeed promiſe to actommodate- me with his 
vehicle, but I am not certain whether or not he 
Ver . 1 will 
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will perform his promiſe.) He is a fingular mor. 


tal; but I will overcome him with Kindneſs; 
and when once he {hall have gratiſied his appetite 
with a good dinner, and with ſome of my wine, 
for which 1 know he has a great inclination, 1 
doubt not but I ſhall accompliſh my purpoſe. If 
reſent the refuſal ſeverely; If I ſhould be re- 
duced to the necaſſiiy, 1 ſhall not gate to 
walk. I am of pinion that you are not of a 
ui paſition to be offended if my intention ſhould 
be fruſſrated; but I will perform my; _— if 
poſſible. I add no more, than that I am, 
wy Tour's, & o. 
NEOTERICUS. 


> 11 x * 54 . 
21 * $48 i # 


There is certainly n idiomatic diction not fo 
vulgar as the ſpecimen which I haye exhibited, 
and there is alſo a derivative or exotic fuller of 
polyſyllabic and affected wocables. The exceſs 
ok either, like all other exceſſes, becomes culpable 
and ridiculous: Yet I cannot but think that the 
derivative ſtyle, when uſed in moderation, and 
mingled duly with the more elegant phraſes of 
the idiomatic, is an improvement of our lan- 
guage, and greatly to be preferred to a ſtyle con- 
ſiiſting ſolely of Saxon monoſyllables and phraſes 
which, though certainly ſanctioned by long uſe, 
_ kind of a are yet, as 1 7 


A wery 
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very properly terms thertty<olldquial+jbarbas' 
ſms They have been ſo long in the "mouths. 
of the vulgary that they have contracted pollu - 


tion. t deb nok thor D ντπντιαj Dete; ON th Favs 


DINE £60056 168) OGGIE 212397 210% 
in doggrel and all kinds of burleſque 'compoſis 
tion; but ſerious and ſolemn ſubjects appear 
in them no [leſs abſurd than a judge, an arch- 
biſhop; or a king would ſeem in the [dreſs'of 
ee 36 - 
en 150 


* Englih/ . eriticifes | "  fyle of 
Johnſon, and many condemn it entirely as not 
being truly Engliſh. He ventured, as became him 
in the character of a lexicographer and an im- 
prover of the Engliſh language, to enrich his 
ſtyle by expreſſing his ſolid ſenſe in an elevated 
phraſeology borrowed from the Latin. And 1 
think poſtetity will do him the juſtice to ac- : 
knowledge, that he improved the language, not * 
only by his dictionary, but alſo by his moo 
cllays. 


It ſeems probable; that the more the e language 
is diveſted of its northern and Gothic ſounds by 
the gradual commixture of words and modes of - 
expreſſion derived from poliſhed nations, whoſe 
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language 1s confeſſedly excellent, the more ca- 25 
pable it will be of arriving at that claſſical ele- 9 
geance, which has made the beſt authors in Latin [ 
and Greek the luminaries and the delight of that 4 
part of the human race who are happy enough 
to have been born in a civilized country, and im- 
proved by a comprehenſive education. 
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Of fupporting ee Erudition 
aud ſuperior Judgment without giving any Proof 

"of either, by mere Myſterivuſnefs of Manner, by 
© fupercilidus Silence, "and other Arlt. 


HERE is a ſort erte in the world too 
indolent to ſtudy, and perhaps too deficient 
in 0 to make any great improvement, ho yet 
ſee the advantage of a literary reputation, and aſ- 
ſume the airs of deciſive critics, without having 
ever produced any certificate of their qualification. 
It does not appear that they read much, and it is 
probable that they have written little; it is cer- 
tain that they are very ſhy of producing what they 
know to public view, either in their own pulpits, 
or any where elſe. Their character is entirely ſup- 
ported by artifice and caution'; it often deceives 
thoſe who know not how to diſtinguiſh gilding 
from gold; it ſhines with particular ſplendour 
among the vulgar, who commonlyaſfociate knows 
ledge with a great wig, a preciſe air, a grave coun- 
tenanee, and the robes: * a a profeſſion or WR 
: t 
The poſleſſion of a | -goad library, or at 
leaſt of a numerous collection of well gilt folios, 
gives to many the confidence aud | the / 'ore- 
M 3 dit 
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dit of learning, eſpecially when the poſſeſſor has 
read enough of the gilt letters on the back to be 


able to talk of them fluently whenever. he is in 
company with the ignorant and ſuperficial. If you 


walk into the library, or, as it is now. called, the 


book- room of one of theſe pretenders, you ſce 


the ranks in the utmoſt order, and not a book 


miſplaced, except perhaps a Polyglott lying open 
on the reading table. If you wiſh to ſee the place 
which the ſtudent really devotes to contemplation, 
you muſt enter his dreſſing- room. It is there 
that he practiſes gnathi ſeauton, or the rule of 


ſtudying himſelf, there he inſpects the mirror, and 
indulges himſelf in the moſt plealing ** 


\Preciſenels of dreſs and addreſs, — _ cau- 
tion in all that they ſay, is a principal artifice in 
paſſing for men of erudition. Thus if the ſub- 
ject is literary, they are by no means . eager 

to ſpeak their opinion, unleſs indeed the com- 
pany, is known by them to be unqualified to 
judge; but content themſelves with a, reſerve 
which'excites reſpect, and gives an air of dignity. 
The owl. looks grave, and paſſes for the bird of 
wiſdom. The utmoſt length they will venture 


to go among men of ſenſe and knowledge, is to 


make grimaces, to lift up the eye-brows, cotru- 
gate the noſe, ſhrug the ſhoulders, turn up theit 
api and eyes, or Walk off with an air of faſti- 
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dious contempt. The company give them, credit 
for ſupexior judgment, and doubt not, if they 
had thought it worth theit while to open before 
ſuch inconſiderable hearers, as themſelves, or 1 
topics which to them muſt appear, trifling, the they 
would have communicated ſomething, which the 
hearers might have depoſited inthe treaſury of their 
memory for life. When, the mountain was in la- 
bour, and gave ſuch awful throes, the ſpectators 
were dumb with the expectation of ſome pro- 
duction which ſhould. become the wonder of the 
world: And if the mouſe had not crept out, they 
would have ſtill ſuppoſed that the mountain teem- 


ed with ſomething of a moſt flupendous magni- 
tude. The men I am deſcribing are wiſer 
than this celebrated mountain, and take eſpecial 


care, when judicious ſpeQators, are P . 


to. let out En c tn 0b l n 


120 2 
* haye roam, one paſs. 53 4 man of great 
learning anda critic by dint. of à pair, of ſpec- 
tacles, and a gold headed cane with a ſilk ſtring 
and taſſels. He ſaid little among judges of the 
ſubje&, according to. the general, maxim of the 
pretenders. But his manner was, to elevate his 
chin, project bis lips, fix his eyes on the cieling, 
place both his hands on the bead of bis cane, 
wit che fling round his wriſt, and pretend abs 


* * * 
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ruck, and either ſaid} nothing on learned ſub. 


jects, or expreſſed themſelves with the utmoſt 
diffidence,; referring all to the e of the 


| Om in * e 
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11 8 Ame with . the foindlers 
of literary reputation, who is a'man of conſider- 
able connexions in high life, and conſequently. 
pretty well taken care of, as the phraſe is, in the 
church, where menof rank and power meanly pro- 
vide for their old tutors, dependants, and relations, 


vithout expence to themſelves. The ſubject in- 


troduced was the literary character of Dr. John- 
ſon. As tlie fwindler wore 'a great feather top 
and full-bottomed peruke, and à ſhort caſſock, 
every one was ſolicitous to hear his opinions. He 
fought ſhy, as the cock - ſighters ſay, a long time, 
but be was ſo much preſſed by importunity that 
he could not perſevere. “ To tell yon truth,” 
faid he, ſtroking his chin, © I have no opinion of 
« the man. I have endeayoured to read his Ram- 
9 blers, but neither I, nor Dean — , nor 
Archdeacon , nor, I believe, Biſhop 
4 — , youre. get enn them.“ Bil, 


* "7 Site faid a (:nfible young man who 
had hitherto, ſat filent, „you muſt allow him to 
* be a friend to religion and morality, a warm 
on 182 to the n * for that reaſon 
« ſurely, 


2 
- 
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1 if no other, worthy the eſteem and 
« praiſe” of vourſelf and the otlier dignitaries 


* whom youhave ra ; 
YT 286 > 9h * 4 4 N. - 


The Dodor was filentx near a a an | 


after taking ſnuff, and twiſting his features into 
a variety of contortions, he ſaid, . Sir, Dr. 
« Johnſon was a bookſeller's author. His mo- 
« rality;I know little of; but his religion was 
9 ſuperſtition. Sir, he was not a man of learn- 
60 ing. He knew little of theology as a ſcience. 
But indeed, Sir, 1 do not undertake to cha- 
racterize Dr. Johnſon, as I profeſs myſelf no 
great reader of eſſayiſts or ſuperficial writers 
« of any denomination, —The Fathers 


The young gentleman was too. well bred to 
dwell on a topic which his opponent ſeemed to 


decline. And the rector of the pariſh coming 


in with a brace of pointers, the ſubjett gave place 


to the hiſtory of that day's ſhooting, which was 
univerſally reliſhed, and the converſation termi- 

nated with a game at backgammon. I could 
evidently obſerve that the company thought the 


Dottor an oracle of learning and eriticiſm, though, 


wich reſpect to his ability to judge of Dr. John- 
ſon's works, I rather doubt it, as 1 found he was | 
not poſſeſſed of any part of them, and as T knew. | 


he bs any thing but the Court Calendar 
| M 5 and 
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and the Morning Herald. He was 8 good man 

as to his morals, but rather weak of underſtanding, 

and yet vain enough to wiſh to paſs for à great 

| ſcholar. I believe he had perſuaded himſelf, and 
dhe itthe etrele of bis own n haar and fatal. N 
D N n Wenn h 


' ee PETER h 

There are many others' Ws, with 11567 1 ſenſe n 
and competent learning, are yet inclined to de- 0 
ſtroy that reputation which they have been unable Vi 
to reach, or imwilling, through Jazineſs, to ſeck th 
fame with conſtancy in the laborious mode of ob- pt 
taming by deſervingit. The artifices uſed by theſe te 


gentlemen are full of malignity. The firſt re- 
quiſite is to exalt themſelves to conſequence, that 


their diQtatorial . mays bay led out. with au- 1. 
« Pray Sir, what do you think of the new 3 


« poem ?” ſays ſome modeſt enquirer. Mo- 
« derate, very moderate,” replies. the entic. 
« I am ' forry the young man ſhould have put his vie] 
«' neme te it. Why, Siu it has's fapid f 
1 ſale. 4 O, to be ſure, it is calculated for 
| the meridian of the mob. The vulgar admire 
| 4 

0 


what good judges cannot approve. Popularity, 
in my eſtimation, is never a teſt of merit. Such 
« trifles indeed are not worth my attention; I, 
« for my part, chuſe to dwell with authors of a 


« hetter 


— 
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« bettet age than the preſent; Literature is ſadly 
« degenerated... 8 but traſh, and rubbiſn 
<.18 the market.)“ (L908 G4 τν, ni þ te ef i 


Ai babe Wege { 6 eile 


{ki then talks of ſome old author Sl 
he has found in a catalogue, or whole title-page 
he may have read at a bookſeller's. The young 


man thinks him another Ariſtarchus, though thoſe 
who know him are convinced that he has as little 
value as taſte for letters, any otherwiſe than as 


the reputation of learning may gratify his pride or 
promote his intereſt. He is none of Fan . 


teurs n love literary dawg: N 184 


| Premia i tolls. $09 NEE 22535 45.40 


Let him take off his great wig and gown, as com- 
batants ſtrip when they fight, and I believe he 
would be unable to carry the prize from many an 
e and even ſchoolboy. 


Theſe men might be laughed at AP let . 
if they did not frequently do miſchief ; but they 
heſitate not to rob the deſerving of the only re- 
ward of their labours, an 1 honeſt fame, 


Riten wa e 
een capiti aud cum * coronam, of 
(14.4 n * 7 
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As impoſtors and deceivers, they deſerve alſs 
the - puniſhment of deriſion. Counterfeit. coin 


ought to be cried down and ſtopt in its circula- 


tion, . leſt they who, in the honeſty of their 
hearts, take it as lawful currency, ſhould wn 2 
ls which mo have. not agg | 
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{xt 520] py. amid 1 8 een ng > * 7 
41103 eee, 0 5, 1. Sako Whey 35 
1 Ar CH AF e I fy * „i ui. 125 
emerge Writing or Converſe: 
ar 71 on—Taciturnity.” T; Ran 

43} 14; NM > innen 4 Nen 


| . Aips ri e. xpturJov, 8 ous hu. 


Either lay ſomething better than filence, or elſe keep 
 filence, | Eearervec- | 


T* dangers ee 3 are * 
An author expoſes himſelf to the ſhafts of 
all thoſe enemies whom, in the wonderful events of 
human life, he may have raiſed without deſerv- 
ing their diſpleaſure. His works may contain 
opinions adverſe to the intereſt or prejudices of 
many whom he never knew, but who will gratify 
their reſentment: by the ſevereſt animadverſion. 
The path of life which leads through the vale of 
obſcurity is certainly the ſafeſt ; but, at the ſame 
time, it muſt be allowed, that if we contented 
ourſelves with ſafety, we ſhould atchieve but 
little worthy of praiſe and uſeful to the commu- 
* 

It is not eaſy to form a true judgment of our 
own opinions, and to decide whether or not they 
are worthy of communication. It is well known 
that Milton, and ſeveral other very eminent wri-. 
ters, were greatly miſtaken in the eſtimate which 

14 | they - 
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they formed of their works. The public only 
can decide with certainty. Even a friend may 
err in his deciſlon, though qualified, with every 
kind of learning, and ſufficiently furniſhed with 
the natural powers of judgment. The works of 


many which were cenſured or praiſed in manu- 


ſcript have been differently received when oſſered 
to the public eye. The literary republic is re- 
markable for its liberty, and every member of it 
has a right to _ from en Dane to 
n eh line 1 25 


He 1 Fa zd at TH own la- 
ao + He incurs the danger of ſevere. cenſure 
and of general contempt. . The danger is ſo 
great, as to require the force of ſeveral motives 
of no little power to oppoſe it. The love of 
fame and the deſire of profit are the two great 
incitements. A deſire to promote the public 
good is indeed the uſual pretext; but, in the 
preſent imperfect ſtate of humanity, it is to be 


feared that it is much leſs frequently the true 


motive than ambition and intereſt. 


The love of fame contributes ſo much to keep 


alive a ſpirit of activity, to entertain and to be- 


nefit the world, that it certainly ought not to be 


repreſſed with exceſſive ſeverity. When it diſ- 


plays itſelf in pride and vanity, it deſerves both 
ridicule and cenſure; but when it ſeeks it's gra- 


lk... ] ]˙ . ˙ 1 ad at _ Dr 


-tification 
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cification in liberal employments and uſeful pros 
ductions, it ought to be encouraged by all who 
wiſh to promote the public happineſs. n $4349. 


nx to: 8toet unte e ed ene rot nb 
The love of neee the 
production of miſchief. There are many who 
had rather be diſtinguiſhed by doing injury, than 
to remain in the inglorious ſhade of 'obſcurity, 
Thus, for inſtance, the diſturbers of the public 
tranquillity by diffuſing falſe alarms, and the vio« 
lators of that peace and comfort which a belief in 
religion affords, often mean little more than to 
_ diſtinguiſh themſelves and to become famous, 
though all who are ſo unfortunate as to re- 
ceive their doctrines, are likely to be injured 
in conſequence of their credulity. All works 
produced by a love of fame operating in op- 
poſition to benevolence and deceney ought to 
be cenſured, or at ad luffered to ſink into 
oblivion. v 26 eee qa Penh) 


But if the "ww of Fane 5 an echoes to 
publiſh what he concerves may be generally uſe- 
ful, either to arts, to ſcience, or morality, though 
he ſhould not poſſeſs a genius, and therefore 
ſhould be able to produce, after his beſt efforts, 
nothing but a feeble and inſipid performance, be 
will not be juſtly held up to ridicule. His ſpirit 
of adventure will deſerve encouragement, and 

his 
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his honeſt intention ſhould not only ſhield him 
from violent attacks, but ſecure to him a ſhare 
of the public eſteem. Nothing but vice and ri- 
diculous vanity can deſerve that aſperity of cen- 
fure, which ſome very harmleſs authors have 
been ſo unfortunate as to have received in conſe- 
quence of their unſucceſsful lucubrations. Weak 
and taſteleſs performances can never do much in- 
jury, nor continue long to excite attention, if 
they ſhould have been able to excite it at all by 

perſonal influence'or the grace of novelty. 
The love of profit is perhaps a much more uni- 
verſal motive for publication than the love of 
fame. Literature in this caſe becomes a ſpecies 
of commerce, and thoſe to whom the commodity 
is offered have a right to examine with the moſt 
ſcrupulous attention, and to cenſure with ſeverity 
if they are defrauded by promiſes and preten- 
ſions unperformed. It cannot be denied that 
many frauds are committed in the humbler walks 
of literature by the unprincipled and the neceſſi- 
tous. It is therefore right that there ſhould be 
literary journals and critiques to give the public 
notice of all attempts upon their purſes, and 
to put them upon their guard againſt Bibliapaian 
deceptions, fabricated without nne, and 
Mn he e 1 bien ld 
| | But 
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But as it is not eaſy to diſcover, motives with 
certainty, ĩt becomes every critic to exerciſe his 
judgment r —— with n re 5 
dot re 1 ö 1: e 
. 15 7 115966! 78 $643. 
1 n ject leads me to conſider Ne | 
cation of ideas, not only by letters, but by con- 
verſation. Much is ſaid by the ancients in ptaiſe 
of tacĩturnity ; but it is not greatly admired by 
the moderns. And, indeed, hen we conſider 
that it is often the effett of dullneſs and pride, it 
may admit ſome _ wa it is edge of x 
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There are Aena en KOs taciturnity, 
Some perſons are afraid of expoſing themlelves 
to danger, and others to contempt. It is certain 
that a man who communicates all his thoughts 
without reſerve is very likely to ſay ſomething 
which he may wiſh in vain to retract. A word 
once uttered can never be recalled; « and many. 
an one, ſays an ancient; has repented of 
5 _ ROPER an of TEAS 
"ONO? Seither 

in ee EE 44 ec . 

But th eden — Ac Seb 
carried too far The extreme ſelfiſhneſs from 
which- reſerve often proceeds, is by no means Ii 
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amiable. Caution is certainly neceſſary in what 
we utter, bat it does not follow that the fame 
caution ſhould deter us from uttering at all. 
Neither our words nor our affairs uſually make 
that impreſſion on others which our vanity is apt 
to conceive. If we are of ſuch conſequence as 
that our companions may find their intereſt in 
ſtudying every part of our converſation and ac- 
tion, it will then become neceſſary to be ora- 
cular, or ſilent. Or, if we are ſo. unfortunate 


as to have choſen our companions among 


the baſe and treacherous, it will certainly be 
right to keep our mouths as it were with a 
* bridle. * But in this caſe the beſt advice that 
can be given is, chat we abandon. the com- 
pany in which we cannot .confide. In gene- 
ral we may conelude that there is not ſo 
much danger in ſpeaking, if we take care to 
perde TI as eee 
fingular a AL I e 

ty Ens neuen 
Another cauſe or encivuraiey is an exceſſive 
diffidence; and this quality is often found in men 
of the moſt amiable tempers and diſpoſitions. 
Their feelings are ſo delicate, and their modeſiy 
ſo invincible, that though they are often the beſt 
qualified to make a good appearance in converſa - 
tion, they give up all r . br 


Foo EY wm © .& 
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an] content themſelves with becoming hearers 


only e ate In inte, 
Heh ARA ieee M0400 bee. 


This mee though excuſable in inlets is 
yet injurious to ſociety, as it prevents the com- 
munication of many ideas and opinions which 
are calculated to improve manłkind, and to ſweets 
en the enn of friendly aſſociation. 


: 


mo 1 , 
11608 also mare 15000918 1200486 A 


But T” is a cauſe of adidas no leſs often 


than diffidence. There are many - perſons who - 


think the company which they keep for the ſake of 
ceremony, or in compliance with form, not worthy 
the honour of hearing the communication of their 
ſapient cogitations. They obſerve alſo that ſilence 
gives the appearance of wiſdom; and they are 
conſcious that they poſſeſs no method of acquiring 
the character of wiſdom ſo'eafily as by ſilence: 
This requires no exertion of ingenuity or inven- 


tion, but is often the natural e or * 


Fiir artifice. ett Ruf Vie: 
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Pride is ſo often united with ill-naturey/ that 
they may, I believe, be called inſeparable .com+ 
panions ; and it is undoubtedly true, that tacitur- 


nity, is frequently cauſed by ill- nature; but let 


not moroſeneſs and ſullenneſs, expreſſed by a 


baughty and contemptuous ſilence, paſs for wia 


dom, virtue, and erudition. 17 
; Stupidity 
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Stupidity is among the principal cauſes: of ta- 
citurnity. If a ſubject ariſes which requires 
knowledge and elegance in its diſcuſſion, many 
perſons are condemned to an involuntary ſilence. 
quality which can appear to advantage; for to 
prate on ſubjects which we do not underſtand 
evinces at ance our vanity and our ignorance. 
A modeſt attempt however to take a part in ſuch 
converſation cannot but deſerye, praiſe and en- 
couragement. . Queſtions may be aſked with 
great. advantage to the enquirer, and without 
the leaſt neee T2950 


5 „Ales the hola I wink it appears that ta- 
citurnity is by no means amiable or juſtifiable, 
except in caſes of particular importance, in 
which judgment and common "ou wal ever 
a the propeg * 5 


2 ae youth indeed. Gence is not 7 be- 
coming, but the means of deriving improvement. 
He who is always talking in the company of his 
elders, fills up that time with his. own ſuperficial 
remarks which might otherwiſe be employed in 
liſtening to the leſſons of wiſdom. In general, 


it may be preſcribed as a rule, that we ought not 


to communicate our ideas till we have reaſon 
7 2 | URS £00 
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to entertain a modeſt confidence that they are 
worthy of acceptance. We ſhould imitate the 
birds, who do not attempt to fly or leave the ſe- 
curity of the neſt till their wings are cloathed 
with plumage, and their muſeles ROE with's A 
due degree Ee! + AL ade 
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: CHAP." VII. HIS, 
n ahn 

Of adopting the Language of A 4 the Under- 
ftanding and Taſte of the Congregation. 


8 IR, 


bee eee attend my pariſn church, 
- and hope not without improvement. The 
rector, who preaches every Sunday, is a very 
learned man, humane, charitable, good-natured, 
and, as far as I am able to judge, a living image 
of the virtues which he recommends from the 
pulpit. He is both loved and reſpected by all 
who make juſt pretenſions to a character ol de. 


cency and RO” | - 


It happens that the pariſh contains ſeveral fa- 
milies of diſtinction, and gentlemen of the profeſ- 
ſions, whoſe education and habits of reading have 
given them a taſte for elegance of ſtyle. They 
eſteem the miniſter greatly; but they cannot 
help lamenting that his ſermons, though learned 
and pious, abound in language which has not the 
leaſt appearance of elegance or beauty, but in- 
deed is frequently diſgraced by coarſe and oblo- 


lebe expreſſions. 
"ae 


Now, Sir, if the congregation conſiſted of 
ruſtics only or chiefly; there could be no reaſon · 
able objection to a ruſtic ſtyle ;; but as it is polite 
and learned, I think the language in which the 
miniſter addreſſes them ſhould be conformable to 


their taſte, or, at leaſt, not ſuch as can give them 


offence, 
I do not complain from faſtidiouſneſs, or a 

deſire to be pleaſed and amuſed by a fine literary 

compoſition; but becauſe I am convinced that 


the want of elegance in our preacher” prevents 


much of that good n ee ee 
e ge Mie 21th b $67; 
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1 AM a lain and regular man, of a a character 
which the fine. folks might perhaps ſtigmatize 
with the epithet old-falhioned; but 1 regard the 
approbation of my own conſcience much more 


than the opinion of the world. I am a conſtant. 
attendant at my pariſh church, though T cannot 


lay 
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ſay that I entirely approve the preacher. I think 

the conſtant attendance at one's pariſn- church 

affords a good example, and therefore I ſacrifice 

ſomething of my on pleaſure and improvement 

to tlie benefit en to en wr ny 
conſtitute me a model. 


My complaint, which however I offer with 
all due n is againſt the language of our 
He is a very polite man in his man- 
ners, ns no leſs ſo in his compoſition z/ but he 

« abounds ſo much in long words of foreign ex- 
traction, and in poliſhed periods, that his con- 
gregation is often deprived of Chriſtian doctrine 
for the ſake of diſplaying the graces of an elegant 

ſtyle. He is almoſt afraid of introducing a paſ- 
ſage from ſcripture, and totally rejects thoſe old 
words which convey religious ideas with pecu- 
liar ne but often without wy a 
I am 8 certain thas half the congregation 
underſtand no more of his ſermons than, if they 
were written in Latin or Greek. The conſe- 
quence is, that a great part of the pariſhioners 
have deſerted the church, and attend an illiterate 
enthuſiaſt who haratigues in a neighbouring barn, 
and the reſt either fall aſleep or divert themſelves 
with reviewing the drels of the rural, belles who 


. fall 


ke 


duties of Chriſtianity, that I am clearly of opi- 
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make a figure* with their beſt ribbons every Sun- 
day. Upon the whole, the church ſervice, as 
it is now conducted in our village, contributes 
ſo little to excite devotion or to inſtruct in the 


nion, it might be entirely neglected with very 
liztle injury:to the cauls of l. 1 


You will oblige me by taking this was into 
your conſideration, and perhaps a hint from you 
may induce-our vicar to ſuit his doftrines and his 
language to the underſtandings of his bearers, . 

{ 1 am, Sir, your's, 3 Y 
TIEN CORFDUNe: 

1 wiſh it was in my bow 00 N 
the livings of the two clergymen of whom my 
correſpondents complain; for the ſtyle of Cory- 
don's minifter would exactly correſpond with the 
taſte of Auditor's enlightened, congregation; and 


the ruſtics would be delighted with the en 
language © of Auditor's 4 gell 21 
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ne FR NS. 
tuſed fate of human affair, it is not xahy to 
adapt the preacher to a congregation. The pa- 
trons of hvings beſtow them as benefits to tb 
preacher, without having an opportunity of con- 


ſulting the peculiar * of * go 
Vor. . 
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tion. Thus it often happens that a learned di- 
vine, who is qualified to ſhine in the ſchools of 


an univerſity, is appointed the religious inſtruc- 


tor of a congregation of honeſt farmers, who can 


hardly read and write, while another man of very 


moderate attainments is fixed in ſome capital 
town, where the congregation is intelligent, and 
capable of improving by the ableſt and moſt cle- 


gant diſcourſes from the Pulpit, | 


But it is et? in ths dort of any clergy- 
man to deſcend, if not to aſcend, to the intellects 
of his audience. Taſte muſt not interfere ſo far 
as to exclude plain and ordinary words from a 
fermon ; for plain and ordinary men, of whom 
the greater part of rural 'congregitions conſiſt, 
can attend to no other with advantage. A ſcho- 
lar unacquainted with the living world can 
hardly form a juſt idea how difficult it is to ren- 
der every word in a ſermon intelligent to the 
majority of a ruſtic audience. Words which are 
commonly eſteemed eaſy in the middle ranks, are 
in the lower quite unintelligible. 
er . en. a 1 

Moliere, it is often obſerved, uſed to read his 
comedies to an old woman, who had no advan- 
tages of education, that he might judge by the 
manner in which ſhe was affected how his wit 


mw humour would be received by the public. 1 


believe 
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believe a clergyman might read his ſermon to 


ſome” aged matron, or to his pariſh-clerk, and 


derive equal advantage from e the effect 
pf ane An wen 


10 4 


On the ther hand, it is dead to ufs 
every means which taſte and eloquence can deviſe 
in attracting the attention of a politer congrega- 
tion. Many have been allured by the elegante 
of the preacher to liſten with attention ; and, 
though they began to attend like mere heathen 
critics, have ended in receiving a very ſtrong 
conviction of the truth of Chriſtianity, and of 


the propriety of many en actions which omar 
had once rom 


Led taſte be ſanctified by becoming the hand- 
maid'of viitue and religion. She has often been 
engaged in the ſervice of vice, and ſerved the 
cauſe of infidelity” much more. © effeQtually wow” 
* wee or d RA N 


Much has been ſaid on the ect of polp 
eloquence, and great pains are beſtowed in ac- 
quiring the graces of ſtyle and delivery; but, 
after all, it muſt be acknowledged, that a plain | 
manner without any Rudicd graces is often the 
beſt calculated to convey ſound inſtruQtion into 
the minds of unrefined congregations, © 

i $6 2 An 
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The firſt object in the preacher's mind ſhould 
be to ſpeak in ſuch a manner as is moſt likely 
to convince and affect the mind of his hearer. 
Different claſſes of hearers require different modes 
of addreſs. However learned a clergyman may 
be, and however well qualified to expatiate on 
profound and metaphyſical ſubjects, he will do 
right to deſcend from the heights of his own 
learning, and ſtoop to ſuch ſentiments and lan- 
guage as are familiar and intelligible to the per- 
ſons over whoſe ſpiritual ſtate he is appointed to 
watch. The church is not to be conſidered as a 
ſchool of eloquence, neither ought any one to 
aſcend the pulpit as he would the tage, merely 
to diſplay his own talents, and to amuſe an au- 


dience. 


| Abbes ie d En ce It is right to 
adopt the ſtyle and manner which conveys it 
moſt eſſectually; but the plaineſt and the leaſt 
ſtudied are often the beſt for this purpoſe. In a 
word, the preacher who poſſeſſes ſufficient judg- 
ment and abilities will riſe or fall in his eloquence 
according to the ſtandard of his hearers taſte and 


i 


An of Waning and We is ahh Ad 
to deſcend leſt he ſhould expoſe himſelf to one or 


TWO TRIES, who may be ſuperior to the reſt, or 
| who 
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who may accidentally enter the church. His 
character requires the ſupport of conſtant endea- 
vours for the acquiſition of excellence ; and if, 
for the ſake of accommodating his diſcourſe to 
his hearers, he ſhould write or preach in a ſtyle 
below himſelf, he fears that he may incur ne- 
glect or contempt from the judges, of literary 
excellence. But he ſhould diveſt himſelf of all 
ſuch conſiderations, and, like a faithful ſervant 
and ſoldier of Jeſus Chriſt, bear with alacrity. 
every indignity and injury which may ariſe in 
the conſcientious diſcharge of his duty. Hearers, 
on the other hand, ſhould not be haſty in their 
cenſures, bat when they examine the merits of. 
the preacher, conſider the * 
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| WELLS Fry Aenne us 88 
Of the Modes of Infinuation practiſed by worthieſs 
Perſons to obtain the Favour of the Great... 


Frincipibus placuiſſe viris non ultima laus eſt, Hon. 


M of the world have many advantages 
over the ſcholar and philoſopher, if ad- 
vancement to civil honours and to luerative pre- 
ferment are the grand objects of human ambi- 


tion, and the moſt valuable purpoſes of life. They 


are not prevented from the proſecution of their 
- intereſted deſigns by. ſtudy and application to 
ſcience ; neither are they embarraſſed with thoſe 
delicacies which often confine men of genius and 


learning to the ſhade of ſtudious retirement. 


While the ſcholar is buſy in the ſearch of wiſ- 
dom, in turning over the volumes of antiquity, 
and tracing the labyrinths of ſcience, the man of 
the world is knocking at the great man's door, 
diſtributing his cards of addreſs, or bowing at a 
levee. He obtains a promiſe in ſome favourable 
moment, in the mallia tempora fundi, and in con- 
fequence of it is advanced to honour and emolu- 
ment, while the ſtudent is neglet᷑ted and forgot- 
ten in the obſcurity of his HNbrar yr 21907970; 
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But when young men obſerve that honours 
are beſtowed on characters which they remember 
to have had no pretenſions to ſolid merit, and 
that the learned and the virtuous are paid only | 
with the ſcanty pittance of reluctant praiſe, they - 
lay aſide their books, and relax the ſtrictneſs of 
their morals, that they may learn the manners of 
the world, and acquire thoſe ſuperficial . 


which — nh to be, the . ſuccesful N 


The following letter of my « bl lug: 
geſted * remarks on this WY « A449 
8 1 "rat | | $2390.» 4 787 1 


v4 14 8 


I AM one of, thoſe — — — the world 
calls diſappointed men. I on I have been diſ- 
appointed: and you will do right to ſuffer this 
circumſtance to have its due weight in conſider- 
ing the juſlice or n of my complaints . 
My tene W RING 1 ot gone Nao 

Having always. ſupported a. decent chara ter 
both for morals and literature, at my ſchool = 
college, I was honoured with the appointmen 
of tutor to a young nobleman ſoon after I "9 
taken holy orders. I ſucceeded very well i in my 5 
attempts to improve my pupil, und gave univer- 
ſal ſatis faction. ; An 

; N 4 e 
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iy friends/cpngratulated mey1atud iffured me 
dit there was no doubt of my fucceeding in the 


church, as my pupil's father was a man of great 

.mereſts. Indeed I thought myſelf certain of a 

ee leaſt, d- 1 was not t pom enough 
> 


225 . 4 ene companion. 


IJ. could neither ſing, drink, or game. I Was not 
indeed very fond of company, eſpecially that 
mixed ſort which was often aſſembled at his lord- 


ſhip's table. If there was a poſſibility of being 
excuſed, I was ſure to be abſent, and make an 
apology. Study was my delight; and I really 
found that the diſſipation of much company to- 
tally diſqualified me for reading and refleQion. 1 


am not conlcious of having been querulous or 
moroſe ; but I found that as I was not very 


eager to be admitted into the numerous parties 
which often aſſembled at his lordfhip's oo ſo 
neither was I very ne nn. 


It . chat at his lordſhip $ . 
dence, the vicar of the pariſh, a couſin of a neigh- 
bouring eſquire, was What was called in that 
country a very good kind of fellow ; that is, he 
Was totally deſtitute of all learning, and of all 
pretenſions to it. He threw off all formality, ſo 
as got to be 3 pany a jockey in any 

other 
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other reſpedt than by a light grey coat ſtriped 
with white. He Kept a ſine hunter, a pair of 
pointers, 3 re -in loved 
with m de l Md of hares and 
foxes.. | Theſe! qualifications - and this charafter 
rendered him extremely agreeable to my lord g 
and he was conſtabtly invited to dinner after 


every hunt, and on every extraordinary occa- 


1 faw very plainly that I poſſeſſed but a ſmall 
ſhare in the affections of my patron in compari. 
ſon with my rival. However, I will do my 
during my employment, and made me a preſent 
of ten guineas on my final diſmiſſion. | 


I retired to a very good curacy in a country 
town, where I have reſided many years, totally 
unnoticed by my pupil and his father. I have 
had a hint indeed that my lady was diſpleaſed 
with my unpoliſhed manners, and that to this day 
ſhe attributes the ſtooping of her ſon to my re- 
quiring immens 
n ee e 1 5 

baren, e 1 bes dd id tit unde ä 
n my place as tutor to the noble pupil, 

| N 5 but 
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but he berame his conſtant comparion, to the 
great delight of my lord and lady. To evince 
their gratitude to him for having taught the 
young gentleman to "ſhoot flying, and to cry 
_ 4. Tally ho” with a good grace, they have Already 
beſtowed on him a reQory of four minded a year, 
_ promiſed him the next vacant prebend, and given 
him reaſon to believe, if his lordſhip ſhould come 

again into place, that he ſhall nnen 
beſt n biſhoprics. | 


"SEES 


I think Tſhave ſome reaſon to Gspleg but 
I will not trouble you any farther.': I will only 
inform you, that I am not in want, and that, 
with the aſſiſtance of Chriſtian een K r a ow 
my diſappointment without repining. 

1 am, Sir, your's, Ke. un 


I cannot help thinking it injurious to the cauſe 
ol religion that young men of no qualification, 
except thoſe which enable them to ſhoot, ſhould 
be patronized by lay patrons to the excluſion of 
learned and reſpectable clergymen. The right of 
preſentation to a living, or of appointment to ax 
eccleſiaſtical dignity, is a ſacred. truſt. Thou- 
ſands may be moſt effentially concerned in a 
proper choice of an incumbent or a dignitary ; 
but patrons and men in power are too apt to con- 
ſider only the pecuniary value of the preferment, 

1 and 
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and to beſtow it on a friend or dependant, merely 
as an emolument to the perſon preferred, without 
conſidering the duties of the office, or the influence 
of the example, With reſpect to qualifications 
for preferments, it was ſaid by ſome worldly 
minded man, that every one is qualified for 


what be can get in this world. This maxim 


ſeems to have been practically received by 
many patrons and by many preferment - hünters. 
But every ſerious, ſenſible, conſcientious man 
will conſider the conſequences of an appointment. 
to thoſe whom it is chiefly to influence. To. 


- beſtow, the cure of ſouls on a man no better qua 


lified in morals or learning than a common groom. 
or, game-keeper, is a, deed which a, good man 
would be ſorry. to. anſwer for either at the tri 
bunal of God or his own conſcignce.. APE aa 


There is another, and a very different kind 
of men, who often obtain preferment and Pro- 
motion in this age with very little merit, 
They aſſume all thoſe appearances of merit which 
can be aſſumed without the reality, and which tend 
to delude the ſuperficial. They are moſt accurate 
in their dreſs, and in the pundtilios of ceremony 
and behaviour. They wear large wigs, or their 
hair moſt ſprucely dreſſed, they ſpeak with oily 
tongues, they never contradict, 12 bow low, 
and they talk learnedly before the he ignorant. 

N 6 „ 
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body to whom they can procure the flig] _—_— 
wodustien. They throw away'no time on may 


they devote to their toilet. At à general elec- 
vote for their patron, who they hope will re- 
commend them to the prime miniſter or lord 
chancellor. They commonly ſucceed, for their 
varniſh is of ſo excellent and beautiful a kind, 
that not one in twenty can ſee the poverty of 


the materials which it covers. When they are 


trons inſtead of dependants, they take care to 
ſhew no regard to real merit, and for this good 
reaſon ;—they are conſcious that they are under 
no obligations to it for their own advancement. 


They are influenced 'and governed by intereſt, 


and applications from ſtill greater men than 


themſelves, whom they fall _ up to with an 
M of ation. 


Tt is very certain that many are poſſeſſed of 
wealth and power who are not capable of judg- 
ing of real merit, or who, if they were, have 
not liberality enough to be influenced by it in 
the diſtribution of their favours. The evil, there- 
fore, can ſeldom be prevented where the patrons 
e are 


: 
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are in a. private ſtation. But public authority 
might interfere to prevent ſuch abuſes in public 
officers and in ſtateſmen, who are elevated not 
merely that they may fill their on pockets, and 
thoſe of every ſervile inſtrument of their-powen, 
but that they may encourage merit in the com- 
munity, by rewarding it with bonour and emolu- 
ment. 
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© Of dime, ih. | 
«a To os Deus tibi eee Aua 


Gratã ſume manu, nec dulcia differ in annum, 
Ut quocunque loco fueris, vixiſſe libenter © 
Te dicas. ? hed x Hot, 


"HERE can * no n e it is the 

moſt important intereſt of every man to 
enjoy his exiſtence. The only queſtion is, in what 
manner he ſhall ſeek and find this valuable end. It 
has been the enquiry, of all philoſophers from the 
earlieſt ages to the preſent, in what the chief 
good of man conſiſts. They have never been 
unanimous, but have differed ſo much, as to in-: 
duce thoſe who attended to them to entertain a 
mean opinion of all philoſophy. 


4 J hate the philoſopher,” faid an ancient, 
« who is not wiſe for himſelf ;” that is, whoſe 
philoſophy has no tendency to make himſelf hap- 
pier. Opinions, however ingenious, which con- 
duce not to ſweeten the pleaſures of ſociety, or 
to regulate the conduct of individuals, are of 
liitle value. | a ä 


After all the ſubtle diſputes of 5 it 
is evident that cheerfulneſs, ariſing from real be- 
nevolence 
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nevolence of heart and conſcious rectitude, is the 
quality which contributes moſt to the enjoyment 
of life. It diffuſes a perpetual ſunſhine over 
every thing around us. Whether proſperity or 
adverſity be our lot, this quality calms the ſtorm, 
and converts ãt to an ORG like that 
of 1 REP oh T7 | 


— 1s the firſt requiſite to cheerfulneſy, | 
Guilt can only affe& external gaiety. Health is 
alſo. eſſentially neceſſary to ſecure the poſſeſſion. © 
But as none of us are perfectly innocent, but find, 
on a review of our lives, much to lament, it will be 
neceſſary to 'reſtore' by. religion what we may 
have loſt by depravity. Exerciſe and temperance 
will uſually ſecure the bleſſing of health. When 
theſe two leading qualities, innocence and health» 
are ſecured, we may then ſeek. for amuſement. 
Amuſement in this life is one of the beſt means 
of promoting our happineſs, after the conſcien- 
tious ante of our neceſſary duty. | 


It is certainly very deſirable to preſerve the 
mind in a ſtate capable of being pleaſed with thoſe 
ordinary circumſtances. which are frequently ſtig- 
matized and deſpiſed as trifles. A good con- 
ſcience is neceſſary to produce this diſpoſition, 
He who is under the influence of malignant 
| | paſſions 
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paſſions cannot: be caſy ; and without eaſe there 
can be no a Nenn 
eee euere M Rot abit | 
21196346 11 CIC 
| 1 of the We cecurtences ob Big ue 
eviſles when they are weighed in the balance of 
' reaſon. But he who reſolves uot to be entertained 
by them as they ariſe, will reſcind a copious ſource 
of ſoothing ſatisfattion. The art of triſlin 
agreeably and innocently, after long and labo- 
rious exertions, has been called wiſdom. + But it 
muſt be remembered, that trifles muſt not-vocupy 
the time and attention which are wem 1. 
propriated to nen aan 


In Sno wentine FOOT Pray ov 
vncorrupted mind than walking or riding amidſt 
the beauties of rural ſcenery. It is wonderful 
that they who profeſs to be the votaries of plea- 


ſure ſhould confine themſelves to hot rooms and 


card-tables, when the zephyr invites them to 
ſurvey the beauties of Flora, and to taſte the de- 
lights of nature, on hills, in vales, in woods and 
groves, by the ſides of rivers, and in the para- 
diſe of a cultivated garden. The air of an aflem- 
bly- room in the months of July and Auguſt muſt 
be foul and unwholeſome to ſuch a degree as can- 
not fail of being injurious to beauty, as well as 
inconſiſtent 


GGG 
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inconſiſtent "with" enjoyment. The ſmoke of 
_—_ exhalations of perfumes, and other efflu- 

a, added to the heat of the weather, mut 
Ky: een diſguſtful to thoſe whoſe organs 
of ſenſation are not rendered dull and obtuſe by 
habitual relaxation. And yet the life of thoſe 
who are engaged in ſcenes like theſe is named, by 


often renders it nebeſſar x. 
ods box Aal a ee eee * 
The great object of him who widhes to DT, 
his life truly pleaſurable, according to his own 
ideas of enjoy ment, and not according to - thoſe 
of a capricious ſaſhion, is to preſerve his heart i 


a general {tate of tranquillity. In this happy _ 


ſtate he is able to enjoy all that is rationally de- 
ſireable, and to judge clearly and properly of 
mands his attention as a man, a Chriſtian, and a 
member of civil ſociety- Thus ſtate, itſelf, like 
that of health, is a ſtate of conſtant pleaſure. 
But there is one amuſement among the faſhion- 


able which is peculiarly deſtructive — | 


lity. I mean the amuſement of deep play. No- 

thing agitates the mind ſo violently 2s gaming; 
Gameſters indeed affect a coolneſs, and often ap- 
pear with a compoſed countenance; but this very 
compoſure is the reſult of ſtudy, it is deoeitſal. it 
is a maſque ; and the * the heart are 


often 


way of eminence, a life of pleaſure; rer b. 


— 
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often the more painful from the reſtraint under 
which they are kept by that artifice, which ren- 
ders a placid countenance eſſentially neceſſary to 
the character of a ſkilful-gameſter, 


Some degree of variety and novelty appears to 
be eſſentially requiſite to a continued ſtate of en- 
joyment. Travelling is found to gratify the 
paſſion for novelty and viciſſitude more agree- 
ably than any other mode of amuſement. Jour- 
neys in our own country, without danger of the 
ſea, and without the inconvenience of diſtance 


from domeſtic connexions, afford great delight, 


and render home more agreeable, by changing 
the ſcene. It has of late indeed become a fre- 


quent practice to make an autumnal excurſion to 
the north, and to view Nature in her fine uncul- 


tivated forms, as ſhe ſits on the rocks and moun- 


tains of the leſs frequented parts of this iſland, 
The folly of viſiting forcign climes, with a to- 
tal ignorance of our own fine country, ſeems to 
be now acknowledged; In the order of travel- 
ling, it is certainly right to begin with viewing 
the beauties in our vicinity before we extend our 
mus to remoter W 


te of placy i but a poor reſort 


for happineſs, The beſt expedient 1s to keep 


* 
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the mind in a ſtate of ſelf-government, to ſubdue 
the paſhons, and to reſtrain that extravagant love 
of variety which leads to diſcontent in our pre- 
ſent circumſtances and ſituation. 


After all the boaſted amuſements and m 
of diſſipated life, there is nothing which can ſo 
ſweetly compoſe the troubled ſpirit of man, no- 
thing which can ſo effectually ſmooth the rugged | 
path of life, and ſtrew it with flowers, as piety 
and charity. A perfect confidence in God is a 
firm fo undation for the fabric of ſelicity, which 
no ſtorms and tempeſts can ſhake much leſs over- 
turn; and no ingredient in the cup of life can 
ſweeten i i like benevolence. N 
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Of Writers of - Geras. | 


2 che artiſt whoſe pencil e the 5 
tures with fidelity is greatly eſteemed, it is 
ſurely reaſonable to appreciate highly the {kill of 
him who can paint the manners to the life. The 
moral painter muſt be furniſhed with a taſte equal 
to that of any manual artiſt, and he muſt alſo poſ- 


ſels a peculiar penetration. He muſt know man- 
kind, not only in a theoretical view, but alſo 


from actual experience, and in the common tranſ- 
actions of human intercourſe. He muſt be ac- 
cuſtomed to watch thoſe minute eircumſtances of 
converſation and behaviour which eſcape the no- 
tice of a ſuperficial obſerver. He muſt trace 


words and actions to their motives. He muſt, 


in a word, poſſeſs a ſagacity with which few are 
diſtinguiſhed ; and he muſt have had many op- 
portunities for its exertion. 


The ancient critics refer every thing to Ho- 
mer. They affirm that Homer was the firſt who 
wrote characters, and that the characteriſtical 
writers derived the idea of their works from him. 
Ln introduces i in his preface a fine quota- 
tion 


* 
i 
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tion from the thirteenth book of the Iliad “; a 
ſpecimen which ſeems. to juſtify the opinion. It 
is a very lively picture of the coward and of the 
brave man. But Homer every where diſcrimi- 
nates his characters, and blends beautiful epithets, 
which mark his heroes with peculiar diſtinction. 
It is on all ſides confeſſed, that in this reſpect be 
is N N " VOUS": 


V 


. che earlieſt nl 
who has profeſſedly - written characters. — 
wrote à book. rg. Nag e, or concern 
ing characters, but his work is not preſerved, 
and it is imagined that he treated on the charac- 
ters, or diſcriminating marks of ſtyle and com- 
poſition. Orhers think it was en the different 
rpg r. e $6284 ee 1 
81 36 ie io erm 7580 
Tbeophrallus e ee time of Ab 
ans the Great, and about three hundred years 
before the Chriſtian æra. His name was Tyrtamus; 
put Ariſtotle changed it to Theophraſtus, becauſe 
his elocution had ſomething; in it of divine, and 
the word expreſſes that idea +. He was celebrat- 
e e philoſopher, and * {chool ans 


| "oe Lib. | xlii. ver. 238. 1 1 
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frequented by four thouſand ſcholars. | He lived 
to the age of 107, and wrote a multitude of trea- 
tiſes. "Ping on . Seh is 1520 _ Wr e 


But I muſt not deviide Fat 42 * object, 


which is the conſideration of ar ph, ay: as the 
delineator of mort haet. Tt 10 


There are in all en N in eacli 
of which a character is delineated. There is no 
doubt but that much of the work is loſt, ſome- 
thing interpolated, and a great deal tranſpoſed. 
ann Vet it is curious and va- 
luable. e be 


_ \Menander is ſaid to have been the ſcholar of 
Theophraſtus; and Theophraſtus has been there- 
fore called the Father of Comedy. The charac- 
ters certainly contain many touches. of comic 
humour. | EU | 
12 . e att, 10 
They begin with a ane; which . in- 
duce one to expect rather a dry and philoſophical 
treatiſe on the ſubjecis propoſed than a comic pic- 
ture. The definition of the abſtract and con - 
erete reſembles the dry and methodical ſtyle of 
Ariſtotle ;- but the reader is agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find the careleſs eaſe and vey painting of 


Horace: i: 
1 $7115 7 ; It 
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It muſt be owned that Theophraſtus appears 
not to have been poſſoſſed of any great de- 
licacy. He purſues his ſubject ſo far, as frequently 
to lead his reader to uncleanly ſcenes, But the an- 
cients, with all their improvements, were infe- 
rior to the moderns in that Purity of taſte which 
excludes whatever is offenſive to the ſenſes or 


imagination. What can be more indelicate 


than the writings of Ariſtophanes, which the 


relate Athenians 3 e oh e 


To N of Theophraſtus, 0 reader muſt af: 
veſt himſelf of that narrowneſs of mind which 


leads to ſuppoſe no ſtate of manners right or to- 
lerable but its own. The French have often dif- 


played that faſtidious delicacy which Has prevent- 

ed them from perceiving pleaſure” in the moſt ce- 

lebrated works of antiquity. Even pepper is too 
groſs ow the literary gael of Paris,” 

MIO RAU 

Theophraſtus, there is little a a 

the Athenians as he found them; and it is a very 


curious ſet of pictures which he has bequeathed 


to poſterity. We find, what indeed might reaſon- 
ably be expected, that men's mannerg were, three 
hundred years before the Chriſtian æra, much like 


thoſe in our own, century, Men were diſſem- 


blers, they were miſers, they were triflers, they 
were lovers of —— to es they had a 


thouſand 
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thouſand otber failings, in; every reſpect reſem- 
bling thoſe of modern times in modern Europe. 


He muſt poſſeſs good ſenſe, and ſome know- 
ledge of the world, who can reliſh Theophraſtus. 
Jo a mere ſcholar, the work muſt appear defec- 
tive and diſguſtful. It has nothing in it of y f- 
tem. The method in each character is often 
confuſed, probably from the injuries of time, and 
poſſibly from the age of the author; for Theo- 
phraſtus was no leſs than ninety- nine years when 
he compoſed it, as he informs us himſelf, though 
Laertius and ſome of the critics pretend to know 
better. One might naturally have expected 
more en in a n of the Stagirite. 


Caſaubon publiſhed a moſt 0 edition of 
Den Caſaubon being an admirable 
ſcholar, his notes are very inſtructive and enter- 
taining. That he fully entered into the ſpirit of 
his author, I much doubt. I am certain he of- 
ten miſunderſtood him; but, at the ſame time, 
his notes are valuable. Theophraſtus requires not 
a profuſion of learned notes; but, nevertheleſs, he 
has had commentators remarkably prolix. Need- 
ham's edition is tediouſly dull, and in no great 
eſtimation. Newton's is, I think, the beſt adapted 
to young perſons. Newton has made the author 
e eee many paſ- 

es ſages, 


2 cv ad 


bl VV — ® 


*—_ 
my 
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But 1 muſt not enter into the extenſive ſub-· 
ject of editions. I mean rather to point out the 
merits of the authors themſelves, or to mention 
any little circumſtances reſpeRting them which 
may intereſt the ſtudent of polite letters. 


Bruyere ſtands next in general eſtimation to 
the. ancient Theophraſtus. His work has been 
much admired, and conſequently produced many 
bad imitators. The characters which he draws 
are ſuppoſed to be perſonal ; yet moſt of them 
are capable of general application. There is 
a great deal of good ſenſe in them, and much 
knowledge of the world may be derivedfromthem. 
Whatever knowledge of the world can be acquire 
ed without mixing too much in its follies, is 
certainly ' deſirable ; but the wiſdom bought by 
actual experience uſually coſts too high a price. 
The tranſlation of Theophraſtus which Bruyere 
has prefixed is by no means maſterly. Indeed L 
rather conſider the addition of Theophraſtus as a 
ſcreen to hide the perſonalities included in the 
author's own characters. He wiſhed to have his 
work introduced to the reader's notice as an imf-. 
tation of Theophraſtus. But it is not ſo: it is 
2 work greatly ſuperior. It has exactneſs and 
Vo L. III. O force. 
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force. It has wit and ſatire. | It has elegance. 
But, with all its excellencies, there are few 
books which ſooner tire the reader. The mind 
loves:a connexion of thought, at leaſt for a page 


or two, when its attention is once ſecured. It 


delights in roving for a ſhort time; but it ſoon 
grows weary, and ſeeks ſatisfaction in confining 
its attention to a more regular ſeries of ideas. 


Cheſterfield has ſtrongly recommended Bruyere, 


and indeed his book conduces greatly to the good 
purpoſe of habituating young minds to make ob- 
ſervations on men and manners. The ſubſtance 


of much of the more valuable part of Cheſter- 
field's advice will be found in Bruyere. 


Bruyere well -deſcribes the eſſects of the ex- 


ternal. graces in the following paſſage :—< La 


« politeſle n' inſpire pas toujours la bonte, Pequits, 
« 1a complaiſance, la gratitude ; elle en donne du 
« moins les apparences, et fait paroitre Phomme 
« au ;dehors comme il devroit Etre interieure- 
* ment. N 


I think 1 can diſcover a ſimilarity of ye, as 
well as ſentiment, in the writings of Cheſter- 
field and Bruyere; and there is every reaſon to 
believe that Cheſterfield had been an Attentive 
| Rudent of Bruyere. * | 5 
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An author of our own country, in a book 

entitled Maxims and Characters, has imitated 
Bruyere with good ſucceſs. It is lively and - 

witty. There is at the ſame. time an inequality 

in the' work, and ſeveral of the Pfersee are 


mann = © 4 


Pope is an admirable defineator of de : 

nothing was ever more highly finiſhed than his 

| character of Atticus. Addiſon is alſo particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed for his talent of moral paint- 

| ing. Fielding yields to few in the defcription 6f 
manners ; and if Smollet had tempered his fertile 
| genius - with a regard to decorum, there is no = 
doubt but he would have been one of hs 21 in 


this kind of excellence. ee pi 
I If the rounds of human. dent ig Fe lac [1 
I the power of delineating manners with fidelity-is | 
5 juſtly held in high eſteem. Nothing can contri- 
4 bute more to communicate a knowledge of the 
C human heart, and of the ſentiments and conduc 

probable in any ſituation, than ſuch repreſenta» 

tions faithfully exhibited. One circumſtance has 
As prevented ſo much good from being derived from 
the painting of characters as might have been, 
4 and has even cauſed it to be productive of evil. 

This is no other than a proneneſs to ſatire and 


invective. Moral paintings have too ann. 
A le elle but ſevere caricaturasss fa od 
O 2 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of trifling Compęſitions. 


MChonaens abounding in leiſure, and 
abuſing that happy circumſtance, is ſaid to 
have written an oration in praiſe of mud or clay ; 
Puteanus, in the ſame ſituation, celebrated an egg; 
one has written a panegyric on drunkenneſs; and 
others on a louſe, a flea, the itch, and the ague. 
They might, it is certain, write what they pleaſed, 
and it is happy for us that there is no compulſion 
to read what they have thus wantonly compoſed. 


There are already more books than can be uſed 
by any man, or to any good purpoſe. To en- 


ereuſe their number by writing mere nonſenſe and 


inſipid bagatelle, is certainly improper. And it is 
to be wiſhed that they who are fo fond of ſcrib- 
bling to ſpoil paper, without the leaſt idea of ad- 
vantage to ſcience or morals, would be contented 
with the amuſement they derive from the em- 
ploy, and forbear publication. 


The love of novelty is indeed ſo powerful that 
it will often recommend to notice books which 


2 have nothing elſe to recommend them. But it is to 


be wiſhed, that as the love of novelty may cer- 
tainly 


c 
1 
4 
f 
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tainly as well be gratified by good performances 
as by bad ones, it would give itſelf the trouble to 
exerciſe the powers of judgment and ſelection. 

The moſt trifling compoſitions of the n | 
age are novels, poems, and miſcellanies, rio 
There a are, enn N yrs of real and 


ſubſtantial value, ſuch as appear to have owed 
their origin to true genius and to claſſical taſte. 


Wherever they exhibit genuine pictures of life 


and manners; and wherever they furmſh matter 
for reflection, they certainly conſtitute ſome of the 
moſt uſeful books for the inſtruction of young 
perſons. They are fo pleaſing that the mind is 


gradually allured by them to virtue and wiſdom, 


which it would perhaps never have duly conſider- 
ed and fully adopted had they been MOTT W 
my 57 dull argumentation. > 1 '2%6 hs 


But it is a great asd us chat nge FRY 
great variety and multitude of novels with which 
the world abounds, very feware capable of teaching 
morality. Their authors are found for the moſt . 
part to lean to the ſide of vice ; or if any begin 


with a ſincere purpoſe. of inſtructing the riſing 


generation in real goodneſs, they are ſo injudi- 
cious in the conduct of their work as to enter 


into ſuch warm deſcriptions and- narratives: as 
O 3 conduce 
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conduce rather to inflame than to allay the Fay 
Wied uren N. 


1501 1 
1 * 


There are three kinds of novels; thoſe which 
are really: good, and have nothing in them of a 
corrupting. nature; thoſe which are extremely 
excellent, conſidered only as compoſitions, but 
of æ bad tendeney ; and thoſe which are almoſt in- 


ſipid, which poſſeſs nothing ſtriking in the ſtory, 
nor elegant in the language or manners, but are 
formed merely to amuſe minds of an effeminate 
and inconſiderate turn. 


I The firſt ſort ought to be read in youth, as 
they are peculiarly fitted to improve the mind. 
They are ſuch as Don Quixote, if any ſuch can 
be found. The ſecond are certainly to be. laid 
aſide till the ſtudent has paſſed the danger- 
ous age of early youth. The laſt are never to 
be read at all, but to be claſſed with a .V2 
on On: 2 


4 Poems, without any pretenſions to poetry be. 
| | yond a ſmoothneſs of verſification and good 

: rhymes, greatly abound in the preſent age. Every 
newſpaper has its poet's corner. Now, as Horace 
| i has juſtly ſaid, and as thouſands have ſaid ſince 
| Horace, there is no poſſibility of tolerating me- 
| 8 ssh in . 8 is not one of the ne- 
| | l : ceſlaries 
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ceſſaries of life. The inſormation it conveys 
may be conveyed in proſe. It is ſought only as 
an excellence, a reſinement, an elegance. If 
therefore it is not excellent, refined, and elegant, 
it may be diſpenſed with. We ſhall be better 
pleaſed with a plain good dinner than with a de- 
ſert of pretended ſweetmeats, in which there is 
nothing fweet or delicious. Almoſt all the ver- 
ſification which obtrudes itſelf on the public eye, 
in public papers, is, uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. It 
proceeds from thoſe who, with little learning or 
genius, are ſmitten by the ſweets of poetical fame, 
are deſirous of making an appeal to the world, 
and trying whether or not they ſhall be judged 
worthy of the laurel. Among the trifling and uſe - 


| lefs poetry may certainly be claſſed all rebuſes 
n acroſtics, and moſt of the modern paſtorals. 


Tt will ** be ſaid, if theſe ſports of idle 
ingenuity amuſe the idle innocently, they are uſe- 
ful. But I aſk whether, if the idle were to lay 
aſide ſuch unimproving works, they might notpro- ' 
bably find more, pleaſure, together with improve- 
ment in ſound judgment, taſte, and knowledge. 


The works which abound in modern languages 
under the titles of Miſcellanies, are often of no 
other value than as they ſerve to promote the 
paper manufacture, and to employ the ingenious 
perſons who labour in the typographical art. 
OY - O04 They 
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They are often poſthumous ;. ſuck; as the author 
never intended to publiſh, though he preſerved 
them among his papers from a parental partiality 
for all his literary progeny. They are often 
mere juvenilities, exerciſes, or ꝓreludes to greater 
performances, and ought no more to be preſent- 
ed to the public eye than the rehearſals which 

attors go through previouſly to their actual ap- 
a on the ſtage. | 


- The miſcellanies of a writer really poſſeſſed of 
abilities, and publiſhed by himſelf, or with his 
approbation, and under his immediate inſpection, 
may certainly be very valuable. But thoſe crowds 
of books which are obtruded upon us under this 
form, by thoſe whoſe only intention is to make 
Aa faleable commodity, might certainly, as ſar as 
the intereſts of literature are concerned, be ſpared. 
Yet they are not to be ſeverely condemned, as 
they are often highly beneficial to youth and to 
the community in a commercial view. It ĩs very 
equitable that a tradeſman ſhould reap his emolu- 
ment in the fair exerciſe of his trade, whatever 
may be the intrinſic value of the commodity 
which he produces. If his book is ill compoſed, 
nobody is compelled to buy it; and if any are 
ſo deficient in taſte as to admire what is not 
excellent, the miſtake is by no means ſuch as 
hauls exaſperate the * of an obſerver, Many 

parts 


— 
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parts of literature are merely amuſing; and, 
though errors ſhould frequently prevail in form- 
ing a judgment of them, yet it 1s not worth 
while to be angry. It would be miſerable if read 
ers in general, like Bentley and Warburton, were 
of a diſpoſition to draw daggers for differerices on 
ſubjects of n 8 


Old ATE who ceaſe to aſpire at improvement 

in learning, or perſons retired from mercantile bu- 
ſineſs, or thoſe who are only capable of ſeeking an 
innocent paſtime in books, are juſtifiable in taking 

up whatever is capable of fixing their attention in 
the ſhort time which they devote to reading ; but 

I think it a misfortune to have contracted a. 
trifling taſte at an early age, and when a young 
man ought to be preparing his mind to act a 
manly part in ſome honourable employment, For 
ſuch a purpoſe he cannot poſſibly acquire too 
great a ſhare of ideas. He ſhould therefore read 
original authors, and thoſe which comprize a 
great deal in a little, He ſhould aim at the at- 
tainment of a ſolid judgment and of real know- 
ledge. He ſhould be armed againſt deception of 
every ſort, and therefore he ſhould be exerciſed 

in improving his judgment, and chiefly con- [| 
verſant in ſuch authors as require thought, and 4 
will abide the teſt of a EY eren 6 candid, 

em /. | 1625 bites 
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0. * Opinion that Mr. Pepe was only a Satirif, 
and incapable of Pathos and Sublimty, or at leaſt 


that his Gentus was not 4 the "On or b. 
L | | thetic Kind. | 


rr are ſome minds which ſeem to poſſeſs 
| an univerſality of talents, and I believe the 

mind of Mr. Pope to have been one of theſe, © But 
| © no,” ſays a cavilling critic, “I cannot con- 
f 4 ceive any reaſon for ſuch an opinion; for did 
„ Pope write any thing in dramatic 
| poetry?“ He certainly did not; but I know 
not that it is juſt to conclude that he could not, 
if he had choſen to undertake the taſk, But the 
truth is, life is toa ſhort for the diſplay of abili- 
ties in every department. He tranſlated Ho- 
mer's works; a moſt fatiguing undertaking ; 
he wrote a great many miſcellanies ; and of the 
ſhort period allotted to man, he did not reach 
the utmoſt boundary. There are paſſages in all 
his poems, which evince that he did not want 


poetical genius for any kind of poem to which he 
had directed i its powers. 


A very ingenious and elegant critic, for whofe 
knowledge and opinions in polite literature great 
reſpect is certainly due, has exerted himſelf in 

his 


his firſt volume to prove that we hold Mr. Pope $1 


in too high eſtimation as a poet, and that he is 
entitled to little other auer chan that of a good 


fatiriſt and correct verſifier. 


In his preface be rathier unfairly ſelects a paſ- 
ſage from a moral epi/{le, and turns it into 
proſe, as a proof that it has no claim to poetry 
beyond the-rbyme. He ſays that you cannot ſe- 
le& ten lines out of the Iliad, Paradiſe Loft, or 
Georgics of Virgil, and reduce them by any pro- 


cefe of critical chemiſiry to proſe. But ſurely it 


is not equitable to compare a moral epiſtle, in 
the Horatian manner, with epic poems, or with 
a didactic poem written in Virgil's moſt embel- 
liſhed ſtyle. Yet, allowing this to be right, 
I cannot allow. the aſſertion to be well founded. 
I am certain that from either of theſe poems, but 
eſpecially from Milton, many a paſſage of ten 
lines may be reduced to proſe, by taking the 
words which conſtitute the muſic of blank 
verſe out of their inverted order. I know not 
that the firſt lines, to go no farther, of Paradiſe 
Loſt bave any title to poetry but from. the har- 
mony of the verſe. 


This i ingenious critic ſeems to think Mr. live 
deficient in the firſt requiſites of a Pore pathos 
and e 6 
O 6 | But 
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But the cenfure will include Horace; for. the 
greater part of his writings is evidently profaic. 
Je would, however, be extremely unfair to col- 
lect from this circumſtance that Horace is not a 
poet, but only a moraliſt or ſatiriſt. He has given 
evident proof of his ability as a poet in his odes. 
He has exhibited both pathos and ſublimity. But 
in his fatires and epiſtles he has voluntarily 
fallen from the heights which he had aſcended. 
And why may not the ſame be ſaid of Mr. Pope? 
Mr. Pope exhibited many inſtances of the ſublime 
in his Opuſcula, and many alſo of the pathetic. 
What ſhall we ſay of many lines in his Sacred 
Paſtoral, in his Windſor Foreſt, in his Ode on 
St. Cecilia, and in his Univerſal Prayer? Can 
any thing be more empaſſioned than the Epiſtle 
from Eloiſa to Abelard? And there are ſtrokes 
of the pathetic in the Elegy on an Unfortu- 
nate Lady fully ſufficient to prove that he was 
capable of excelling in the pathetic if he had 
choſen it. As to Dr. Johnſon's reaſonings on 
the propriety or impropriety of celebrating a lady 
in the "circumſtances deſcribed, I cannot help 
thinking they might have been ſpared, for poetry 
will overlook a multitude of perſonal failings; and 
though in a moral ſenſe the ſubject ſhould be cen- 
ſureable, yet the poem 1s ſtill excellent. A 
reader may find paſſages in the ' Iliad of Pope 

; which 
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which evince his ability to equal any of our Eng- 
liſh poets in pathos and ſublimity. | 


I am always ſorry to ſee ingenuity and learn · 
ing employed in detracting from ſuch reputation 
as is eſtabliſhed by the concurring opinions of the 
beſt judges during a long time. It uſually argues 
ſomething of envy in the detrattor ; and if any 
are made converts to his opinion, they are gene» 
rally precipitated beyond the juſt limits of equi- 
table judgment, and appear to derive a pleaſure 
from cenſuring with unbounded ſeverity thoſe 

whom the world has agreed to nn | 


Envy, however, mt poſſibly be the motive 
which induced the eſſayiſt on the genius and wri- 
tings of Pope to depreciate his merits. Indeed I 


cannot help thinking that the critic entered upon 


the work with ideas much more derogatory from 
him than thoſe with which he concluded. For, 
in the ſecond volume, he allows him a place in the 
next rank to Spencer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, 
This is a very honourable place. And be it re- 
membered, that where either of theſe poets is read 
once, Mr. Pope is read twice, which is, after all 
that critics may advance, the trueſt Recs and 
anda „ way ths" 


# * 
cr 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of modern Comedy—as deficient in the vis 1 
better to be farcical than dully ſentimental, 


HAT kind of entertainment which the 
Engliſh call Farce is the ancient comedy, 
as it appears in Plautus and Ariſtophanes ; and ſe- 
rious comedy is indeed almoſt a contradiction in 
terms. Terence's comedies are confeſſedly too 
ſerious. The language is clegant, the ſentiments 
beautiful ; but the comic force is not ſufficiently 
apparent and ſtriking. 


To recreate, by exciting laughter, and to in- 
ſtruct by exhibiting foibles and faults as objects 
of ridicule, is the final cauſe of comedy. I know 
that philoſophical critics, or rather logicians and 
metaphyſicians, give very ſubtile definitions of 
comedy; but I am inclined to view it rather in 
a a popular light, as it appears to a crowded 
theatre, or is peruſed by the common reader, than 
as it is contemplated in the ſchools of ſpider-like 
metaphyſicians. If I were to appeal to an audience 

aſſembled at Covent Garden or Drury Lane 
theatres, I believe they would . cordially agree 
with me, that a truly excellent comedy is that 
which cauſes them to ſhake their ſides moſt fre- 

. quently 


. 
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quently with the drollery of its ſcenes, and the 
wit and humour of 1 its converſation. ' l 


A perplexed os voted plot is POR 
to the majority. It employs their attention in a 
painful complication of events, while it ought to I | 
be eaſily and pleaſantly amuſed by the dialogue. s 
The greater part of an audience aſſemble at a 
theatre after the toils of the day to be inno- 
cently amuſed. They are not deſirous of that 
laborious exerciſe of the memory and underſtand- 
ing which is ſometimes neceſſary to comprehend 
the plot of a modern comedy. I think it would 
be an improvement in the dramatic line, if the - 
plots of plays were more remarkable for ſimpli- 
city; but many comedies are in the preateſt 
eſteem which are ſingularly perplexed in their 
an 


Sentimental 8 have 1 e ad- 
mired ; and it ſeems to argue a great delicacy of 
« taſte and purity of morals when a whole people 
are delighted with them. But it may be ſaid of 
them with great truth, that they encroach on the 
province of tragedy. A ſentimental comedy 
chiefly endeavours to excite emotions of pity ; 
and cannot this purpoſe be more effectually ac- 
compliſhed by tragedy ? 


| Let 
* 
ry 
— 
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Let us ſuppoſe a perſon intending to amuſe his 
evening by the ſight of a play. At one theatre 
a comedy 1s to be exhibited, at another, a tra- 

He debates the point with himſelf to 
which he ſhall go, and finds that his mind is in a 
diſpoſition to be diverted with Judicrous' repre- 
ſentation. He reſolves therefore to ſee the co- 
medy. Unacquainted with the piece, he enters 
the theatre in expectation of mirth; but the co- 
medians, after a great deal of delicate, refined, 
and ſerious converſe, begin to weep. The ſpec- 
tator can ſcarcely beheye that he has not made a 
miſtake. He · finds the diſtreſs of tragedy under 
the deceitful title of comedy. He is dejected 
and diſappointed ; and indeed has a right to com- 
plain of a feaſt ſerved up different from the bill of 
fare. ;;;- 

I argue from the juſt diſpleaſure of a ſpeQator 
ſo diſappointed, that ſentimental comedy ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed by ſome name appropriated to its 
nature. I have read ſeveral ſentimental comedies 
which exhibited beautiful language, and were on 
many accounts very pleaſing in the cloſet, though 
they did 'not excite laughter on the ſtage. Te- 
rence is certainly the model of ſentimental co- 
medy; but his imitators ought to remember, that 
the beſt. judges, among whom was Julius Cæſar, 
diſapproved his want of wit and humour. 

The 


18 
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pable of affording the human mind is exquiſites 
and was intended by a benign Providence to mi- 
tigate the ills of life. It is therefore deſireable 
that comedy ſhould preſerve ber genuine excel- 
lence, and not loſe the power of exciting mirth 
by being eee TIT. 


ſpecies of e er e 


There * reſtraints under which the comic 
muſe ought to be confined. She has uſually 
tranſgreſſed the bounds of decency and nature. 
Her fallies have tranſported her to eccentricities 
which judgment muſt condemn, though the 
gaiety of thoughtleſs merriment may feem to 
have approved, by joining in the laughter which 
they excited in a theatre. Indeed the ancients: 
are more culpable than the moderns in this re- 
ſpect ; for where is the modern who in obſcene 
and filthy ideas can be compared with Plautus and 
Ariſtophanes? The excellent Collier did great 
ſervice to ſociety by ſatirizing the indecencies of 
the Engliſh ſtage in the laſt age; and indecency. 
is e we der not _ mw. of the Renee 4 88250 

. 

The faule of the . W 1s thous an 
infipidity. The language is uſually elegant, and 
the plot well laid, but the comic force is not often 
a ient to eommand . laughter, inde- 
pendently 
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pendently of the grimace and theatrical tricks of 
the actor. It is, as I have more than once already 
hinted, much more like Terence than Plautus. 
To ſay this, is to pay it a greater compliment than 
perhaps it deſerves; for Plautus has never been 
eſtimated at the ſame value with Terence. Plau 
tus has mingled many coarſe jokes and many in- 
decent alluſions with his wit, which cannot but 
lower his merit, and leſſen the praiſe which 
would otherwiſe be liberally beſtowed upon him. 


If a writer ſhould; ariſe. with all the drollery 
and humour of Plautus and Ariſtophanes, yet with- 
out their ribaldry, I think he would find univer- 
ſal approbation. We have many excellent co- 
medies in the Engliſh language, but they are 
moſt of them diſgraced by indecen p. 


The morals of a people muſt of neceſſity be 
much corrupted by the profligacy of comic wri- 
ters, for they have the laugh in their favour, 
which with the herd of mankind is a far more 
convincing proof of excellence than any argu- 
ment. The pulpit menaces in vain when the 
ſtage points its batteries againſt it. Vice has many 
advocates on her fide within our on boſoms, 
and when ſhe finds wit and ridicule called in as 
| her auxiliaries, ſhe no longer | hides her head 
in ſhame, but walks in the broad ſunſhine, 
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Preaching and moralizing with ſeverity would 


be out of place in a comedy. They would loſe | 


much of their dignity and beauty by appearing in 


a garb of levity; but a medium might ſurely be | 


found to direct the comic writer, ſo as that his 
comedies ſhould neither on the one hand become 
dull moralities, nor, on the other, corrupting 
farces. | 


The beſt purpoſe of comedy is to render vice 
ridiculous ; but it has been too often employed in 
rendering virtue ſo. The French comedy is far 
purer than, the Engliſh. Let it no longer be 
ſaid with truth; for our groſs taſte is a proof 
that we are really inferior in true politeneſs, as 
well as external grace, to our rival neighbours, 


and haughtily triumphs over the modeſty of 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Love of Fame. —Moral Efſayifts fall ſhort 
of the Excellence which they recommend, &c. 


F the love of fame is not, as Dr. Young al. 
ſerted, the univerſal paſſion, it certainly ope- 
rates on a very large majority of the human 
race. It conceals itſelf under ten thouſand forms, 
but may yet be diſcovered in moſt of them by a 
ſagacious obſerver, 


Fame indeed conveys an idea rather too exten- 
five. It implies that renown which ariſes from 
public celebrity. But the paſſion which is found 
to be almoſt univerſal is rather a love of diſtinc- 
tion among thoſe in whoſe view we aft, and 
with whom we are connected. I believe it will 
be difficult to find a ſingle inſtance of a human 
creature poſſeſſing the uſe of his faculties, and at 
the ſame time deſtitute of a deſire for diſtinction. 


Authors appear to be peculiarly under the in- 
fluence of the love of fame. They uſually affirm 
in the prefaces and introductions to their works 
that they are actuated by the pure motives of 
communicating knowledge or reforming manners. 
But what does their conduct imply? When a 

man 
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man publiſhes his opinions, may he not be under- 


ſtood to ſay, Come hither ye who want inftruc- 


_ tion. I am able to afford it you. I underſtand 
the art or ſcience which you cultivate, or the art 
of life, better than you do, and am deſirous of 


contributing to your n I am wiler 


dee 


Such A 3 appears to be the conſtruction 


which may poſſibly be put upon his conduct 
in ſtepping forward from the privacy of his ſtudy 


and holding up his vdlume to the public eye: and 
it is no violation of charity to impute the greater 


part fn nnn 


Vanity, or a deſire of diſtinction, though of- 
ten a- ridiculous infirmity, is often the cauſe of 
meritorious conduct. At leaſt, it wilt be allowed, 
that it produces advantage, though atſelf TIP 
have no juſt claim to merit. 


Let us imagine all men deſtitute of vanity, or 
as it may be more candidly denominated, a deſire 


of being diſtinguiſhed. What a torpid ftate en- 


ſues. The world is on a ſudden funk in a deep 
ſleep ; for though there is no doubt that many 
virtuous perſons would continue to do good from 


generous principles, yet that univerſal activity 


which now keeps alive a public ſpirit in all or- 
| 14 | den 


— — 


— 
— 


rr — P 1 
- 


— — — 
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ders would diſappear: The number of thoſe who 


are ſo far improved as to do good from principle 
alone, without the leaſt regard to the opinion of 
their fellow creatures, is ſmall in compariſon 
with that of thoſe who. do good from àn united 
motive, a deſire of performing a duty, and of ob- 
taining the eſteem and regard of thoſe who are 
influenced by the performance of 10 or who -- 
ſerve and ene it. 


And what ſhall we ay ofthe at who irs 
advice ee r ee 


A moral elfayiſt AED 158 tha 
virtue. He recommends it ſincerely, though he 


is not remarkable for it himſelf. Is he a hypo- 


crite? Does he wiſh to perſuade men that he is 
poſſeſſed of every excellence which he deſcribes 
and enforces? | Poſſibly not. Whence ariſes 
the incongruity of his life and writings? From 
the imbecility of human nature, and the corrup- 
tion of the world. He writes what he thinks 
and feels in his better moments, when his reaſon 


zs able to operate without the biaſs of paſſion. 


But in his intercourſe with the world, he is un- 
der the influence of thoſe paſſions which ever did 


. and ever will draw-all men in ſome —_— from 
e e e 8 


A Howeyer 
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However vain an author may be, or however 
unequal his conduct. and practice to his advice 
and doctrine, yet, if his advice and doctrine are 
in themſelves valuable, they ought not to loſe 


their value from the perſonal folly, wickedneſs, 
or weakneſs of their author. A reader ſhould . 
remember that an author is, like himſelf, a man; 


improved probably in intellectual abilities and at- 


tainments, but ſtill retaining” that propenſity to 
evil, and that weakneſs which belongs to his 
nature; and which, though it may be leſſened, 


cannot be entirely removed by any improvement of 


of human aa, 


411911211 hs 


Religion FA can perfect what reafon begins. 
All our laboured books, and all our boaſted wiſ- 
dom and philoſophy, are but. trifles, nonſenſe, 
ſhadows, compared to the influence of that grace 


pious and devout believer. 


„„ 


which the God of all goodneſs oor to * | 
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